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READER 

"':(■.■■■■ . : 

IH E Treatife I am now 
publilhing, had appear'd 
«.' long ago in the World, if 
the excellent Author 6f 
it had thought fit tp have made 
it publick ; but he was fo Fully 
"perfuaded, that the generality of 
Readers would difapprove his 
Notions concerning the Weaknefs 
of Human Under/landing, that 
he could not prevail upon himfelf 
to print it in his Life-time; but 
A con- 
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contented himfelf with reading it 
to his intimate Friends, without 
expoiing himfelf to the Cenfures 
of thofe whom he often calls the 
Vulgar of the Commonwealth of 
Learning. T r . 

A Perfon of Merit, one for 
whom the. late Mr. Huet had a 
very great Efteem, highly re- 
commended this Work to me 
many Years before the Author's 
Death, and us'd all his Endea- 
*Y«ours to procure me_ a £fopy of it, 
but all in vain ; for Mr.. Huet 
,wpuld never confent to it, the 
,he look'd upon it to be the beft 
♦ Thing he ever wrote. Nothing 
more plainly fhews the Value-he 
had for it, than the Care and 
Fains he toot to tranflate it him- 
' 1 elf into Latin, after he had wrote 
it in French ; which is more than 
ever he did for any other of his 
Works. I have obtaind likewife 
his Latin Tranflation , which I 
may publifh hereafter, if I find 

that 
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that the World is willing to re- 
ceive it ; every Body knows with 
what extraordinary, Care that Pre? 
late had cultivated the Latin 
Tongue, and how elegantly he 
could write in it. 

After Mn Huffs Death, a 
Relation of* his to whom he had 
inttufted his Manufcript, did me 
the. Favour to fend it to me, that 
the World might be no longer de* 
priv'd of it; but as fome Men 
might queftion whether the Au* 
thor of 7)ethonJir.atio Evangelica, 
could be likewiie the Author of 
a. Work written £o much in De- 
fence of Tyrrhottifm ; it is very 
proper to acquaint the Reader* 
that this laft is faithfully printed 
from the original •Manufcript of 
Mr. Huety which I carefully pre- 
serve by me, and fhall be very 
willing to mew to thofe who fhall 
have the Guriofity to examine it.; 
and I have found it fbmucheafier 
to prove the Genuinenefsof theMa- • 

Ax nufcript, 
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nufcrlpt, becaufe it is writteta 
with the Authors own Hand, and 
that I have feveral Letters which 
that Reverend Prelate did ho* 
' nbur me with. I have alter'd no- 
thing in it, except putting die 
Name of Jsir. Huet in the room 
of that fictitious one of Theocri- 
tes .of Tlmignac, and Lord of 
"La Roche and Terigord, under 
which he had conceald '. hinifelft 
Ifhofewhb are fond of knowing 
the true Authors of Books, will 
not be difpteas'd with this Alt©*- 
ration. 

This- Treatife Was- not ttn* 
known to the Editor of Huetima*, 
which lately came out ; for he 
bells us, that tJje Thilofophkai 
Treatife conterningthe Jveakmfs 
of* Human XJnderf landing , was 
written by Mr. Huet, about the 
feme Time with his Qua/Hones 
jiinetanae, publifh'd at Caen, ift 
the Year 1 690. Thole who are 
defirous of it, will likewife find 

here 
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here annex d an historical Enco^ 
mium on the Author, written by 
Abbot OMvet, famous for his ex- 
cellent Translation of 'Cicero s Col- 
loquies *De Natyra fleorum. 

I fhall conclude with a Re- 
mark, which I believe the Read- 
er will be pleasd with, which is* 
that the rrovensal Philosopher 
whoie Jtfame Mr. Huet has bor- 
row'd, is that very Mr. Cormifi 
mentiond in the Memoirs of his 
Life. This learned and excellent 
Perfon was President of the Par- 
liament oiAix in Trovence, and 
by Orders of the Court was fent 
in Exile to Caen, where he be- 
came acquainted with Mr. Huet, 
and gave him a Tafte for Sextus 
Empiricus, and for the Sceptkk 
Philofophy : The Place where that 
learn'd Prelate Speaks of Mr. Cor- 
mifty is in his Memoirs, p. %%y, 
and is as follows. 

C A 7) M U M delatus eft 
per eos dies mr liter at us, et 

A I frifcae 
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prifcae potiffimum philofophia 

bene peritus, fed & morum pr<e- 

terea comitate amabilis, omni- 

que elegantia excultus, Senatus 

dquenfu prafes Cormiftus, ittuc 

reflantis for tuna ihvidia, & 

Regis juffu relegatus ; attulit Me 

ad me lit eras commendatitias ab 

tlluflri femina Catharina vfaon- 

naa Rambullieta, jam fuperius 

commemorata y quibus viri pradi- 

cabat laudes, meque enixe rogabat, 

ft quo modo hominis fublevare 

pofjem infortunium , aut confo- 

lando patriaeque defiderium dillis 

leniendo, aut affli&um rebus ipfis 

juvando ; <& ajjidua confuetudine 

recreando, his Officiis ne de effem, 

Ad i$ aut em etfi me fatis im- 

pellebat ipfa humanitas, multb 

tamen magis movebar ipfius eru r 

ditione q§> <virtute y vel exprimo 

Congrejjfu cognita. Frequens itaque 

illi aderam ; nee ultus effluebat 

dies quin aut ille ventitaret ad 

me, aut ego ilium convenirem, 

'.• ftmulque 
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fimulque vel K amceniffimas Olena 
. ripas, <vel per viridiffima 'prat a 
deambularemus. Omnis autem 
fere Sermo erat de veterum Thi* 
lojbphorum Seftis, quarum omni- 
um cum egregie fciens erat, turn 
earum praecipue qua animum ju- 
bent ah omni ajfenfu fuftinere. 
Summopere itaque comprobabat 
SextiEmpirici'DoBrinam, effecit- 
que Commendatione jua,ut Auftor 
adhuc de nomine tantum coghitus 
pervolutaretur a me diligenter, 
mih'ique fieret perfamtliaris , 
et Jumma ejfet illius apud me 
Commendatio. 
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Hiftorical Encomium on the 
Author, written by Abbot 
Olitiet. 
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*■ late Bifhop of Avranches, 
who died ztTaris Jan. 16. 17x1. 
was. born at Caen, Feb. 8. 16*30. 
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The Love of Learning did. out- 
run in him, I will not fay the Ufe 
of Reafon, fince we know not 
how loon it begins, but at leaft 
the ufe of Speech. / was f caret 
wean d from the Breaft, fays he 
of himfelf, ' when I began to 
envy thofe that could read .-, He 
was but Eighteen Months old, 
when his Father died, and Four 
Years. after he loft his Mother, 
fo that he was left to the Care of 
fome negligent Guardians, who 
fent him to Board at 'fome 
Houfe in the Town; where not- 
withftanding the ftnall Helps he 
had, and the ill Examples he met 
with, he finiih'd • his Studies of 
Humanity before he was full Thir- 
teen Years of age. 

When he came to ftudy Phi- 
lofophy, he fell into the Hands of 
an excellent Profeffbr, ! who after 

1 Buetian* p. 3. Comment, p. 16*. * Father Mtmbrum 

famous for his Latin Vcrfes, and a TrcatUe upon £pick 
Poet 7 . . 

, Tlatos 
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Plato* Method, made him begin • 

by learning fome Geometry ; but 
the Difciple went farther than his 

Matter would have him, and 

took fuch liking to Geometry, 

that he made it his chief Study, 

and feem'd even to defpife all 

other Things which his Matter 

dictated to him ; who, happily for 

our young Gentleman, was both 

too wife and difcrete to relent 

it at his Hands. He afterwards' 

ran through all the other Parts 

of the Mathematicks, tha that 

Science was not as yet in that 

Credit, either in the Colleges, 

or indeed in the World, that it 

has been fince: He was made to 

maintain fome publick Thefes, 

which were the firft that ever 

had been held at Caen. 

He was next after that, to 

have -ftudied the Law, and to 

have taken his Degrees, when 

the Works of two great Perlbns, 

which then firft appear d in the 

..'."■ World, 
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' World, 'diverted him from that 
ufeful Study, to a more amufmg 
one ; thefe were Des Cartes Prin- 
ciples, and Bocharfs facred Geo- 
graphy. What fufficiently fhews 
how great Care we ought to take to 
free our felves from Prejudices, 
or at leaft from obftinately ad- 
hering to any (fince we lee, that 
the lame, tho' a very judicious 
Perlbn, may at different 'Periods 
of his Life think So differently) 
is, that our Author, who many 
Years after did fo fharply cen- 
lure Des Cartes, was at the firft 
very much taken with him, be- 
came a great Admirer and Fol- 
lower of him for many Years : 
As for Bocharfs .Geography, it 
made a double Impreffion upon 
him, on account of the immenfe 
Learning of the Work, and his 
Acquaintance with the Author; 
who was a Proteftant Minifter at 

' The Principles of Des Cartes, printed in 1643* and 
J>q chart's VhnUg printed in 1 646. 
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Caen. The Book being full of 
Greek and Hehrew, he conceived 
immediately a Defire of learn- 
ing both thefe Tongues ; went to 
pay his RefpecTrs to the Author, 
beg'd his Friendfliip and Advice, 
and became his Difciple, and 
that to fuch a Degree, as to be 
very near becoming his Compe' 
titor. It often happens, that a 
young Gentleman, who has both 
Wit and Courage, wants only a 
living Model to determine him 
what kind of Study to purfue, 
and many a one who has fperit 
his whole Life in compofing of 
Madrigals, might have prov'd a 
very learned Mam had he had 
a Bochart before his Eyes. 

We mull not think however, 
that Mr. Hue t was averfe to thole 
Amulements and Exercifes, which 

« * 

are proper for Youth. He Jaw the 
World, endeavour d to pleafe, 
and to acquire fome Reputation : 
Trjie it is, that he w^s no extra- 
ordinary 
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ordinary fine Dancer^ but then, 
as he fays himfelf, at '. Raceing. 
, Harfe-manfhip, Fencing, Leap- 
ing, Swimming, &?c. he out-did 
all his Companions. 

Twjnty Years and a Day 
having, according to the Cuftom 
of Normandy r , freed him from 
his fordid Guardians., who bafely 
debar d him from every Thing 
they could ; his molt prevalent In- 
clination,^ the firit he gave way 
to, when he few himielf his own 
Mailer , was that of going ,tp 
Taris, not fp much out of Ox- 
riofity, as to furnifli himfelf with 
Books, and to get acquainted with 
the molt eminent Men for Learn- 
ing, or Trinces of literature* as 
- he exprefles himfelf. * He went 
immediately to pay his Refpecls 
to Father Sirmond , who was 
then above Ninety Years old : 
This venerable old Gentleman,be- 

* Commentar. Lib. I. p. J5, 56, $7. * Huetum*, p. 4. 

Commcnjgr. p, 78, 

fides 
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fides his great Learning, was «n- 

ddw'd with an extraordinary Can^i 

dor, which was natural to him ; 

and had acquir'd a wonderful Pen 

litenels, both at the Court of 

j&mte, and that of France. The 

great Petunias , who, tho' very 

much younger than he, washever- 

thelefs much more rigid, than his 

Brother, took fuch a liking to our 

ywahg Provencal, that he thought 

him already worthy -to- tie; ©ne of 

his Difciptes;: and faffotf'4 him, 

the' then but a Striplings not 

only **>♦ diffent from hitn, but 

evwt.tp difputt with, and -' forne* 

times- to hold an Argument with 



t * 



. W« * i I to name all the learn- 
ed Men with whom Mr. Huet be- 
came acquainted, and was in great 
Eiteem with, from his firft co- 
ining to 'Parti ; \ muft name all 
the learned of that Time, Two 

1 Sec his Diflcrtation upon fevera! Subjects, <£»r. Tom.. II. 

i Years 
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Years after he had an Opportu- 
nity of becoming acquainted with 
thofe of Holland', for. the Queen 
of Sweden, having invited the 
learned Bochart to come to her 
thither; our Author went along 
with him : They let out in the 
Month of April i6y%. and Bo* 
chart arriv'4 at iiich a Jun&ure, 
that he was not £o well reeeiv'd, 
as he.had-reafbn to expecT:^ that 
Princefs s Health began to be im* 
paird ;. too continual an Applicar 
tion to ftudy, in which fhe did 
fpend whole = Nights, had Co over- 
heated her Bloody that Dr. Bour* 
delot,. her Phyfician, an expert 
Man, and a great Courtier, one 
who had ftudied her Temper^ as 
well as her Conftitution, obllg'd 
her to break off all Commerce 
with the Learned, in . Hopes of 
having the fofe Management of 
her himfelf. Bochart (ufferd. by 
• it ; but as for Mr. Huet, his youth- 
" ful Years made him appear lefs 
- . dangerous 
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dangerous to that Phyfician. He 
faw the Queen very often, who 
try d to engage him to her, but 
the Inconftancy of Chriftinds 
temper frighted him, fb that he 
chofe rather to return to France 
at the end of Three Months. All 
that he got by this Journey, was 
a Manufcript of Origen, which 
he had copied at Stockholm. 

Among thofe learned Men, 
with whom he became acquaint- 
,ed.in Holland , Saumafius de- 
serves the firft Rank. Would any 
one that knows with what Fire 
and Paflion Saumafius was us'd 
%o .Write, think that he was at 
thfe IJottom a very affable and 
cottimunicative Man,, a Man , of 
thed fweeteft Temper imagina- 
ble^ and one who fufferd himfelf 
to ,be domineerd by a haughty 
ill ttaturd Wife, who boafted 
that Hie was the Miftrefs of a 
Husband, who was the mofl learn-- 
ed of all the Nobles, and the 

mofl 
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mofi f mMe of^ll the Learned. 
As foon : as Mr. Huet was come 
back into his owa Country, he 
ply'd his Studies more briskly 
than ever, that he might be the 
better able to publiih his Manu- 
fcript of Origin .' Two Academies, 
one of which had been form'4 
during his Abfence,fbr Literature, 
, and another of Natural Philoib- 
phy, which he founded himfel£ 
ierv'd him for a Relaxation, of 
rather for change of Study. Whilft 
he was about translating Origen* 
he acquainted himfeif with the 
Rules of Tranflation with ithft 
different Methods of the beftand 
molt famous Tranflators ;- this 
gave Birth to the firlt Book he 
ever publifh'd, and by which' he 
made, as it were, his'Entry into 
the Republick of Letters. --This 
•Book, as well as alV the reft he 
^publmYd fince, was juftlyadmir d 
* for its immenfe Learning, judici- 
ous Criticifms, and above all, for 
Tuch excellent Latin, as would 

ha.ve 
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have even credited the Augujiian 
Age ; at length, Sixteen Years 
after his return from Sweden > he 
publifhd his Tranflation of 0* 
r/g£#; which Sixteen Years being 
fpent in his own Country, and 
without any publick Employ, he 
gave himfelf up wholly to his * 
Books, without any other Avo* 
cation, than that of fhewing him- 
felf once . a Year at Tarts for a 
Month or Two. 

During this Interval, For- 
tune was pleas'd to fhew him & 
imiling Countenance once or 
twice, but he was not much da- 
zled at it. The Queen of Sweden^ 
who, after her Abdication, was 
gone to Rome, with Defign to 
end her Days there, invited him 
to come to her in the Year 16x9. 
but the Difappointment of Mr, 
Bochart, who had been fo earnefi> 
ly invited by her, and was for- 
gotten as loon as he appear'd 
there, hinder'd him from falling 

b under 
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under the Temptation of feeing 
Italy. He was afterwards invi- 
ted into Sweden, in order to be 
entrufted with the Education of 
the young King, who in the Year 
1 660. reftor d Charles Gujlavus, 
Chrijlinds Succeflbr ; but he 
had Refolution enough to refufe 
the Offer, and thole who judge 
of Actions by the Event, will 
find that he was very much in 
the right to ftay in. France ; for 
he was chofen Ten Years after 
Sub-preceptor to his Royal High- 
nefs the Dauphin, without any 
other Recommendation than that 
of his great Merit, and the Choice 
of the judicious Monf. Tie Mon- 
taufter. 

H e came to Court in the Year 
1670, and continued there till 
the Year 1680, when the Oauphin 
was Married ; the more he be- 
came fenfible of the many Avo- 
cations, to which his new Refi-r 
dence exposd him, the more 

covetous 
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covetous he became of his Time, 
Scarce would he allow himfelf 
fbme few Hours Sleep; all the 
reft of his Time Was taken up, 
either with the neceflary Functi- 
ons of his Place, or with his De- 
monjiratio Evangelica, which Was 
begun and finifhed amidft the 
Fatigues and Hurry of the Court. 

Neither ought we to forget 
what Services he did to the Com- 
monwealth of Learning, by pro- 
curing it that Series of Commen- 
taries, commonly known by the 
Name of Delphinica ; for though 
Mr. Montatt/ier was the firft Pro- 
jector of them,yet we are beholden 
to Mr. Huet for his forming the 
Plan, and directing the Execution 
of them, as far as the Docility 
and Capacity of the Performers 
would permit it. 

After he had fpent fb much 
of his Time in Compofitions and 
Lectures, which had no other 
Object but Religion, he was at 

b % laft 
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laft Ordain d at- the Age of Forty 
Six, and was afterwards prefent- 
ed to the Abby of Aunay, whi- 
ther he retir'd every Summer, 
after he had left the Court. One 
of the Works which he there 
compos'd under the Title of 
Quaftiones Alnetana^'iXl immor- 
talize the Name of that folitary 
Place, which is pleafantly fituated 
in a Thicket, which makes the 
moft delightful part of all Low 
~fc[ormandy. 

I n the Year 1 68 S- he was pro- 
moted to the Bifhoprick of Soif- 
fons: Before his Bull could be 
difpatch'd, the Abbot of Silery 
having been chofen to the Bifhop- 
rick of Avranches, they obtaind 
the King's Leave to exchange; 
but by Reafon of fome Mif-under- 
ftanding between the Court of 
Rome, and that of France , they 
could not be cdnfecrated till the 
Year 1692. I fuppoie Mr. Huet 
was not over-much troubled at 
this tedious Delay : for the Life he 

led, 
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led, and prefer 'd above all others, 
did not very much agree with 
the Epifcopal Functions. ; neither 
was it long before he was tir'd 
with it, fb that he laid down his 
Bifhoprick of Avranches, in the 
Year 1699. 

T o make him amends for it, 
the King gave him the Abby of 
Fonteney, which is juft by. the 
Gates of Caen. The Love which 
Mr. Huet bore to his Country, 
made him refblve to fix there ; 
to which Purpofe he order'd the 
Abbot's Houle . and Gardens to 
be fitted up for him, His Coun- 
try had appeard to him pleafant 
and delightful, whilft he had none 
but. Friends in it ; but as fbon as 
he came to be Pofleflbr of Lands 
there* he was plagued with many 
Law-Suits, thattho, Thanks to 
his native Air, he was not with- 
out fbme fmattering of the Law, 
yet he was , forc'd to leave the 
Place. He return'd to Taris, and 

b 3 went 
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went and liv d in the Monaftery 
of the profefs'd Jefuits, where he 
fpent the laft Twenty Years of 
his Life ; during which, he ap- 
ply'd himfelf chiefly in writing 
Annotations on the Vulgate Bible. 
He not only look'd upon the Bible 
as the Fountain of all Religion, 
but he thought it like wife to be 
the fitteft Book to form and exer- 
cife a truly learned Man : ' He 
had read it over in the original 
Hebrew Four and Twenty Times, 
comparing it ftill with other Ori- 
ental Texts. Every Day, lays he, 
without excepting one, he usd to 
fpend Two or Three Hdurs in it 
from the Year 168 1. to i7ix. . 
A cruel Fit of Sicknefs which 
feiz'd him this Year, and oblig'd 
him to keep his Bed near Six 
JMonths, did very much weaken, I 
will not fay his Mind, but his Body 
and Memory ; notwithstanding 
which he had no fboner recover'd a 

* Comment, p. 3/4. Huttim. p. i8*. 

% little 
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little Strength, but he fet himfelf 
to write his own Life, which he 
did, with as much Eloquence, 
tho' not with an Exaftnefs and 
Precifenefs equal to .his other 
Works; his Memory being very 
much impair d from what it had 
formerly been, it weakning every 
Day more and more ; and he find- 
ing himfelf unable to go through 
fuch a Work, he contented him- 
felf with writing down fome lobfe 
Thoughts; a Task which was 
more fuitable to his prefent Con- 
dition. 

Altho' he intrufled me with 
the lole Copy of it, that I might 
publilh it under the Title of 
Huettana : I cannot here flatter 
my felf with the Hopes^ that a 
recital of his complacent and 
obliging Carriage towards me, 
ever fmce I had the Honour to 
be acquainted with him, which 
was in the Year 1708, would be 
allow'd me ; the World is apt to 

b 4 queflion 
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queftion when we are fpeaking of 
great Men, whether it is Self-in- 
tereft, or Gratitude that moves 
us to boaft of their Friendlhip ; 
and we very often choofe to forego 
a Duty, rather than be fufpected 
of aWeaknefs. 

However, I cannot forbear 
owning, that I was the Perfbn 
who prevaifd with him to give 
us. a Fifth Edition of his Poems, 
in the Year 1709 ; and I do the 
more gladly remember it, be- 
caufe, had it not been for that 
Edition, which did, as it were, 
roufe up and awaken his fleeping 
Mufe, in all Likelihood he had 
never thought of thofe Five 
new Metamorphofes, * which he 
wrote in the Years 17 10, 17 11, 
in which his Wit and Genius 
feems to be entirely reviv'd : 
What Politenefs and Delicacy ! 
and for a Man of his great Learn- 
ing and Years, what Livelinefs, 

l Laippyris, Galevita, Mimus, &c. 

or 
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or rather, if I may be allow'd the 
Expreffion, what Youthfulnefs of 
Fancy do they abound with \ 

Now if we confider that our 
Author liv'd to the Ninety firft 
Year of his Age ; that he had 
naturally a ftrong Inclination for 
Study, even from his Infancy; 
that the greateft part of his Time 
was his own ; that he was bleft 
with a gpod Conftitution , and 
enjoy d almoft all that Time, a 
perfect and conftant State of 
Health; that all the while he 
was getting up and drefling him- 
felf, or when he was going to 
Bed, and while he was at his 
Meals, he would conftantlymake 
one of his Servants read to him : 
In a Word, and to ufe his own 
Expreffions, That neither the. 
Heat of Touth, nor the Hurry of 
Buftnefs, nor the Viverfity of 
Ms Employments, nor the Compa- 
ny of his Equals, nor the Bujlle 
and Noife of the World, could 

ever 
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ever fcffen or allay his natural 
and invincible Love of Learn- 
ing ' we ftiall be apt to conclude, 
that the Bifhop of Avranvhes, 
was perhaps of all the Men that 
ever livd, the moft ftudious and 
the beft read. 

A d d to this, that befides his 
having aftrong Conftitution, he 
always liv'd very regularly; he 
left off eating of Suppers, ever 
fince he was Forty Years old; at 
his Dinner he eat very fparingly, 
and contented himfelf with com- 
mon Dimes, would admit of no 
Sauces or Ragouts, and fcaree 
did he mix the eighth part of 
Wine with his Water: Towards 
Night, he would take a Mefs of 
Medicinal Broth ,. commonly 
known by the Name of Dr. %)e 'for- 
mes red Broth; the Truth is, 
when he was never fo well in 
Health , he had always filch pale 



1 HuttianM, p. 4. See likewife Commtnt/trhr. Lib. I. p. ty. 
&Lib.V. p. 478. 
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Looks, as would have made one 
fear he had been quite otherwife. 

A very lingular and remarkable 
Thing that happen'd to him, was, 
that Two or Three Days before 
his Death, he perfectly recover'd 
his Senfes and Memory ; he em- 
ploy d thofe precious Moments in 
Acts of Piety, and with great 
Calmnefs and Serenity, and with 
full' Confidence in God, he re- 
fignd his Soul to him. 

I know of no other Manufcripts 
but thefe that follow : 

• * 

i. a Latin Tranflation of the 
Loves of Daphnis and Chloe, 
wrote when he was but Eighteen 
Years of age. 

i. The Sham Tncas s a Ro- 
mance, wrote at the age of 
Twenty Five. 

3. A Thilofophical Treat ife, 
concerning the Weaknefs of Hu- 
man Underftandmg> wrote much 

about 
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about the fame Time with his 
§lga:J}iones Alnetana. 

4. An Anfwer to Mr. Regis, 
concerning Des Cartes s Metha- 
) phyficks. 

?. His Annotations on the 
Vulgate Bible. 

6. A Collection of between 
Five and Six Hundred Letters, 
wrote to feveral learned Men, 
either in Latin or in French : As 
For his printed Books, I fhall 
give them to the Reader in the' 
fame Order as they were pub* 
lilh'd. 

i: De Interpret at ione Libri 
duo, Tar is 1661. in 4to. Re- 
printed at Stade, in 1680. jimo. 
and at the Hague, 16S 3. in 8vo. 

2. Origenis Commentaria in 
Sacram Scripturam,Rouen,i66S. 
2 Vol. in Fol. Cohgn. 16$ f. in 
Fol. 

3 .Of the Origine of the Romans, 

Tar is 1^70, 1678, 16% $, itf?3> 

, I7ii. 
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171 1. in 1 lino. Reprinted at 
London in Englijb, in 1671. in 
i6to 9 at Amjlerdam in 7)utch> 
1679, 1716. in nmo. 

4. A Speech fpoken at the Roy- 
al Academy, Tar is, 167 4. in 4A0. 
Amjlerdam 1709. in 1 imo. 

5-. Animadverjiones in Manili- 
um,&.ScaligeriN.otds } 2Ltth.Q End 
of the Manilius in ufum Delphini, 
Tar is, 1669* in 4X0. 

6. Demonjiratio Evangelica, 

Tar is, 1679, 1694- m F°l- ^ m ~ 
Jierdam, 1680. in 8vo. Leipfich 
1 694.. in 4to. 

7. Cenfura phihilofophia Carte- 

Jiana, Tar is , 1 6 8 9, 1 694. in 1 ima 

Helmjladt, 1690. in 4to. Fr/ine- 

her, 1690. Hanover, 1690. in 

nmo. 

8. HpitfJiionesAlnetana, Caen; 

1690. in 4to. 

9 . Of the Situation of Paradife, 
Tarh, 1691. in nmo. Leipfick, 
1694411 nmo. and ^XoAmfter- 
dam, 1 70 1. in nmo. ibid, in 

Latin, 1698. in nmo. 

10. Some 
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10. Some new Memoirs to il- 
luftrate the Hiftory of Cartejia- 
ni[m£ax\$, 1691, 171 1. in nmo. 
Utrecht, 169 8. in idto. Am- 
Jierdam, 169 8. in iimo. 

11. Synodical Statutes for the 
Diocefs of Avranches , Caen, 
1693, 1695-, 1696, 1698. in 

8vo. 

ix. Carmina, Utrecht, i6<>4, 
1700. in 8vo. Deventer, 166S. 
in 8vo. Amjierdam , io^x, 
in idto. Tarts , 1739. i* 1 
1 imo. 

13. De Navigationibus Salo- 
monis, Amfterdam, 1698. in 8vo. 
and inFol. ' *• 

14. Notae in Anthologiam Epi~ 
grammatum Grtcorum, at the 
end of his Poems printed by Grae- 
vius, Utrecht, 1700. in ixmo, 

1 5*. Origtnes de Caen, Rouen, 
i7ox, 1706. in 8vo. 

16. Difiertations on feveral 
Theological and Philofophical Sub- 
jects, Tar is, 1 7 1 %. in 1 imo. 

17. Hiftory 
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17. Hiftory of the Trade and 
Navigation of the Ancients, Pa- 
ris, 1716. in ixino. Brujfels, 

1717. in iamo. 

18. Comment arius de rebus ad 
eum pertinentibus, Amfterdam, 

1718. in ixino. 

1 9. Huetiana, Paris and Am- 
fterdarn, 171 7. in iiino. 
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Author's Preface 

* To his F r i E n D s the 

PHILOSOPHERS. 

C ONT AINING t 

I. The Exordium and' Argument, 
U. The Dim/wit of the Work, 



Ear ken, my dear Friends, *****"". 
not to my own Opinion mnk *"" 
concerning the Nature of 
Human Uriderftanding and 
Rcafon, but that of an ex- 
cellent great Man; one who- 
was thoroughly vers'd in all 

the Ancient and Modern Seels of Philoib-. 

^hy. He was a Native of tProvtncs ; and a 
B Man 
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Mau of Quality, >*ho for the Sake of hia 
Studies had travelled much in his yotmg- 
^r Years, and was hecome y&ty ifttira^p 
ipttti stll thofe who were famous for their 
Knowledge in fpeculative Sciences: Being 
afterwards pofleis'd with an important Em- 
ployment, he created himfelf fome power- 
ful Enemies, who did him many ill Offices, 
and oblig'd him at laft to leave his Country, 
anjj tp retire to *Padoa, a City very delights 
ful and proper for his Studies, which he had 
ftill purfued $ and whither I ha4 long ago 
chofen to retire to follow my own. He 
camj up fee me after his wonted Manocr, 
not as believing me a Philosopher, but as a 
Lover of Philofophy $ fuch as he had dif- 
covered me to be, by fome Writings which 
were flipp'd out of my Hands. I was at firft 
ftruck with Ado\iratioa at the Brightness 
of his Wit, and the Vaftnefi of his 
Learning, but much more at his great Can- 
dor and Integrity. Highly pleas'd with th« 
refpeftful and obliging manner with which 
I received his Vifits, the grateful Senfe I had 
of. them, and the Conformity of our Io~ 
cli nations, he was not long before ho 
open'd his. Heart to me. For ^fter I had. 
cpfery'd him to f pp{)o(e with fome Wanpth, 
ancf after the manner of the Academicks- 
air the Softs; of Philosophers, without ad- 
hering to any himfelf, or my being able with 
all tfye Cunning 1 could ufe, and all t^c. 
various Queftions with which I Wd.to 

tcafc 
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tcafe and fift him, to make him declare 
himfelf } I was fore'd at laft to have r<!- 
xourfe to Prayers and Solicitations, defirirfg 
him, in the moft ferioifl Manner, to. open 
himfelf to ttit. Being at length overcome 
by my eatndt Entreaties, both in this Coxi* 
fcrence And forne others we had fince, he 
freely and ffneetely declared his Thoughts 
to me concerning Philofophy. His Dif- 
courfes feetrfd to me (b bright, and To far 
hbove the common irec&v'd Opinions, that 
I refolv'd not ttt, l0fe them; and therefore 
took cart as Cdon as we were parted, to 
write them down, for fear I fhould forget 
them : But this I did only foi? my own Ufe^ 
riot having the leaft Thought that thejt 
fhould ever come out of my Hands, and 
tints it was that he exp&in'd himfelf to me f 
When firft I apply'd my fclf to the 
Study of Philofophy in my younger Years, 
I was very much offended at the continual 
Difputes of Philosophers about every Trifle, 
and expecting from them all the boafted Ad- 
vantages of Philofophy, viz. The Know- 
ledge, Truth, and Peace of Mind : I was not 
a* little furprizM to find nty fclf plutig'd in 
the thickeft Darknefs of invincible Igno- 
rance and endlefi Cohtroverftcs. And as I 
had ; tcarn'd ArijtoMs Phifofdphy, ! accord- ' 
in£ to the prevailing Cuffom of the Age, I 
was ftill more amaz'd that the Se£ dlonfc 6i 
that Philofopher fhould haVf been abld to 
produce fo great a Diverfity of Opinions, 

B a among 
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among the Greeks, ArhUahs, Latins, 
.Ancients and Moderns. JlwaS more than 
ordinarily furpriz'd at the Blindncfe of our 
: Viiderftanding, when I r?fle£bed wi. what 
Ar$Qtle had yentur'd to affirm, visi. That 
the Pl}ilofophc£k whohad gone before him> 
.were either Dunces, pr elfeyeyy conceited* 
ibr prefuming to think that ttx^y had rais'd 
jPhilofophy to iftgreateft Perfe&iofl, but that 
he belicy'd he could iafely affure them, that 
this; great Work would be pstfe&ed in a 
little while i .when at the fame Time, all 
Things were fo far from if, that one might 
•fee every Day fome new Difputes arife, and 
that Time, vyhich moderates, all Things, did 
on the . contrary tfowtc the Minds of Philo* 
'fop^ers, infomuch that their Science feem'd 
f^jtjtiera crafty Method of Wrangling, and 
failing fubde Pjfputes, than a, Search after 
T^^h, as they did boaft it; I began to wifh 
that^ome Pcj: fon of * .Authority and Learn- 
ing would uridertafo? what the Proconful 
(gibus is reported to haye. .dope, who 
j^eing come to Athens, and having- afiem* 
6j^d ? ^l the PJkilofophers, wljo were then 
very numerous there, did by ga elaborate 
Speedy exhort them to put an Epd, to their 
long Difputes 5 offering theip & fhfc fame 
Time, both his Mediation and Good Offices. 
Many have look'd upon it as a; ridiculous 
Propofal, but for my Part, I never did 5 for 
fych an Agreement may be eaiily brought 
to pafs, if every- one 9f them .would but 
.■,'■- divert 
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divcft himfelf of his Prejudices and enter 
into a new tand ferious Examination of all: 
thofe Tenents they feem fo wedded toi 
if they would only propofe thofe Things as; 
uncertain, which they before maintain!*! a& 
indubitable, and would learn once for all to ; 
check their Belief, and fufpend their Judgrp 
ment. Neither could I difapprove lxero'% 
Defign of ftudying Philofophy, in order to 
find out the Caufe of fo great a Diverfity . 
of Opinions, had he had a fincere Defire to , 
put an End to thefc Controversies, inftead 
of maintaining them for his Diveriion ac- 
cording to the Lightnefs and Unto^ardncfs 
of his Temper. r 

Descartes'; Philofophy has been in; 
great Repute in our Days. The Novelty of* 
it drew many Difciples to it, infomuch that: 
it was expe&ed by a great many, that Afi- 
fiotle would be foon forfafcen, and T)ef» 
cartes fuceeed him. Being tir'd with the 
Se& of the Teripateticks y I was the more 
defirous to know what might be expc&cd 
from this new Philofophy. I was wonder- 
folly taken with it, for it feem'd to mc to 
be founded uppn fo fmall a Number of Prin- . 
ciples, and thofe fo pure and Ample, that it 
penetrated into the firft Caufes, by the clear- 
eft and eafieft Means. However, it was not 
long before I found that the Teripateticks 
ftill kept their Ground ; that there were 
dangerous Fa&ions form'dagainft DefcarHs i 
that Gajfendi was become the Head of a 

B 3 Party* 
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Party, and had fuccefsfully rcvivM the Sc§ 
of \ ILpicuruSy tho* fo much cry'd down and; 
fiifpe&ed of Impiety, tho' it met with more* 
Adverfaries than Admirers. I therefore re* 
folv'd to ftick to Tlatonifm^ thinking I 
could not make choice of a better Matter,' 
than that great Philofopher, whom Ami-' 
qttity has honour'd with the Name of Divine, 
whom fo many learned Perfons have had in^ 
Admiration, and whom the moil ancient 
Fathers of the Church have followed, making 
ufe of his Method and Do&rines to explain' 
and defend the Chriftian Religion. But 
when I came to fearch this Phtlofophy to the 
Bottom, I, who fought nothing but the jfylid 
Foundation of Truth, found nothing in ir 
thif. could fix my Mind, no certain and^ 
determinate Principles,' no Syftem or Con-" 
rfexion of Do&rine, nothing coherent, no-, 
thing wiell prov'd. Every Thing in it is 
treated with Delicacy and Eloquence, but 
they maintain the fro and Cori % the Affir- 
mative and the Negative, by Arguments of 
equal Weight and Force, without deter- 
mining the Mind to either Side of the Que 7 
(Won. Befidcs, that this ftragglingand float- 
ing SiQt has produced fcveral others, every one 
0i which pretends theirs to be the real an<T 
genuine Doftrine of pfato, and that all the' 
reft are corrupted. ' So that after I had read.' 
ftato's Works, and thofe of the greateft, 
part of his Difciples, I found my felf forth?? 
jfjan evej: from ty* Knowledge of Truth, 

* :: ' ' This' 
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This howeVef did not difcourage me, biuf I 
xcfol v'd to go through: alf thfe old Philoibpfty' : 
I colledcd ail the Dunnes ' of it on tMty 
fide : I diligerfily read alf that "D^eti^s 
Laertttis, atad others had 1 written of tfcc 
Lives and Opinions of the PhftofopfceW tfc 
were before them; Hoping thai!' ambtig 
great a Number of Sc&s, how cOntembtib Jc 
fbever they appeared, I might light upbn One 
that was lefs fobjedt to Contradi&iort, and 
more proper to fix and fettle the Uncertainty 
and Agitation of our Minds. 

I was not deceived in mV Hopes. Th l e 
Do&rineof Acerfilaf, CarTfcatfis> and Tryrrp^ 
pleas'd : me very much, and I thought that 
they undcrftood the Nature of Humari Un«- 
demanding much better than any othet Phi- 
lofophers, though I could not in every 
Rcfpeft approve their Notions 5 but having 
rcje&ed feveral of them; I became the Au- 
thor of my own Syftem; tfn£e" which, along 
Habit of Study, Reflexion and Meditation, 
having made me better acquainted with my 
felf, I became folly perfuad.etf that there is 
neither in me, or in any Man elfe, ahy na- 
tural Faculty by which we may difcover 
Truth with a full and certain Aflurance, arijl 
that the Caufe of all our Errors is the too 
hafty Propenfity of our Mind?, which makes 
us too cafily believe what ever Notions are 
propos'd to us. 

Thus fpoke this learned Man, and as 
he obftrv'd my Aftonifhment at his reviving 
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A Do&rine which I believ'd entirely cxtin& 
apd exploded j you wonder, fays he, at my 
Boldnefs in venturing to advance a Do&rine 
which feems to Ihock common Senfe, ox 
rather at my Timoroufnefs and Miftruft, in 
not daring to credit the Tcftimony of my 
Reafon and Senfes ; but, if you'll lend your 
.Attention a little longer, \ dare promife my 
Xelf thus much from your Sagacity and Can- 
dor, that you'll rather admire the Prefumpr 
ttion and Blindnefs of Human Underftand- 
ing, which, thinking it fees what it doth 
not, doth ralhly and precipitately fall into 
prror. I will Men to you, faid l> with all 
the Attention you cqn defire 5 and I heartily 
wifh you may perform what you promife. 
To which he anfwer'd as follows. 
jubivi* ■ Jn p r dcr to fetfqme certain Limits to 
** this I)ifpute, it will* be neceflary to divide it 
into three Parts. We muft in the firft Place, 
prove that Human Understanding cgnnot 
difcover the Truth by the Help of Reafon, 
% with a full and perfect Certainty. We muft 

in the next Place, make an exaft Search af- 
ter the fiircft Means and jufteft Method of 
arguing.' A^ii4 laftly, we fhall anfwer the 
Qtye&ioqs of thole whofe Notions *re coil- 
frairy tp ours. 
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BOOK L ■ 

A Thilofophical Treatife, con- 
cerning the Wedknefs of Hu- 
man Under ftanding: Shewing, 
that Truth cannot by the Help: 
of Reafonbe perfe&ly and with 
Certainty known by Human 
Underfianding. 

« 



Chap. L- 

JVherein is Jkew'd, i . What Thilofophy is. 
2* What Human Underfianding is. 
3 . What an Idea is. 4. What Thought 
is. 5. What Reafon is. 6. What 
Truth is. 7. Thht there are fever al 
^Degrees of Certitude, and that the Cer- 
tainty of Faith doth per f eft the Certain- 
ty, of Human Nature. 

H o e V e r undertakes to prove the 
Wcakneft of Man's Underftand- 
ing and Reafdn, doth at his firft 
Entrance into Philofophy meet 
with an open Field, ; and a Career that has 
been l?earen long ago by the greater part of 

* ancient 
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ancient Philofophers, where our firfl: Con- 
flid muft be about the Nature and Search of 
Truth ; for it would be contrary to the Or- 
der and Method we propofed, to labour af- 
ter the Knowledge of Truth, before we 
know what Truth is> and whether it be, 
x attainable or no. 

mat phi- l ft* ^°* Philofophy being nothing elfe 
lo/opby is. but the Study of Wifdom, the Search after 
Truth, and an Attempt of Human Undcr- 
ftanding taicnow Truth by the Help of Rea- 
lbn, it 5 very necefiary that a Philofopher 
fliould know what Truth is, what Hu- 
man Underftanding, and what Reafon is ^ 
and that he be well affur'd, that Human Un- 
derftanding is capable of knowing the Truth 
by the Help of Reafon, before he undertakes 
a Search, which will coft him a great deal of 
Pains, without any Succefs. Jufr as a 
Sportfman, who is ready to go a Hunting, if 
he chances to hear that there are fome inac- 
ceflible Rocks, or fome impenetrable Preci- 
pices, which will hinder his Chace, will never 
give himfelf the Trouble to go after his 
Game, Let us therefore endeavour to dik 
covet what the Nature of Truth, of Reafon 
and Human Underftanding is $ as far as fuch 
a Difcovery is allowable and poffible to 
Man : For I fhould be very fenfelefs, if being 
perfuaded, that Man cannot by the Help of 
JUafon come at the certain and perfed 
Knowledge of any Thing, I (hoyld now 
pretend to know clearly and' certainly what 
^ruth ^nd Reafon is, id. 
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%(L This therefore is my Definition qfcwh** h*- 
Human Undemanding $ an inqate -ft^p^^S^ 
or Power in Man, which is mov^d *n4 ftirr'dy*. 
up to form Ideas and Thoughts* ty t^ de- 
ception and Impreffipn of Forms o$ In^agesi 
in the Brains thefe Forms, I atp fpcakLng of x 
are not the Images or Shadpxys vf hicfe pr<>v 
cecd from Bodies, which a^ like*^ : c^Jlft 
Forms 5 but I underftand by th§m> tfye Tracfo 
imprinted on the Braifl, by tht Mpfcipa o£ 
the animal Spirits and Nerves, wl^ft,they 
are mov'd by the Organs of &i^ation> 
excited by. any external Qbj^fit,, the Impi$£ 
fion of which. Tra&s caufcs the S91& ^hicfe 
is intimately unitedi to the Braph to be. diir» 
pos'd after this or that Mapner. 

id. I call an Id$a, the Ifltfge w,hiqh th&wkAttie* 
Soul, difposU after a certain fc^aqiier, by thfii l/# 

ImprelTion of the; Images in the; J5rai/i> tWim* 
tp it felf. 

4/ b. By Thfl^ghtylmeanthc A^t of thtm*t 
Un^erftanding, mpv'4 : apd dctesn}in'd , by^**^"- 
the Reception of the Images, in ths Brain *. N f 

tp form Ideas, to f comp &c tljpi> , tpgfrhcr,, 
suckL frame a jutfgfnent conc,^ niflg;th$tti f . 

5 1 h. R e a s o n l call tha^ Faculty which P* a * **ih 
the Underftanding ha? . tp fc^r^aftsr Truth/* iu 
by its own natural Operaf io^- , 

6tb. As to Tru|h?(npt t^jt ^^hjPhi-i^^ 
lpfophers call. Trutbof, Exiftfpep* but: tlwfe 1 ^ '*' 
which they,, odl Truth of * Jqdgfnwt) h ■ 
define it thi^s ; th^j Agree^p| and j ReiatjoiiL 
pf , th?;;jtidgaien5, K whi$i> ft$ ; y©d«fta«dri 
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ing makes between the Idea which is within 
us, and the external Objeft which is ' the 
Origine of that Idea. To- explain this De- 
finition, Ictus fyppofe the Obj eft, which of- 
fers it felf to us from without, to be a Lion, 
from which the Idea which is in me, is 
fbrm'd, my Underftanding from that Idea 
conceives and judges it to be a Lion. The 
Judgment which my Underftanding makes, 
agrees with and anfwers to the outward Ob- 
jed, and therefore we affirm it true : Now 
the Conformity and Agreement of the Judg- 
ment, which my Underftanding has form'd, 
to the external Objeft, is called Truth $ as 
on the contrary, if my Underftandihg from 
that Idea conceives and judges it to be a 
Dog, this Judgment form'd by my Under, 
(landing is different from and unlike the, 
external Objefr, and is therefore call'd falfe j 
and this Difference and Difagreement from 
the outward Objeft is call'd FaKhood or 
Error. I call it an external Objeft, whether 
it be prefent when the Underftanding is 
mov'd and determined to think on it, or 
whether it has been prefent heretofore, and 
has imprinted its Image within us ; whether 
it be the Reprefentation of that Objeft which 
we have feen before, or the Defcription that 
; has been made to us of it. Hence it conies. 
that in our Sleep, or in a Delirium caus'd by 
' a Fever, or in Madnefs, fo many different 
Images prefent themielves to the Underftand- ' 
ing, the outward Objeds of which are not 

prefent, 
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prefent, but only their Ideas are left behind. 
Some give quite another Definition of thefe 
Things we have ftecn defining, and tack 
othtr Notions to thefe Terms * but I (hall 
'tfnly make ufe of thofe I have been giving 
y*>u.- Now if it be really true/ that Human 
Nature is fuch, that it cannot perfe&ly and 
certainly know by the Help of Reafbn, that 
this external Ob]e£l agrees with, and anfwers 
to the Judgment which my Underftanding 
has form'd of it, from the Idea I had of it % 
then it necefTarily follows, that Man cannot 
kiidw Truth with a perfeft Certainty by the 
Help of Reafon. 

Now there arc two Ways of knowing Then *n 
the Truth, for either we know it with/™"*' , 
fome Doubt and Uncertainty, as when wcd^hi 
fee,' or fancy we fee, according to the Poets*/ ?"- 
ExpreffiOn, the Moon through fpme Clouds " mtym 
bt we know it with Certainty, and this 
Certainty has likewife two different Degrees* 
For the Certainty with which the Bleffed The cmi- 
above know Things in Heaven, which wc^' A ^ 
may call the higheft Degree of Certitude, \$f*LtkJ 
different from that Certainty with which c J rt h * inty 
Men know Things on" Earth during their %J™* 
Lives. Moreover, this laft Certainty has 
likewife two Degrees; for by Faith we 
certainly know the Things, which God hath 
reVeal'd to us, with a Certainty, which we 
may call Divine, feeing God himfelf is the 
Author of it 5 and we know other Things 
with a Human Certainty, and this laft has 

ftill 
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ftiil fevtffal Degrees, for We know forac 

^Things more certainly than we do .others. 

Yhos we iriore certainly know,that theWhole 

Is greater than its Part, than we know that 

the Elihet Saturn is above Jupiter* or 

than we know what is attcftcd by two 

Wftneflesj for this laft Knowledge has np- 

tfeirig but a Certainty of Probability, th© 

fecond has 4 true Certainty, and the firft is 

the rtioft certain : There are therefore three 

ttegteesoif human Certirude> w#. the high- 

eft, the iiiicfdiemort, and theloweft, eachot 

which will likewife admit either of fame 

Augmentation or Diminution. 

There are ftill two Kinds of human Cef- 
tainty, the firft of which we may call Phyfical* 
and the other Moral. I certainly know, that 
Two and Two make Four, and thta twu 
Bodies, which are equal to a Third, are equal 
one to the other:. In likf manner I certain* 
Jy knofr, that there'is a City near the , Bofi 
fhofus, . caird 1 Conftantinople, t and th*t there 
was a Roman Emperor, called Auguftus, that 
, Fire Warms, and Ice /cools. The firft. ot 
thefe I call phyfical Certainty, which. I have 
by the Light of Nature, which is a Faculty 
which Nature has implanted in my Undcjr^ 
ftandlng : And I have the Knowledge of the 
latter from fufficicnt Teftimony, frojn the 
Authority of Cuftom, and the Report of 
Experience to which Things Men are wont 
according to their Manners and comnton 
Cuftoms to give Credit with Certainty. 

All 
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AH thfc plainly fhcws how many Sorts of 
Ccf t*iary God lias given to the Understand- 
ing of Al an during this Life $ this Divine 
Certitude, with which we know by Faith the 
Thing* which are jrereafct, is not however 
cqwl to that heavenly Certitude of the 
$lcfifcd above, either for its Firmnefs or 
£videecc, according to the Saying of St. Tori 
to the Corinthians, a but now we fee through , , cor. 
tgtafs darkly, but as to the blefftd, he fays,xm. 9. 
that they fee face to face\ that himfelf ll ' 
kn*w ia part,, but then he (halt know as he 
is known. Moreover, this Certainty of 
F&Uh, which comes from God> and which 
we now enjoy, is very much fiiperior to 
human Certitude, even to that of the high* 
(ft Degree, whether we have acquir'd it by 
the Help of our BLeafon or our Senfes. 
Wherefore St. Chryfoftome b with a great bsy.cbry. 
deal of Truth affirms, ' That if we are notHom. *i. 
« mote finely periuadedof the Things which $2?'* 
«. we know by Faith, than we are of thole 
f \ghich we know by Senfe, our Faith ii 
c d<fe£tyve\ Since therefore it is true that the 
hjgboft degree of human Certitude, fuch, for 
foftance, as that by which I certainly believe 
fonje firft Principles and Axioms in Geome- 
try, is Co inferior to the Certainty of Faith; 
and that the Certainty of Faith comes fo far 
ftort of the Certainty of the Bleffed above ; 
if; i$ very plain that the higheft Degree of 
human Certitude is imperfe&s for that 
which is petfeft, is. in all fUfpofts complete, 

and 
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apd wants nothing, that ■ is- neceflafy ih 
order to its utmoft Perfe&ion. Now hu- 
man Certitude wants that Part of Certainty 
which is found in the Certitude of Faith, 
but is not in human . Certitude, and this 
laft doth moreover want that other Part of 
Certitude which is found! in the Certainty 
'of the Bleffed above, which is not in the 
Certitude of Faith, 

When therefore I affirm , that Man 
cannot know -the Truth with Certainty, I 
would be thus undcrftood \ that Man in this 
Life, cannot come at the Knowledge of the 
Truth with that fupseme Certitude, to which 
nothing is wanting in/ order to its utmoft 
Perfection ; but that he may know it with 
a human Certainty, fuch as it has pleafed 
God our Undemanding : fhouid be capa- 
ble of whilft he is ty'd.tb flhismortal Body. 
Our Understanding having, nothing mete 
fure or more folid to. build upon than this 
Certainty, . we may call itthe higheft huttfari 
Certainty, altljpugh it be not abfolutely^cr- 
fed, and that Man, afliftedonly by the Light 
of Nature, be not able to attain to ipfctJ 
fed Certitude and infallible Evidence ; and 
that he may know it much more certainly 
by the Help of Faith, 1 mean in : the £e«f<§ 
of the Apoftle, through a gtafs datkly I 
For the Grace^of God, through Faith,' dothf 
fupply what.is wanting in human Natufe* m 
order to our. having luch a perfeft Know- 
ledge of Things, it fortifies the Weakncfs of 
• our 
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t\lt kcafon ancf Sdnfes dlfpels the Dirkhcts 
6f Doubt, and upholds bur ffckle ahd dagger- 
ing Minds 5 but we fhall prefently ' c&nie td 
a, fuller Explication of all thdfd Matters. 
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Trotting both from Holy Scriptures ana 
Fathers r iftat Man 'cannot attain Jo[ a 
certain arid * per f eft Knowledge of Truthy 
by the Hetp of Reafon, \ 

V t before we >cqme to pfov^ the 
Things themfelves,, we fliall /&$' 
dentonftrate it from Divine Autho- 
rity , * ^hich in Holy Writ very 
often Reminds Us of our Ignorance, and 
tells us, that we give bur * ffclvCs. fruitless 

£ains when We endeavour to' come to.th^ 

• . . ... 

Knowledge 6f Things ? ' and, their Caufes i 
and that Man is naturally fo frantfd, that hq 
cannot attain to any certain Knowledge, by 
all his Labour and Study. This is what CJod 
aftbres us of by the Mouth of Salomon y the 
Wifeft of Men. Etclef viii. i(5, 17* When 
I applf d my hi art to know wifdom i 
and to know the events which happen up-. 
vn the earth. Some there are who labour 
night and day, and deprive themj elves of 
Jleep* Then r beheld all the works of God> 

C and 
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and that it is impoffible for man to find out. 
what is done undtr the Jun, and that the 
more a man labours to find it out, the lets 
Jhall he be able to compafs it, and that tw 
a wife-man Jhall pretend to have dif covered 
it y yet Jhall he not be able to find it. 
The Caufe df this Wcaknefs he attributes 
to the Body, in the Mafs of which whilft he 
continues inclos'd, he can never raife himfelf 
to the Knowledge of Things ; for he fays, 
That our corruptible body doth weigh down 
the foul i and this earthly tabernacle doth 
faprtft the underftanding f which is full of 
In any thoughts. We Jcarce conje£lure the 
things that are on earthy ana find with 
pain the things that are in fight. Who 
pall be able to know what is done in 
heaven ? Who Jhall be able to under ft and 
thy councils , if thou dojl not grant us thy 
wifdom, and fend thy holy Spirit from on 
high? Sap. ix, 15. & feq. He declares in 
another Place, that this vaft and inlatiable 
Dtfire of Wifdom, which is born with us, 
has been given by God to Alan as a kind 
of Itch or Leprdfv, to give him a fruttlef* 
Uneafineft. I have beheld, fays he, {Ecclef. 
iii. 10, 11.) the trouble which God has 
given to the fons of men, to exbrcife them 
therewith, whatever he doth is good, and 
is done in feafon^ he has given us this 
world to meditate upon, and difpute about* 
but with this condition s that the works 
which God did from the beginning to the 

end 



tridfiaU not 'be inveftigdted by us. To the 
fame Purpofe are thbfc Sentences in Eccle- " , 
Jtafticus, which feem to have been taken 
from / the Writings of Salomon, Seek not 
the things that are too high for thee f 
neither fearch into thofe which are above 
thy firength, but let thy thoughts be flitt 
about thofe which he has commanded thee ± 
In the multitude of his works be not too curi- 
ous, for it is not necejfary that thou jhouldfi 
fee with thine eyes, the things which aii 
hidden. 'Do not give thy felf up to a labo- 
rious fearch into needle fs matters, neither 
endeavour to pry into the multitude of 
* his works y for he has Jhewn thee man] 
more things than thy reafon is able to 
comprehend, Ecclef* iii. 2 1 . & feq. %tfPaul> 
whp was ferit by God himfelf, to teach the 
Gentiles the only "true Philofophy, . doth 
plainly prove to the Greeks, whofo earneftly 
fought after the Knowledge of Truth, thai 
the Works of God arc vaftly too high, and 
above the Reach of our Underftanding. 
It is written, fays he, 1 Cor. i. 19. &feq< 
jf will dejlroy the wifdom of the wife, and 
bring to nought the underftanding of the * 
prudent. Where is the wife ? Where is the 
fcribe ? Where is the ftudious difputer of 
this world ? Has not God confounded the 
wifdom of this world : for fnce after thi 
wifdom of God 7 the world bji wifdom kne^ 
not Gody that is, by human Wifdom, which 
is Reafon, it pleafed God bjj the foolijhnefs 
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of preaching to fave them that believe* 
that is to fay, to prpvide for the Salvation of 
thofe who make ufe of Faith, and not of 
Reafon; and afterwards, ibid 22. &c..The' 
Gentiles feek after wifdom, but we preach 
Chtifi crucified 5 and then he adds, be- 
cause that which is foolijhnefs with God> 
is wifir than men; and a little further he fays^ 
that Godhas chofin the foolijh things of the 
world to confound the wife. And 1 Cor. iii. 
v. 1 9. he fays, that the wxfdQrnof this world 
is fooiifhriefs with God, and at la$ confirms 
this Do&riric which is taken out of Ifa. 
xxix. 14. and.xxxiii. ,1 8. with the Wot;ds of 
c David % Tfal, jceiv.. 11. Gad kno?weth the 
thoughts of men x that they are but va- 
nity. He likewife diffuades the Cohffians 
from the Study of that vain and deceitful 
Philofophy which is built upon human Rea- 
fon> and not upon the Faith of the Lord 
Jefus. Take care, fays he, that no man de- 
ceive you by means of philofophy and vain 
deceit after the traditions of men, after the 
rudiments of this world, and not after Je- 
fus Chrift. It was therefore from fuch Con- 
siderations as thefe, that Conjlantine the 
Great, in his Speech to the Aflembly of 
Saints, ventur'd to affirm, (prat, ad Cat. 
Sanff. cap. 8 .) € that Man cannot attain to the 
Knowledge of Truth* 5 and Artiobius y who 
was before Conjlantine, writes (Lib. i. and 
ii. p. 46, 47.) that man is a blind ani- 
mal, which doth neither know himfelf, nor 

what 
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what he ought to do, when and y how he 
ought to do it % by any reafon whatever. 
He likcwife reckons amoilgft the Number 
of thofe great Benefits, for which human 
Nature is indebted to Jefus Chrift, and for 
which he had deferv'd to be efteem'd a God, 
had he been but a mere Man, his difcovering 
to us, that Man is afenfelefs Animal^ which 
gives Credit to every idle Notion, and can 
neither comprehend, know or fee, any Thing 
that is before his Eyes : He tells us in another 
place, that when our Under/landing is de- 
Jirous to know the Truth, the Obfcurity 
of the very Things themf elves oppofes it$ 
. and that being as it were blind, we are 
Jure of nothing that we fee s but through 
the obliqtk Mazes of *Doubts and Conje- 
ctures, we fall headlong into Error 5 that 
Man will difpute about every Thing, bat 
knows, nothing: and that although we 
know nothing, we ncverthelefs deceive our 
felves, by giving our felves up to our own 
Pride, . which eafily perfuades us that we have 
attained to Knowledge ; arid that our Weak*- 
nefs and Ignorance is fo much the more to 
be pity'd 5* that tho* it may fometimes hap- 
pen that we (peak Truth, yet we cannot be 
fure whether we do or not 5 and that it 
/was upon this very Account that the blefled 
Jefus did dififuadc Man from fearching into 
thpfe Things, that were too high for him, 
and excite him to the Contemplation and 
Service of God, - 

*■•■■•■ C 3 tA-Cj 
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Lactantius, who was Arnobiufs 
Difciple, has folio w'd his Matter's Steps, and 
taught that Map is igqorant of Truth, 
that he knows nothing by the Help of 
Philosophy, and that we ought to direft our * 
Lives accqrding to the received Cuftoms. 
His whole Work of Inftitutions is full of 

i • • • 

fuch Do&rjnes, but more particularly where 
(as if it were to excite us to the doing of 
that which we are now about) he exprefles 
fiimfelf as follows : {L#£i. Inft, Lib. iii. 
cap. i .) the Holy Scriptures having taught 
us, that the Thoughts of 'Philosophers are 
fooljjhy we mufi make goad this c Do$rine 
by Weeds as well as Proofs, left any Man 
bein(r deceived by the fpecious , Name of 
fFtfdom, or blinded by the Lujire of vain 
Eloquence, fhould rather chufe to credit hu- 
man than divine Things^ that is, obey his 
jieafon rather than Faith, 

S t ? Gregory ofNazianzum reminds us 
of pur Ignorance, - when he tells us (Orat. 
34. qua: ejiz.de Theelogia) that whilift 
we continue in this Life, we only fee th$ 
Rcafons and Defign of the Creation and 
created Things through a Cloud 1 fo thicfe 
\s the Darfcnefs which obfeures our Under- 
Handing, fo great an Obftacle is the Weight 
pf our Bodies 5 but that we fhall fee all 
Things clearly, when we are once lobfenVJ 
from them. To the fame Purpofe fpeaks 
St.Auftin, (Contty. Academic Lib. iii. c 19.) 
Ifhjs \s not fays he, the Thilqfophy- of this 
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World which our Religion has a juft Ab- 
horrence for \ but the Thilofophy of another, 
a fpiritual World, to which our Reafonfubtk 
as it is, could nevery have recalfd our 
Souls, blinded as they are with various 
Mtffs of Error y and polluted with the 
Filth of our Bodies, had not God, of his 
Mercy, brought down, and fubmitted to our 
human Bodies thi Authority of the divine 
Mmd, whafe Trecepts, nay, whofe very 
Aft* might have excited our Souls to come 
to themfelves, and to turn their Eyes to*> 
wards their native Country, even without 
Contention or 'Difpute. 

And in anotherPlace, he expreffes him- 
fclf thus : \de Mor. Ecclef. Cath. cap. 2 .) 
Since Human Under/landing is fo obfeur d by 
habitual T)arknefs, and fo overwhelmed in 
the Night of Sin, that it cannot ftedfajt- 
ly behold the Brightnefs and Holinefs of 
Reafon 5 it was a very faiutary Inftitution r 
that we Jhould fujf*r our ft Angering S'gbt, 
which is covered with the Mifts of Hu- 
manity > to be guided and directed by Au- 
thority towards the Light of Truth. And 
Ifidorus Telufienfis dotk plainly declare, 
according to the Maxim of Socrates* that he 
is very fure that he knows nothing, {Lib. iii. 
efifl. 241.) 

The Council of Nice applauded, with 
an univerfal Confent, what was laid by a . 
^Plebeian, That Jefus Chrift, and his Apeh 
fifys, bad not taught us tho Subtleties of 

g 4 Ugick, 
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fygick, nor the Crafts of Sophiftry^ but a 

pure and clear DocJrine, which has tnain- 
tairid it felf by . Faith and good Works,. 
When drrius's Doctane came to be cxanain'd, 
Alexander-, Bifhop of Conftant'tnople, de- 
fpis'd the Niceties of Logicfc, and had Re- 
courfc only to the Grace of God. I.aftly, 

. 7-homas Aquinas, that celebrated Doctor of 
the School, has affirm'*}, That our Undei;- 

. (landings are - to enflav'd, and (o .elbfely 
chajn d by our Senfes, that they can appre- 
hend nothing perfectly j and that their 
Weaknefs isfuch, that if they come once to 
judge of Things which are certain .in them- 

-ft&es, they fliail becopae uncertain. 
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J?roof.ii. That Man cannot beperfeBly and 
' entirely certain, that an external Objedt 
doth exaftly anfwer the imprinted idea 
he has of it. Becaufe ift. The Images, 
Forms of Shadows, which emanate from 
external Bodies, are no Ways like them. 
%d. JVe may juftly doubt of the Fidelity 
of the interpojing Medium through which 
the Images or Shadows pafs from the 
outward ObjeBj to the Organs of our 
Senfation. id. The Fidelity of our Senfes 
is doubtful. 4th+ The Fidelity of the 
Nerves and animal Spirits is ■ doubtful. 
$tb. The Fidelity of the Brain is doubt- 
fid 6th. The Fidelity of our Mind 
or Under/landing is doubtful, and its 
Nature unknown to us. 



S3SHB e come now to (hew, from the 
|W| Nature of the Things themfelves, 
SinHs t hat Man cannot by theHelp of Rea- 
son attain to a certain and perfect Knowledge 
• of Truth. I have laid before, that Truth 
Is that Agreement which is between the 

pbj<& 
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Objeft without, and the Judgment which 
our Underftanding forms of it from the 
Idea of it within us. Now no Man can 
be certain of this Agreement, till hebe firtt 
of all fure that the Image or Form which 
flows from that external Objed, of what 
Nature . foeyer it be, is the true and real 
Image of that Objcd. In the next Place, 
he muft be fure that this Image or Form is 
conveyed to the Organs of Sen&tion, whole, 
and without receiving any Alteration from 
any interpofing Matter. Again, he mutt be 
very certain that the Organs of Scnfe after 
they have been mov'd, by the Arrival of jthis 
Image, when they give Notice to the Strain 
of this Motion, hy Means of the Fibcep of 
the Body, have been faithfid Meflengers, and 
have given a true Intelligence without alter- 
ing any Part of it Foirthermore, it is. re- 
quiftte that he fhouid be wry fore, that when 
die Brain is ftirr'd by this Information, and 
gives Notice of it to the Soul, to which it 
is Join'd, it doth faithfully xepcefrnt Things 
,as they Are, and without any Alteration. 
Laftly, a Man ought to be fine that the 
Judgment which the Soul forms from fuch 
Intelligence is juft and true. Now all thefe 
Things arc. ' of fuch a Nature, that what 
Pains focver die fubeleft Philofopher may 
takfc, he cannot a Hedge: one. Proof of their 
Certainty, and we, on the. contrary, have a 
great deal of Reafon ta doubt. of the A<* 
greemcqt of th^fe Fo*n*s <ar_ Images of the 
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external Objeft, with the Objeft it felf 5 of 
the Fidelity of the Medium* through which 
thefe Forms do pafs from the Objeft to 
the Organ of Senfe 5 of the Fidelity of 
Senfe and of the Brain, and of the Percepti- 
on of the Soul. 

xft, For firft, Who will dare to affirm, **• »nw 
that the Form, Image or Shadow, which Zu^ 
flows from any external Body, which pre- come from 
fents it felf to us, is its real Likenefs, with- %ip£* 
out any Difference? I don't pretend here to and pi 
examine what an Image is, it being f° rc ^^ e /f/^" 
from our prefent Purpofe j nevertheless, I I™** *'' 
make ufe of the Notions and Terms which *****«■• 
are commonly us'd in the Schools of Philo- 
fophy. By what Art or Induftry fhall my 
Underftanding, which is to judge of this 
Likenefs, be able to compare the external 
Objeft with its Image ; feeing both are with- 
out my Underftanding, and that this iattcr 
can be neither dated nor confider'd, and 
that fome <Men have even doubted whether 
it did really cxift ? 

Supposing however, that it-can be e*. 
amin'd, and that we may judge of it, we 
fhall doubtlefs find them very unlike ; for 
3 Form or Image that comes from a Tree, 
is it a Tree} And if it be not one, can it he 
like one ? For we certainly abufe the Word 
Likenefs, when we fay, that a Pi&ure or 
Statue is like the Original. The Qucftion 
|s here, about z true and perfeft Likenefs, 
4ych as rcprefqits ppt only the outward 
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Shape, Bignefs, Colour, e7^. but likewife 
iall the Proprieties of the whole Body, and 
the Parts which compofe it, as well withiii 
as without 5 to which if any Thing is want- 
ing, there will be a Difference, quoad hoc* 
fo that we fhall not be able to know the 
outward Objeft as it really is : Now 'tis cer- 
tain, that the Form or Image of a Tree dif- 
fers in many Things from the Tree. The 
N Tree is vifible, folid, immoveable, whereas 

its Image is not vifible, has no Confidence^ 
is very thin and fluid, and moveable, 
Thivoubt- 2 . But fhould we grant the Form or 
^mS- Imagp of ; thc external. Objeft, to be en* 
umthro\ tirely like the Obje&it felf ; it is neverthe- 

**Jrm!w * c k ccrta * n > fr° m numberlefs Experiments, 
im^s of that the Medium, through which this Image 

"Ikn'fhe P a ^ es to con * c at j anc * fhake the Organ of 
organ* of Senfation, is very changeable and uncertain. 
stnfMion. L et us confider, for Inftance, the Form or 
Image of Colour in an Obje&s it is plain, 
the Colour we fee in an Objeft irr the Even- 
ing, is different from what we faw at 
Noon-days and that which is. feen by the 
Light of' the Sun, looks different from that 
which is feen by Candle-light, If yoil dark- 
en 1 a Room, and fetFire to fome Aquavita?, 
•'in whith you have diflblv'd fome Salt, or 
fct fome Sulphur a burning in a new Veftel, 
as Tliny reports, that thePhyfici^n Aiiaxi- 
laus did for his Diverfion, every one in the 
Room will look as pale as a dead Corpfc, and 
you'll fancy \hcm to be ail vralking Ghofts ; if 

7 wq 
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we look on a Houfe through the Smoke of 
a lighted Flame, it (hall feem to ftir and 
dance. We obferve a great Variety of Co- 
lours in Obje&s that are near us, but if we 
behold them at z greater Diftanqe, they will 
all appear of the fame Colour, which is ge- 
nerally a pale Blue, fuch as is obfervVi in 
the Sea> or the Sky, tho 5 neither of them 
are of that Colour 5 for the Sea Blue wilt , 
change, according to the. different Winds 
that blow^ fometimes into a Purple, and \ 
fometimes into a yellow ifh Green. I (hall - 

hot mention here the vaft and. glorious Bo- 
dies of the Planets, whpfe Magnitude wc 
know by the Help of the Matbiematjcks, 
which however, feem fo very fmall to the 
jnaked Eye Neither, need we 'infift on the 
Waterman's Oar," which though ftraight, yet 
to the Eye appears crooked, or bent in the 
Place where it touches the * Surface of the 
Water, or the painted and colour'd Glafles* 
which communicate their Colour to all the 
Objeds we look upon through^ them, or 
that of Chryftal Prifms, whicli tho' they 
confift of three flat Surfaces, and are rtiade 
of pure, clearand transparent Matter, yet if 
we lay them clofe to our Eye, will repre- 
fent all the external Bodies of a round 
Figure, and painted with the fineft Variety of 
Colours. Thofe who look upon Leaf-Gold 
agairift the Light, will fee them perfectly 
green, though they, are a&ually yellotf. 

' The 
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The very fame Thing we may affirm of 
Sounds and Smells, which to us appear dif- 
ferent, according to the Medium through 
which they are convey'd to us 5 it is therefore 
certain, that the Images, Forms or Shadows 
of external Bodies, are fubjeft to infinite 
Alterations, according to the Variety and the 
Change of the Mediuiti through which they' 
pafs. \ • ' 

TbeFiM- 3. Nevertheless, let us fuppofe 
tytfcur that thefe Images or Exuvt£, to ufe A]>u- 
S&u. ieus ' s T &W, which flow continually, from 
Bodies, are receiv'd by our Senfes without 
any Alteration, yet how many Arguments 
have Philofbphers brought to prove the 
Deceitfulnef? of our Senfes? I (hall mention 
but one* and I can't fee what Anfwer can be 
made to it. 

Sure if is, that our Senfes depend up- 
on the Organs of Senfation j we feel thoft 
'Senfettons very different, when the Organs 
are brisk and found, to what we do when 
they arc diforder'd and" languid. Many 
Thihgs, tvhich plcafed our Tafte when we 
were young, are become unpleafant, or tven 
loathfome to us in our riper Years. Many there 
^re who fee an Objeft bigger with one Eye, 
than they do with the other j if therefore 
- the Diverfity of our Senfes is fo great, that 
we cannot fee any Conformity in them, 
even in the famePerfon, wemuft own that 
this'Diveriky is ftill vaftly greater in that in- 
finite Multitude of Men, whofe Bodies and 

Organs 
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Organs of Stnfation, which depend from 
them, arc fo vaftly different > for if the Dif- 
ference of Faces be fc great, that it feemi 
as if Nature had defign'd it in Sport, or to 
(hew her Fecundity <$ and if amongft fo great 
a Nucnber of them, we cannot find any two 
cxa&ly alike, c^n we think that there is no 
Difference in the inward Frame and Difpo- 
fition of their Bodies, When their outward 
Shape and Make is fo vaftly different; If we , 
$att be Ally enough to think it, I am furd 
the Phyficians will juftly laugh at us, feeing 
they have in their Difle&ions found as great 
a Diverfity in the inward Parts. 
. W e muft confefs therefore, that out 
Senfes don't feel outward Obje^s, but on- 
ly the Imprefllon pf the Images or Forms 
which flow from without them, and that 
this Impreflion, which comes from without, 
has not the fame Effe& in every Man, but is 
differently felt according to the Diverfity 
of the Organs of Senfe $ in the fame Man* 
tier as Sounds are different, according to the 
different Bignefs and Tenfion of the Strings 
that caufe them 3 and therefore we cannot 
know which of all the Senfations which 
are produced in different Perfons, by the 
fame Objcft, differs moft from that Objeft. 
This is very elegantly exprefs'd by the 
Satyrift in thefe Words : Our Eyes deceive 
us, and the Uncertainty of our Senfes im* 
fofif upon our Reafon. The fame Tower f 
which at a fmaWDiftance appears to me 

four 
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four fquare, will appear round at agreMef 

*Dijtance. A Man maths even Honey wheri 

his Belfy is fuU 7 and our Ntfes are*fini& 

times averfe to the fweeteft ^erfumei'i 

One Thing would never fleafe better than 

another y if our Senfes were not contimaUf 

at War one with the others > • J 

4*. But let us go oft? with oat conde-* 

^Jlfo'" fcending Temper, and . fuppofe ftill, as we 

Nervts have done before, that' the T4sftimony Of &at 

mMtfirits ^nfes is faithful, whdn they receive aiif 

h'dosjt- Forms or Images from: without, which 



/*'• xy. a futie- and particulaf ' Description of rhd 
outward Object, iiich as ; they could not giv* 
the Ijkcrof any other Obje£ ftotn wmch 
they did not proceed, a Thing which Zen6 
thought ^ very necefliry, in order to oiiif 
Knowledge of tha Truth s Who (hall bcabte 
to anfwer for the Fidelity of the Senfes, wherf 
they come'' to communicate to the Under^ 
{tending* the Imprcffion thfcy have r«ceiv'd > 
For injorder-tb this they make ufeof Fibres 
and Nerves; the -Frame and Difpofition of 
which being »fo very different, it follows 
that, they cannot give an uniform Inlor^ 
mationto the. Underftandihg $ they make 
ufe like wife of. animal Spirits, which do 
not equally abound in all Men, and Whdfe 
Aftivity arid Motion is very different. 

I know that "Des Cartes believ'd, and has 
perfuaded a great many, that the animal Spi- 
rits come from the Brain to the nervous 
Veffeis > and fpread themfelves round the in* 

ward 
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ward Fibres of the Nerves, and that they 
fcrv'dto excite a Motion in the Mufeles j that 
thofe Fibres are like to fine fmall Threads, 
join'd together in the Form of Strings, which 
extend themfelves on every Side, quite to the 
Extremities of the external Members, and ate 
fubfervient to the Organs of Senfe 5 info- 
much that this laft being fhaken by the Form 
or Image of an outward Obje£t, the Fibres, 
which are join d to thofe Organs, are like- 
wife fhaken ; and that being furrounded 
and fwell'd by thofe animal Spirits, they 
carry, with a great deal of Swiftnefsj the 
Motion to the Brain, which was communi- 
cated to them in the Extremities and exter- 
nal Parts of the Body i in the fame Manner 
that the String of a Violin which is touch'd 
at one End, doth immediately vibrate at 
the other. \ 

A s for my Part* who have been fully 
convinced by feveral Diflc&ions I have made 
of living Animals, that the Veflels of the 
Nerves, which are difpers'd all over the Body, 
how fwell'd foever they be by. the animal 
Spirits, are very flack and crooked, and 
winding after a different Manner 5 and that 
they eafily ftretch and contraft themfelves 
by the Motion of the Part to which they 
are faften'd * I can't understand how they can 
be like a String, or hpw they can carry the 
Motion which they had receiv'd at one of 
their Extremities, to the Brain With that 
prodigious Swiftnefc However, let us fup- 

D pofc 
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pofe that this may be done fame Way at 
other, yet it is certain, that the asimal 
Spirits are much mote proper to perform it> 
became of thsir extraordinary Fiftcaeft and 
Lightnefs, and as they fill the Cavity of the 
Nerves, i%\ eafy to underftaftd how the 
Motion, which is commuBicated to them 
from without, is immediately coavey'd to 
the Brain : tor although the Veflcls which 
contain thefe Spirits be never io crooked 
and winding, thuey will ftiH keep their Form 
and Diipofition. In the like Manner, when 
we blow a qorpmon Trumper, which is 
crooked, if when you apply your Mjouth to 
the one End of it, you put your H*mdtt> the 
other End, you will find that the Air, from 
within,, doth pufh againft your Hamd, at 
the fame Time that it is mov'dby di<£ Breath 
of your Mouth. 

N b % t h * r • is there any Thing m, the 
ufual Cafe of a Palfy, f where thfe Di- 
{temper has took away the Ufe and Moti- 
on of a Limb,, without taking, away its Reel- 
ing) that CQOttadids this OpuiiAnii for. that 
Limb reseivej its Motion froma g&eat (Quan- 
tity of animal Spirits, which aw.- carctedi to 
the Mufcles by the Nerves $. but if the Brain 
fails of furnifliipg that Quantity <tf S^idUs 
-which isnegeflary to fweil the Mofcles;; or 
if the Mafdc doth not receive thetn^ hilt 
that there remains only- as much a* i&xcqui- 
fite tp fill tjhe Nerve * the Senfe of EeeUttg 
will continue ftill* though without the Mo- 
tion. 
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fion. It n&y likewise Be tfrat, a$ there' a& 
ftverat Fifcrcs hidden In the Concavity of thg 
Nerves, fome of them may be defign'd «x* 
fnrnifhthe Mufcles t/iih aninhal Spirits* ind 
to convey them to the fixtreffiittefr c*f thft 
Body, and fb caiife their Motk>n. In like 
Manner* the Blood, being catfy -d frdmi the 
Heart to the extreme Parts by 'the Ajt&itfy 
is brought back by the Veins of thojfe Ex- 
tremities to the Heart again, Btft this by 
the By. We fhall only add to* what has 
been fafcfc thai the Spirits ire fometimes in 
ibdi Agitation thr&ngh Sickrieis, Sleep,- hard 
Drittking, and the like* aftd thfr Fibres 6f tfig 
jferain are fo violently Ihaken, that the Brain 
thereby receives very different Impf effitehs* 
infomuch that the Underfiiatiding doth think 
'k has foftie Sentiments which the Organs of 
Sensation never had. 

Beside s, the BraiA-, tf h&h is as it were a*"&Wfe 
the Citadel of the Soul, the! Elafeoratory of *£{? 
Reafon, and the Work-man of Perception, doubtful*. 
bt it what it will, is not of the fame Make 
*rtd StruQfure in all Men 5 fre fee that fomfe 
have it left,- -and fome biggefc ? th£ Gonfigttf- 
tatibn df the Head, which lis a certeift Mark 
6i that of the Brain, is fo vaftly different 1*1 
Mcttj that whole Nations have round 
Kfeadls, others have it Iotig, fbme have theirs 
fliai?^ p0itlted : like a Saga^L6if, a^man^ 
have it flat/ and every. Body' krfbw titer 
t&it tlie^So&ftdhefe 6f the Underfiand- 
ijig, the ^aicfefefefs-' 6$ Wit/ and . G<5bcftit& 
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of Memory, do depend very much upon 
the Shape, Make and Difpofition of the 
Brain. 

I t is one of the Philofopher Tarm* 
nides\ Maxims,CFW*0. afud Ariftot. Metaph. 
Lib. \xi. cap. 3.) that the Difpofition of our 
Understanding depends upon the Difpofition 
of the Parts of the Body: Experience, con- 
firm'd by a common Proverb, teaches us, 
that thofe, who have great Heads, are gene- 
rally Men of Senfe, and that a fmall Head 
is always attended with a light and fickle 
Wit. Hipocrates , tells us, (de aq. aer. 
& locis y Sett, 3. J That the Nation of 
Macrocephaliy that is to fay, Long Heads, 
, being perfuaded that the Length of the Head 
did contribute very much to the Valour of a 
Man, did at firft make ufe of Art to lengthen 
their Childrens Heads, till in Time Nature, 
being become obedient to Art, had given 
that Shape to the Heads of that whole Na- 
tion. 

Thersites, whom Homer has re- 
prefented as fo filly and foolifh a Man, had 
his Head of that very Shape. Hence comes 
the Proverb, So many Heads, fo many Minds ; 
for from that Diverfity of the Organs of 
Senfation, of Fibres, animal Spirits, Brains, 
Heads, &c. and from their various Makes 
and Changes, proceeds that Diverfity of 
Opinions we fee in the World. Hence it 
comes likewife, that they fo often change, 
rejecting, in their riper Years, what they 

admir'd 
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admir'd in their Youth, and that iometimes 
in one Day, nay in the Space of one Hour, 
the fame Man (hall alter his Mind and Incli- 
nations, contradict and perplex himfelf with 
to great a Variety of pefires and Opinions. 
But fuppofing that all thefe Organs, 
which are fo deceitful, and fo little to be 
rely'd on, were ever fo faithful and unquefti- 
onable, we fhall ftill be in the Dark about 
the Manner, of the Soul's perceiving thofe 
forms or Images which are imprinted on 
the Brain 5 how fhe judges of the Things fhe 
perceives, and laftly, in what Manner thofe 
Images, which are merely corporeal and 
material, can make an Impremon on the 
Soul, which is wholly fpiritual and imma- 
terial. 

Since therefore we don't know in ih*?M* 
what Manner the Impreffion, which is made £]£/£ 
. upon the Brain, can reach the Soul, and doubtful, 
that the Soul doth neverthelefs find herfelf f** "•- 
mov'd and affe&ed in fomc Manner by the*,. 
Brain, which had been likewife mov'd by a 
corporeal Motion, fo that fhe fhall be able 
to comprehend the outward Ob)e£t after a 
certain Manner 1 as for Inftance, fhe fhall 
frame an Idea of the Sun, as of a radiant 
and luminous Globe, and yet be doubtful 
whether that very Figure be found in the Eye, 
or another different from it. On the con- 
trary, the Soul is convine'd that Image 
of the Sun is represented in the Eye as turn'd 
upfide-down, though fhe finds within her an 

D 3 Wea 
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Idea of the Sua which is not inverted, . She 
is lik?wifc fure that all the Objects, that 
come through the Eye to her, are reprcfent- 
ed in a Situation contrary to that in which 
they off^r themfclves to the Eye, that that 
which appear? tp her pppermoft, is lower- 
mpft in the Eye!, and that which appear* to 
her on the right, is on the left Side of the 
Eye. 

The Soul is likewife doubtful, whether 
the Image which is Part of the Sun, be like 
that which is reprefepted in the Eye. She 
doth; not fo much as know whether any 
Image of the Sun was reprefented in the 
Eye, or whether flie herfelf did not form 
that Idea from the JPrint which was before 
engraven on the Brain, as thofer Ideas are 
which are foriu'd in our . Sleep, in a Deliri-f 
um, or wheh we ale drunk, which however 
have no Reality $ or as thole tyhifh we form 
pur felves whetf we' are awake, fober antf 
inour Senfts: ' l ' ' / '. - \ ' 

B b m d e s ? Men' have taken an infinite 
deal of. Pains, 4 and beftow'd a great deal of 
Time in Stu^y/and Debates/ to find out 
the Nature bf Human {Jnderftanding, the 
riobleft Faculty of the Soul, in what Part of 
tjie $ody it is ftated, wh# are its Ope? 
tatlpns, and whether Mature ih the forming 
of it has imprinted any Ide^s on it, or 
whether; if ha? none but what it receive* 
]?y the Miiiiftry pf the Senfes 5 and thi? 
yery Divcrftty pf Mens Opinions, the #if- 
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ference of their Ideas, their different Con- 
ceptions of Things, which are the proper 
Operations of the Mind, do fufficiently (hew 
how variable, uncertain, and unknown the 
Nature of the Understanding is. Now all thefe 
Queftions and Difputes about the Nature of 
the Understanding can be only decided by the 
Understanding it felf, whofe Nature being 
fo uncertain and doubtful, how fhall a 
doubtful Thing be decided by another 
doubtful Thing? CantheTaftc tafte itfelf? 
Can the Smell finell itfelf, or the Sight .fee it 
felf ? 

I n order to our right and perfed Ap- 
prehenfion of the Nature of the' Under- 
ftanding, we fhould certainly have another 
Underftanding ; for there is no other Facul- 
ty in us, whereby we may come to the 
Knowledge of it : And if it be true that it * 
is unknown to us, and that we don't know 
what it can do ; with what A durance can 
we make ufe of a Thing that is unknown 
to us, in order to apprehend other Things 
which are equally unknown to us $ or what 
Credit can we give to, or how be fatisficd 
about any Thing we have apprehended by 
. fuch Means. 

Since then the Forms or Images of ex- 
ternal Ob jefts, which are the Origin of our 
-Ideas, arc Fubjefl: to fuch Changes and Un- 
4 certainties, iince our outward Senfes are fo 
obtiife and dull, fincc their Organs are fo 
: feeble, - fujee the Nature of. our Underftand- 
* - . D4 ing 
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ing is To unknown to us, how can we pro- 
mife our felves any certain Knowledge of 
the Agreement, between the outward Object 
which prcfents it felf to us, and the Idea of 
that Objcft which is imprinted in our Souls-* 



q h a p. iv. 

Proof iii. That Human Under ft and'mg cannot 
know the Nature of Things with a per- 
fett Certainty. 

IE have ftill one evident Proof of 
our natural Ignorance, which is, 
that the Eflence of Things is 
fueh, that it is incomprehensi- 
ble to our Understanding 5 for 
having before prov'd, that Nature has form'd 
Man, and difpos'd his Understanding in fuch 
a Manner, that he cannot attain to a furc 
-and perfeft Knowledge of -external Ob- 
jects, although this might fufficc to cut off 
all Hopes of our ever coming to a certain 
Knowledge of Truth by the Help of Reafon; 
neverthelefs, if I prove further, that the 
Narure of Things, and even of Man him Self 
is fuch, that it cannot be known by Man, 
Human Undemanding will be left without 
any the leaift foundation of ArTurance: Since 
IfbalJ 
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I ihall have prov'd on the one Hand, that 
Man cannot naturally have any certain Know- 
ledge of Things, and on the other Hand, 
that the Things thcmfelves are in their Na- 
ture fuch, that they cannot be perfedly and 
certainly known by Man, which laft I come 
now to prove. 

It Is impofllble to know the Eflence of any 
Thing, unlefs we know in what it agrees, 
and in what it differs from others 5 that is, 
unlefs we underftand its Genus and ^Diffe- 
rentia, for all Philofophers agree, that the 
Eflence of Things confifts in this ; and that 
the beft Definition that can be given of them 
is, that which (hews their Genus and "Diffe- 
rentia. Now if thefe two cannot be known, 
neither can we ever know their Definition 
or Eflence s but we cannot know the Genus 
of a Thing, that is, in what it agrees with 
another of a different Species, unlefs we 
know the Eflence of both, therefore it is 
neceflary that we fhould know the Eflence 
of the Thing whofe Genus we want to know, 
but we have been {hewing, that in order to 
know the Eflence of that Thing, we muft 
firft know its Genus, and if fo, the Genus and 
Effentia have need of one another, in order 
to their being known, and the Knowledge of 
the one depends on the Knowledge of the 
other. So that we fall into a Circle which is 
a defective Way of Rcafoning* that prove* 
pothing. 

We 
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Wfi may affirm the fame of die ^Diffe* 
rentia, that we have of the Gems ^ for I 
can never know in what a Thing differs from 
another, uiilefi I know them both : One 
Inflarice will make this, plainer ftilL 

If we ask the Profeflbrs of Phiiofophy, 
what Man is, they will anfwer, That Man 
is a rational Animal ; here yon have the 
Germs and the 'Differentia. Now the 
Genus ought to be equally common to all 
the Species which are comprised under that 
Genus $ and therefore Man ought to be an 
Animal in the fame Manner that a Horfe 
is an Animal : For if Man be an Animal 
after a different Manner from a Horfe, there 
will be fome Difference in the Genus y 
\qmtems Genus ; and confequently it will 
not be a Genus $ but now how will you 
be fure that Man and Horfe are equally 
Animals, if you do not underftand the 
Nature of both > Nay, if you do not per- 
fectly know v what an Animal is; which iaft 
is as uncertain as the other. For if you ask 
thofe very Philofophers what an Animal is, 
they 1 will anfwer, that it is that which lives, 
fecls^ or . that whkh has Life and Senfe : 
But now; my dear Matters, how can you 
be fure that Man and Horfe do equally feel, 
or that the Senfation of a Man is entirely 
equal to that of a Horfe ? 
-Rut if wc will believcriD^ Cartes Abzt 
new Inventer of Truth, he will tell you 
that a Horfe doth feel the Spurs that gaul 

. ' • WW* 
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him, ho more than a Tree doth the Hatchet 
that cuts it. Befides, we know that there 
ate fpcqe Plants which give fome Tokens of 
Sehfation when they are touch'd, though 
they are not therefore Animals, nor confe- 
quently Horfes. To thefe we may add, that 
we fee a Man or aHorfe, but that we don't 
fee an Animal, but when we fee a Man, a 
tiorfe, a Fifh, a Bird, or fome other Ani- 
mal, and therefore we can't know an Anfc 
mai which 15 the Genus, but by its Species* 
and yet we were but juft now endeavouring 
to know the Species by the Genus* Wc 
therefore fall iqto that erroneous Kind of 
Reafoning, which is call'd 'Diallelis, which 
is as much as to fay, Alternatory which is, 
wfien in order to prove a Thing in Quefti- 
pn, we have recoutfeto another Thing, the 
Proof of which doth depend on that very 
Thing which was in difpute. 

Besides, fince we muft know; the 
Gems of a Thing, in order to know the 
Tiling it felf ; in order to know the Eflencc 
pf the Genus, we muft Hkewife know its 
Genus, and the Genus of that Genus, and 
fp on, upwards ad infinitum, and fo either we m 
fhall never come to the Knowledge of the " 
Tiding we feek, or elfe we fhall be fore'd 
to ftop at fome fuperior Genus, whofe Genu s 
is unknown to us. Now if we don't know 
the Genus of that fuperior Genus, we fhall 
be likewife ignorant of that fuperior Genus, 
and cqnfequently of all others that depend 

upon 
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upon it, and fo of the Thing in Queftion. 7 
Let us now come to the ^Differentia^ which 
together with the Genus makes up the Ef- 
fence of Man. 

This Difference is drawn from Rea- 
son, with which he is pretended to be en- 
dow'd, now this is the very Thing in Que- 
ftion in our prefent Enquiry, viz. Whether 
Man be endow'd with Reafon, and be ca- 
pable of Reafoning ; and if we cannot be 
f fure that he can reafon^ we cannot be fure 

that he is a rational Creature, or that Rea- 
fon is his 'Differentia 5 however, let us fup- 
pofe him reafonable, how are we lure that 
he is the only one that is fo i 

W e have the Writings of fome great 
Philofophers, who held, that other Animals 
were likewife endow'd with Reafon. No 
one can decide that Controverfy, unlefs he 
flrft know what Man is, and what the other 
Animals are : We muft therefore come back 
to the very Thing in Queftion, viz. What 
Man is, in doing which, we feek, in that 
wfyich is unknown, the Knowledge of that 
which is unknown, without ever being able 
to extricate our felves out of the Labyrinth, 
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Chap. V. 

Proof, iv. That Things can never be perfect- 
ly and certainly known by reafon of 
their continual Changes. 



here is ftill another, and that a 
T gjj manifeft Caufe, which hinders us 
:8S§29 from the Knowledge of Things, vix. 
the continual Change they are liable to; 
which Change is fuch, that they cannot con- 
tinue the leaft Time in one Condition. To 
cxprefs this Mutability of Bodies, the an- 
cient Philofophers have compar'd them to 
a running River, which is very applicable to 
the Subjeft in Hand ; for as Her ac lit us has 
very well obferv'd, No Man ever went twice 
into the fame River 5 becaufe the Waters 
that did flow yefterday from that Part of the 
River where a Man went in, are already 
gone, and others have come into their 
Room, which do likewife run away in a 
Moment; and as the Philofopher Cratylus, 
did no lefs fpeak Truth, when he affirm'd^ 
that one cannot fb much as once enter 
into the fame River 5 fo that very Horfc 
that carries you now, and which you fancy 
you know very well, is not the fame Horfe 
that carried you yefterday, nay, is not the fame 

' that 
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that carried you but a Moment ago. Timd 
has run away with fome Part of it. His 
flefti, Bdnes, Skin, Hair, &c. are changed 
by the Food he has taken, and the Excre- 
ments he has voided,by his Growth, by Tranfc 
piration and Refpiration, by the external and 
internal Heat, by the Accefs of the Circum- 
ambient Air, by the animal Spirits which 
flow from him, * and the * new Supply of 
Mattel repairing the Lqfs of that which is 
gone. 

Wherefore Tldt&i and all thofe 
ancient Phildfbphers whom* he has quoted 
in his Theatetis, I mean Empedocler, He- 
raclitus, TrMagoras$ and the greateft Part 
of the other Philofophers, excepting Tar* 
menides, and thofe Poets whom Seneca has 
follower (JEpift* 5 8.) Viz., Homer 7 and 
Epcharmus ; all tfoefe I fay, have affirtt'd* 
That all Things are, but that no one of 
them doth fo exift as that one may be able 
to fay, that it is a lure, fix'd, and permanent 
Thing. Hence it follows, That when I ap- 
ply my felf to the Study of a Thing, it 
will ceafc to be what it was, even before I 
can have fix'd' my Thoughts upon fath an 
Enquiry : This made Cratyhs affitm, That 
Man ought to faf nothings and that Ht 
ought to content himfelf with wagging Ms 
Finger. Now a$ thofe Tilings whicn vte 
call Univerfals, are made up of Singulars 
and Particulars, and that w€ cannot know 
Particulars, bftcaufe they' efcape us %f 

rcafoa 
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reafon of that continual Change and Flux 
which attends them ; it follows that we can- 
not know the Univcrfals, which are made 
up of them. 

This Reafoning made (uch an Impref- 
fion upon St. Auftin's Mind, (quaft. 83. 
qitafi. 9w) that he drew this Inference, from 
it, That we un$ expeB m petfeii .Know- 
ledge of the Truth fromourSenfes $ zn&Ari- 
fiotle, being defoous to confute this very 
Argument, took riicli a frivolous Method, '' 
that he has rather: confirm" d, it, ( Arifiot. 
Metaph, Lib. jit. cap. 5. but let iragoi a. little 
fixrthcr. 

If all Things be really fubjecV&ttChange, 
I moftof Confequcncc be fubjeai to ir my 
felf, fa that every Hour, nay,, every Mce- 
rnent, even whiffl I am peaking, .Lbeeoraie 
another Man $ and though this Change is 
not cafily pcKclv'd in. fa (hart a Time, yet 
it it cafily dilcowcr'd foou Time after j how 
ihali therefore Man,, who is fia- ■ changeable, 
fo varying, and finineonftantin himfeif, be 
ableLto judge with: any Certainty .of icvery 
Tungcift.: ..-"•-. 
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Chap, VI. 

Troof. v. That Nothing can be certainly 
known by re of on of the Difference of Men. 



WMf Men be fo fubjed to Change, that not 
IM one of them can continue never fo lit— 
"** tic a Time, to be l^ke himfelf- there 
jnuft certainly be an infinite Difference in 
fuch a vaft Multitude of Men, as I have al- 
ready obferv'd 5 and fromfo great a Variety, 
what Conformity of Judgment, what A- 
greement, what Certainty can be expeded > 
How can I be fure that That which appears 
to me, doth appear in the fame Manner to 
you, or that That which feems white to me, 
feems fo to you i Or that the Colour which 
you and I call wl\ite, doth appear the fame 
to you that it doth to me i 

Since therefore Things appear diffe- 
rent to us, or at lcaft, fince we cannot be fure 
that they appear alike to that great Multi- 
tude of Men, who either fee Things dif- 
ferently, or are uncertain whether they all 
fee them alike or no, which of them fhall 
we judge to fee Things as they really are ? 
And in fuch an univerfal Agreement, what 
Rule fhall we fix upon, which of all Men 
to believe above the reft} 

The 
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T H s Fc*t Euripides . did clearly dlf- 
cover thi*. Defect of human Nature, when 
;he,.njadc; Qtfawks to.fay, IfPheenif.'uf. 504, 
. 505. that amongft Men, there is nothing 
alike, except the Names of Things, but-mat 
as for the Things thernfelves, they had fto- 
thing.flcady, nothing certain, in them. ■ ''■ 

T H e Philofopher ■ Prfitagoras : acknow- 
ledged .as, much, which inade him to-afliRH, 
that every Man was the&ule of Trath to him- 
felfj bat as for mc,, I dare farther affirm, 
That )» Man can bethcRule. of Truth*© 
■himfelf, by reaibnof that Difference, "4-hart 
been Ipe^kirigjof, whtfhiinor only betwixt 
all Men, b»t itke wile between one and-tfcfe 
*ame Petfpn.',> / :.j:.: ;; .1. ,?•"» 

« a » * « : « ** ft * a «• ® ***« «.»* J )».-*if 

■ /■■■.;Ch a P S;yu./' ij :;^ 

Proof vi. 2^>^ Thkgs cannot, fa fetfefth 
and Mtt$tj$f\ known, becattfe tbetr Cattfes 
are infaitfa- . .._-■-, 

f^| the preceding Proofs we trntft 

Wp one more, viz. that all fob/- 

§Kp y Things are ft/ linked to- 

:r, that we cannot conceive 
one, in other, nor that other with- 

out! ; a Third, nor this Third with- 

out' and To on, till going from 

.one > another, our Mind has run 

ova inite Multitude of Things, of 

.Vfeich this World is compos'd. Now it 
E being 
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being, iropoflihle for Human Undemanding 
: to know air Things* or to know ahy one 
.Thing without knowing them ail, it follows 
4fott/jfa can know: ndthing. .: --:* 
:.-i5iK*F*o«B for Inftancc, thar Iwant to 
kqow what Man is, as lie confifts of Soul 
and Body,. and: is endow'd with Reafon 5 I 
can never know what he is, unlefs I know 
the Nature of the Body, of the Soal>and of 
Reafon : Our Bodies being compos d of Fire, 
, Water, Earth and Air, I ought to knovP 
ctbe Nature of thefe four Elements, in order 
to f know the Nature of Man. I begin firft 
to iearch into the Nature of Fire, and 
j$}ct 4U that Pfailofopbers have faid concern* 
ing it, If I confult T>es Cartes, I find that 
I cannot learn from him what the Nature of 
Fire is, until I be fully inftruded in, and ac- 
quainted with the Syftem he has invented % 
neither will it be fiifficient for me to iiavc 
iVarn'd it, for I muft examine it, and com- 
pare ft with -the < Syftems of other * Philofo- 
phers, and I muft judge which 1 * of them all 
is the trueft, in order to which, I muft go 
back tb the Knowledge of the fiift Caufes, 
idiicli have been hitherto unknown. 
::1 F ; r:om thence I muft go on to find out 
the Niftire' of -Water, then that of Air, and 
1aftly, f that of Earth; in aU which Enquiries 
, we fhall fihd the very fame Difficultlfs, after 
%hkh I muft be obliged to look into the 
TabrleK of our Body; A and the Stru&urc and 
'Ufc-lflfail its -Par&r.and this will afford 

- .•••••'•" •'-;' " Matter 
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Matte* for cndlefs Labour and Study + 
tVcry one of thfcfe Things, natwithftanding 
the many Experiments and Difputes of fa 
many Years about their Nature, remaining. 
Hill very obfcure and uncertain; 

Neither can we excufe our (elves 
from enquiring how Man is ingendertd, it • 
being no lefs important than difficult to 
underftand what Generation is/ what are the 
Caiifes of it, what the Father, and what the 
Mother contribute towards it s whence that ■ 
Faculty of engendring comes; how the 
Child is form'd in his Mothers Womb £ h6w 
it receives its Nourifhment there, and who 
gives it .Strength and Induftry to break out of 
that Prifon, whether Man can be begotten 
without a Fathet,6r without a Mo&ct, as fdmfc 
have believ'd, why a Male or a Fopialc is be- 
got, why a Child (hall prove flat-nofed, 
why his Hair (hall curl, why one (hall be 
Very fmall, why another fhall be cholerick 
or fanguine, why given to Women, why 
a great Eaten, or a great Dr upkard, why fickly > 
Why healthy and long liv'd $ and thus you fee 
what an Infinity of Things muft be know;n. 

B u x let us fupppfe that they may all be 
known, we (hall find ftill fome unfqrmoun- 
table Difficulties, when we come to the Na* 
tare of the Soul, to confider what it is, 
where it is, how it a&s, what are the Ef- 
fe&s of its Operation 5 how it is join'd to 
the Body, &c* t if you could know all thejfe, 
you will be. oblig'd ftill to gp further, and 

E 2 ' examine 
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examine what Rcafon is, what its Ufe, and 
what its Bffe£b»are, and this will oblige you 
1 to undcrftand the whole Art of Logick tho- ; 
roughly 5 in a Word, it would be cndle(s to 
enumerate all thofe Things which are necef- 
fary to be known, in order to attain to the 
Knowledge of Man, and our whole Life 
would not fufike to know the lcaft Part of; 
what mud be known, before we Can, 
thoroughly know any one Thing ; it is, 
therefore better to ftop (hort, left we fhould 
undertake an u&kis Labour. 
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Proof viL That Man has no certain Rule of 

Truth. 

|E have ftill another, and that a prin- 
cipal and irrefragable Argument, 
agairift the Temerity of *D*gtn*- 
tifts, viz. that it has pleas'd God 
to deprive human Nature of a certain 
Rule of Truth ; for as every Thing is fo 
blended with Truth and Fallhood, that we 
can fcarce diftinguifh them, and often mi- 
ftake the one for the other ; how fhall wc 
be able to make a right Judgment of them, 
unlefs we had a certain Rule of Truth, by 
the Application of which we mighl: be cer- 
tainly convinced, chat whatever agrees with 

it 
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it is true, and what difagrees with it is 
falfe > It was for this Reafon that the Philo- 
fophers, who appiy'd them (elves to the Search 
of Truth, did ufe all the Endeavours their 
Wit and Induftry was capable of %1 to find out 
this Rule, They gave it the Name of Crite- 
rium, and made it twofold, one to dired 
our A&ions, the other to direft our Opinions. 
The whole Life of Man is regulated by the 
firft, and all his Knowledge depends upon 
the fecond* and this being once well fettled, 
we (hall by the Help of it be able to diftin- 
guiftj Truth from Falfhood 5 and this is 
what we call the Rule or k^t^iov of Truth. 

This Criterium may be taken feveral 
Ways, but at prefent we only feek after that 
which is properly the Meafure of Apprehen- 
fion or ' Perception j by Means of which 
Meafure, if jrightly us'd, we may underftahd 
thofc Things which are obfeure: We (hall 
, here fpeak only of this Criterium or Rule of 
Truth, which makes ufe of Reafon to attain 
to the Knowledge of Truth. 

This Criterium, is threefold, viz. the 
Criterium of which, the Criterium by which, 
and the Criterium according to which, The t 
Criterium of which is Man 5- for the Que* 
ftion is about the Knowledge of Truth which 
Man is defirous to attain to. The Criterium 
by which is the Means or Organs which 
Man makes ufe of to know Truth, fuch 9s 
our Sen%s or Underftanding 5 and the Cri r 
terium according to which is the Attkm of 

E 3 the 
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the Underftanding, which applies' tfte Crifev 
rium by which, to the Search of Truth. 

The Uncertainty and Infuifiiciency of 
thefe three Kinds of Cri(eriuni> in order to 
the Knowledge of Truth, has been hereto? 
fore clearly and (ufficiently proved by other 
Authors, for the Nature of Man being ftill 
unknown to us, notwithstanding all the fruit- 
lefs : Endeavours and Debates of Philofophers 
to "the contrary, it is ftill more unknown tq 
jus, whether it can attain to the Knowledge 
- j of Truth 5 it follows therefore, that the Cri? 
firm* of which,' that is, human Nature, is 
uncertain. 

N o w if this be the Cafe, as it plainly 
is, it follows that the Organs of Senfe, qr 
*?he Impreflions which they receive, their 
moft inward Motion, and Fancy other wife 
called Imagination, which is the Impreffiop 
or Impulfe caus'd in the Soul by an outward 
Objed, and the Modifications of the Mind, 
which Philofophers call Vifum x all which 
are the Ctiterium by which > are ftill more 
pneertain. Nay, the Underftanding it felf 
(which according to fome) and Reafqn 
j^which according to others,) is the Criteria 
tim by which , are equally uncertain; for it 
ss.imjtoffible to know the Faculties of a Na- 
ture which isunknowq. ' ' ' ' * 
The Faculties being unknown,, {he Af- 
^ionismuft be fo like wife $ and in theft epp- 
jfiflfs the Criterium according to which. I did 
riot undertake to mention every Thing that 
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might be faidjon this Head, having ftill 
£b great a Way to go, that we cannot flop 
long at eyeajy Places especially confidcring 
tjwt there are few but do know what is. 
taught itt the /Schools of Philqfpphy* con-; 
cerning tlje Deceitful nefe of our Senfesiaqd. 
Uttderftanding$,fbr there is fioJJubjeft whiefar 
the Academicjks. and Sceptkks are, mOret 
proud and forward to contend for than this. 
I fhall therefore content: my felf with offer! 
ing jfome Proofe which do . entirely diftre- 
dit and explode this Rule or Criterion of 
Truth. 

Since Truth cannot be known ntftfah. 
out fuch a Rule or Criterion of ' Truths it, 
Will be vety. neceffary to- find it,r before we. 
begin our Search after the Knowledge.^ 
Truth. Now we can never find this CrJ± 
tmofty unlefs we can know a true one ftpo* 
a falfe one, in order to whi<&, pur firft En- 
quiry muft be whether the true Criterion 
bears any certain Marks of Truth, by 
Means of which we may, and without which 
we cannot know it 5 but how fhall we know 
thefe Marks of Truth, if w$ don't know 
Truth? *We ought therefore to find out 
Truth before we can be able to find 
out its Criterion 5 and the Criterion ought 
to be found out, . before Truth caji be diC- 
pover'd : No w* fince neither Truth, nor the 
Criferium have been found out, it follows 
that neither the one nor the other can be 

attaint. 

£4 Si: 
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Besides, the Criterion being the Rule- 
9 of Truth, we ought firft to fettle this- 

Rule, and fee that it be right and flraight 
before we apply it to Truth j for if it be* 
not fight, or if we arc not fore that it is : 
lb, it will not be a certain Rule, .neither 1 
can we ever truft to it ; but we can neither 1 
make it right and ftraight, nor be fore that 1 
it-isfo, unlets we have fome other Rule ofi 
Ttuth, which we Certainly know to be right, 1 
to try and rectify the other by. This 
Second ought to be likewife try'-d and redify'd 1 
by a Third, and this Third bya Fourth ; and fd 
ad infinitum i Theft Matters' 'having been 
amply and fully explain'd by the Philofopher' 
Sextus EmftiricufynMin of a fubtle arid pe- r 
rictrating Wit, who has humbled the Pride of 
the c Dogm*tift$ more than any one elfe j I' 
hav* contented my' felf with a fummary* 
Abridgement -of -them. c 
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Chap. IX. 

Froof viii. Wherein iji. the Evidence of 

• Strife and Reaforiy is confuted, zd. Shew* 

-trig that the Objetts which prefent them- 

fetves to the Minds of thofe that are a- 

fleepj drunk or mad y are as evident as 

the Objefts which prefent themfelves to 

the Minds of thofe who are awake, fiber 

' and in their Senfes. 




L L thofe who boaft of an Ability »' a*. 
to come to a perfeft Knowledge of £JJ ^ c 
Truth,' by Means of fome KvXtu cmfuted. 
or Criterion of Truth, do agree that it is 
further neceffaty that we Ihould have a clear 
ind diftinft Perception of Things, either by 
the Help of the Senfes, or of Reafon, ot 
by any other poifible Meatrs; fo that it is 
requifoe that' the Mind ffiould have a diftind 
arid* evident Idea of a Thing; in order to 
its; right apprehending it. This is the Lan- 
guage of all thgmatifis, wheteio they doni 
perceive that they make the Knowledge of 
Truth ftill more difficult * and that inftead of 
one Criterion f they require Two, viz. the 

Idea 
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Idea of the Thing;, and the Evidence of that 
Idea. Now if it be plain that there is no 
Criterion, as I have juft before prov'd that 
there could be none, it follows that the 
Evidence, which is the Companion of Cri- 
terion, cannot fubfift : To which you may 
add, that there is nothing evident but what 
is fo to all the World s for if no Man will 
admit a Thing to be evident, but what w* 
pears fo tp him, Truth and Falfhood will be 
equally evident, for every one of thole, who 
hold contrary Opinions, will ailedge Evidence 
for a Proof of his Opinion, Now as there 
is nothing fo evident, as to appear fo to all 
the World, it follows that there can be no 
Evidence at all. One cannot therefore fuf- 
ficiently admire the Blindnefs and Ignorance 
of thofe Philofophers, who, boafting that 
they had Evidence on their Side, cannof 
fee that which is mpfi: evident, viz. the 
Deceitfulnefs ot Evidence, which takes the 
Part of any two oppofite Parties indifferently, 
and lends ifs Afliftan^e to either of them 
againft (he other 5 and that we can never 
reap any Benefit or Advantage from fuel) 
an Affiftance, till all the Philofophers be 
agreed and re-united into one and the famq 
Se& Can any Man, how clear and diftjnd 
foever his Options of Things be, have the 
Confidence to think that he is the only wife 
.Man in theWorld,and that all the reft ar? mad ? 
P'oth not Evidence it felf often deceivf the 
(%W$ ??r^Pn, whp fijid^ 3 ThijUg frlfe in hi« 
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4Dld Age, which in his younger Years feem'd 
"to him evidently true, 

Let us attend' to what Sophocles fays, 
(Oedip.Tur.v.f. 639. &feq.) Never did 
any two Friends ; or any two Nat ions, fol- 
low the fame Sentiments towards one ano- 
ther, for fooner or later they will all find 
the fame Things y bitter and fweet. Tp 
which we may add the Saying of Terence, 
(Adelph. A&. v. Sc. 4.) That no Man ever 
order d his Life Jo wifely, but that the 
State of Things, Time, or Cujlom^ would 
afford him fome Novelty, and Inftrufition 
to convince him, that he was ignorant of 
what he fancied he knew 5 and that he 
ought to reject what he might have thought 
tnoft defirable. Now which of all thofe 
Evidences (hall we believe or follow, that of 
Youth, tharof Manhood, or that of old 
Age ? Did *DionyJms of Heraclea, (who> 
overcome by Excels of Pain, turn'd from 
the Se£t of the Stoicks, to that of Epicurus, 
and was therefore firnam'd the Inconflant.) 
Did he, I fay, find any Obfcurity or Con- 
fufion in every Thing, whilft he kept to 
(he Se£t of the Stoicks ? 

Nay, I will venture to affirm further, 
That that which appears to the Mind in 
Sleep, or when a Man is drunk Or light- 
headed, is no lefs evident, than that which 
appears to us when we are awake, fober and 
in our. Senfes. When we wake or arcrcr 
CQvefd from a drunken Fit orMadnefo we 
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do indeed find that we had been miftakcn ; 
but we could never be fenfiblc of it, whilft 
the Fit of Sleep, Drunkennefs, or Madncfs 
held us. Nay, we fometimes queftion in 
our Sleep, whether we are dreaming or a- 
wake, and after we have confider'd a while, 
wc perfuade our felves that we are awake, 
and have in our Thoughts a perfect Evidence 
of what then, prefents it (elf to our Mind. 

Did not the Man of Argos, who dreamM 
that he was at a Play, and was the only one 
who clapp'd an empty Stage, believe that he 
clearly faw the A&ion, and heard the Words 
of the A&ors } Are not the Tranfports of a 
Madman, his Fears, his Anger, &c mani- 
feft Tokens that his Mind is pofiefs'd and vio- 
lently mov'd by the Images of fome ftrange 
Object ? How many are there, who, though 
afleep, do ncverthelefs give exad and ra- 
tional Anfwers to every Thing that is ask\i 
them \ How many make fine Verfes in 
*, their Sleep $ nay* fome will even climb up 
to the Jops of Houfes, and walk upon them 
with all feeming Circumfpedion $ all which 
could never be, were they not prompted to 
it by fope -very clear Ideas. Have not thefe, 
who fancy them felves prefent at fome noc- 
turnal . Feaft a£ W itches, very clear Ideas of 
Things ^iiich Jicverthelefs are falfe arid fri- 
volous |.inibmuch tliat when they come to 
awake, t;hey cannot perfuade them felves that 
jail thefe cpstrayagaiit Vifions.were done in 
their Sleep, but verily believe them to be 

x real, 
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real, and are ready to think them mad or 
afkep, who offer tp contradid or disbelieve; 

them. 

S i V c 3 therefore theft Images or Ideas ' 
which offer therafelves to us in our Sleep, 
boW evident foever they may then appear to 
us, are nevertheless very falfe ,• how (hall 
we he fare that our waking Hours are not 
another Kind of Sleep, during which, out 
Ideas, how plain and evident foever they 
may appear to our Mind, ate neverthelefs a$ 
falfe as thofe we had m our Sleep i TUu % 
in his Tbe*Ut€s,\m rais'd this very Doubt, 
and they are very much miftaken who think 
they have found a certain Tpken to difepvee 
the FalOiood of Dreams, viz. That they 
have no Relation to the Matters we have 
been doing when awake : For if they fhould 
happen to have any Relation to them, we 
(hall have no Token left to diftinguifli the 
0DC from the othe^ Now fuch a Thing may 
toafdy happen. Suppofe, for Inftaqce, Thar 
in my Sleep, I dream that I am difcoorfiqg 
with my Friends, ajbout the . fame Things I 
had been telling them the Day before, and 
that the Barking of a Dog has interrupted 
my Story $ the next Pay when I come to 
awake, I fhall be apt to queftion, whether the 
Jtarking of the Dog has interrupted the Story 
A was telling when I was awake, or that 
which I told in my Sleep $ and it often hap- 
pens; chat we doubt whether fotne Thingp 
- have really happened to us, or whether wp 
■: _ \ - ' only 
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drily dream'd them $ dnd if oil the othcf 
Hand, our Dreams have no Relation to 
what we do when awake, why (hould we 
father believe that thofe Things Ire dream'd 
of arc falfer than thofe we did when awake ? 
For fince there is fuck a Difagteement be- 
twixt them, and that Difagreement is the 
Mark of Falfhood, the one ought not to be 
more fufpe&ed of Falfliood than the other* 
I t is agreed that the Confcioufncfs of 
our Minds is form'd by the Imputfe of the 
Brain, by the Motion of the Fibres and 
animal Spirits, as I have fhew'd before. 
Whence it follows that the Evidence of 
thoie Images which prefent thetafelves to the 
Mind, being nothing elfe but & Modus ov a 
Modification of thofe Images, muft proceed 
from the fame Caufc with the Images them* 
felves. This Point being once granted, as 
indeed it cannot be deny'd, we muft like- 
wife grant that the BtaUi may be fhakenv 
and the Fibres and animal Spirits be motfd 
in like manner by internal Caufes, as well 
as by external Obje&s. Hence we may co» 
elude, that the Evidence may be oh the 
Wrong as well as the right> Side, and that the 
Evidence on the right Sick' carries no Marks 
whereby it may be known from that on the 
Wrong Side. Neither can thefe Marksvbe* 
taken frodj any Thing elfe,' i£ It be true; as 
the Maintakiers of Evidence affirm, That 
what -is- evident, is fo of it felf, and needs 
4ifc Proofs from without, m .-■:•/ .. • 

For 
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* f;o» if it wcreTUtt fo, we fhould nevet 
be able to difcern one Evidence without 
the Help of another Evidence, jas of an 
outward Light, to fee the Light. Thus if a 
Man fhould carry feveral Coins in one Bag, 
aH of Copper, Except one which was of 
Silver, and fome poor Beggars, who knew of 
it, fhould beg for4hefe Pieces of Money, 
leveryone hoping that the Silver-piefce fliould 
fall to his Share, and the Man, to whom the 
Bag and Money belongs, fhould diftribute 
them in the Dark amongft them, none of the 
Beggars would be able to know whether he 
had received the Piece of Silver, or whether 
it has been taken out of the Bag,unlefs fome 
of them guefling by the Sound, or the 
Seeling, or fome other frivolous Token, 
comes to believe for certain, or find out 
by fome infallible Tokens that he has it ; 
otherwife it would be as ridiculous for 
him, as for the reft, to think that he had 
the Silver-piece, ^and that all the reft were 
miftaken ; and fucb whimfical Difputes could 
be no way decided but by Day or Candle- 
Light. 

, Jt is much the fame with the Error of 
the < D*gmatifts 7 every one of whom, being 
furrounded with: the. greatcft Darkncfs, holds 
and.feels his Copper Coin $ there is not of 
them but boafts that he has by fome infallible 
Tokens found lhat his Piece is the only pre- 
cious one/ viz. Truth, which he has re- 
ceived from Qqd, the Giver of ail Good, and 

chal" 
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challenges to hiaifflf a difljiaft and £#i4ent 
Perception of it, evea.cUarcr than th$, J»igfc 
of the r Smi. at Noon-<£y r \.aad is fo fijUy 
perfuaded that all the le^larein an Errpr, 
becaufe they likewife thini^ that they have 
the fame identical Piece qf Silver, that he 
will never own that, the . Evidence he fi> 
much boafted o£ was but mere Darkncft, 
till Light has been brought to him from 
another place, . '• \ , 
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Proof ix. CWmivg* ift.TbeReafomtptA 
jpos'd by Pes Gutcs+for our doubtingegf 
every Things viz, That we don't mom 
whether God has wot crested us of fucb 
a Nat we > as that we Jbatt he always 
mfiahen. Whemf it follows % zd* That 
our internal ^Perception of Jhwgs is 

. uncertain and doubtful. 







WBSLBs Cartes furntfhes lis ffilltfith 
d gjj another Rcafon for our doubtmg, 
when he fays at the Beginriiftfc'of 
his Meditations, (Medfa i. and <3. and of 
bis Principles y & Frincip. part i . £. s • and 
L3.) that we dorit know whether Gid has 
not created us of fuch a Nature* as that 
we JbaU be always deceiifd} even m thofh 

Things 
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£hhgswfrit!fc appetr* U us moft ilzat #%d 
^videifi.i. This Problem had been wprtijyof 
^PJailofophcn had the Pcrfon who propound- 
ed ifj -taken jthej .Pains of fblvi*vg it * when*! 
cali iti^ta^ Idon'tnicah 

> Ohriftia^nPhik)fi^hiir/ win? knows thaD 
&ad vtttightxm tv£rf. mad coining int* the 
vmldi Join L . pi bat he*e 2)*!* ©**/*/ (jit ate 
As a PHiiofi^hcr, aoditk* as a Chrift^an; aM 
fee tiait tupld fa^pbfe' thati f hcrc f was t>6X3<^ 
{Z)es£Mt£S+ VfriAc.ftafc,i:$j.) could Afc 
well %|tofe tfemrX^ ikld crsaatcd Minkift4 
fubjed: to Error. But .Marie . furpe iws • ■ tak 
very? sriuofat iis, /that hri ihpnW fi> fodAIfcf. 
u^focaOHoo^CTdr oliTtuth^fQnUitha&dfttf 
tit hand begilMi zhis Syftdmi of P^ikrFophy^ 
Jdonbtng^ h and gitoetf ns rlids >Reafons flour- for 
doitifc, jHc fhoittd, bmnediatdy afriar, fc> abfok 
hift&ly ccafcb bo jdoufait, i (a$ t if the Way^W 
Tttrth had; been dhowTd •. hirtl> i sotn jHfcaYttft 
^iiixitfltriiblnaudi as triubti^lrimfeif gfcttui % 
foiViag^thofeiVQry Ar^uraeqtB, bjfctofch* had 
indottf ibufajfito 4oiibt>: ' Bmxhins not a p*#> 
per Placebo *ifaac of this, fatter j it isrfoffi* 
c*ent (to ray, : that this Doubt ' is of- fuch 
Wdghti, that it .maft fciacteciiiis frofM^-«- 
«iwiDgvany;,Pj:opoi5tion & £tttafr*, wh*8$ 
we imarkffiqfe^irf iour Reafon $ ' antf <$es€ar* 
tctis fo&i from having ovoufhf own it, that 
I canBBat;jfcc?/ hewir it caiv t>e «vtrt ffidkctty 
unkfs Faith comes to *the iBdp &f JEfeeafefr, 
For if a Mah . is once pt rftiadadl that he is ^ 
Grcatuixfo. irarald « by 'NflSiiCy that ^ha* 
?! F appears 
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' appears true to him, fliall be falfej whatever 
is propos'd to him againft fiich a Notion, 
muft appear to him eithei true; or falfe; 
if fclfc, he will juftly re;cdit$ if it appears 
to him to be true, be being naturally foiram'd, 
-that what appears t<r him true is afinally falfe* 
' he will ftiil be obliged to rejed it as £lfc * 

fb that it will be eafy for him to overturn 
'all the Arguments that can bealledgcd againft 
his Opinion, ahd ' it will be impoffible to 
invent any but what will fell under this ge~ 
ttcttll Rule, that >fc hat appears trueft to Man/ 
isor may be falfcft. . . f * 

• . However, 'what I have been allcdging 
above, and* efpecially the Reaftm which ¥)e s 
Garttt has propofed for our doubting of 
every. Thing, doth entirely Overthrow and 
demolifh the Fortrefi into <which the 'Dog- 
matijfs ufe to intrench themf elves, when 
they affirm that we have a ceitaih intimate 
Knowledge of fcveralThmgs, whidi, though 
n«J founded t upon Reafon, is nevcrtheleft 
certain and evident : And that tfagitnowledge 
qf the firft Principles is of this Nature, as 
Well as the Certainty I have, that I am now 
awake ; and that although thefc Things can* 
not be proved i>y Reafon, we have nevcrthe^ 
lets an internal and fure Perception, that 
thofc Things are certainly Co. For if Na- 
ture has form'd tnc in fuch a Manner, that 
whftt appears to me moft true, fhall be moft 
felfe, when I think I know, and have a fen- 
fibleand intimate Perception that the whole 
• • -:;-, 2 is 
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* 

is bigger than its Part, or that I am awake ; 
I jjiall-bcobiigy to believe it falfc, if I ftick 
dofely to that Reafon which *Des Cartes has 
given us for doubting of every Thing. 

'• 1 ' ' ' ) 
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Proof x.That if rid Petitio Principal Begging 
t\ff the (jjluefiionl to prove >bj Jlta/bn that 
< ilkte is any Certainty in Reafon. 
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IS 1 Have ftill one Argument left, 
to fcrove the Weakiids of Rca-o 
~fon, tfhich conies 10 the fame 
Thing as the former* viz. That- 
^h^tever Arguments we foraif 
in the Defence of Reafon, a*e thcProduar- 
on of Reafon * but Reafon can prodike^ 
nothing that is entirely certain, therefor* 
what Proofs focver I invent to maintain the 
Certainty 6f Reafon, muft be iikewife un*; 
certain. Tis therefore a c Betitio?Princif>iii a 
begging of the t^ueftion, wdefend Reafon by . 
Arguments drawn from Reafon ; For what-; 
ever Proofs we al'ledge as true and certain/ 
being produced from Reafon; the Thing 
in qucftion will ftill be whether Reafon can 
produce any Thing that is true and certain 
or riot. ' j 
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I>r6of xi. TKff <>«r Reiifimings ire m£- : 

rose wetowM»)». to * >, * t ) 
wftdb it in 8««d- EmubP. 
gh we drive the TiagnM- 
,'.'. :r-.r ::»|«*.toDe(i«ir!vc8uo;his, rjiej; 
cm,.tring^ni»;Bte*(f.«8aifl8;(iiKV but they: 
lnnft ;i»al«e.j»fe.of: Reaftftjng, ■ .1 (haM'not : 
lwre iquotejthp: Authority- of Jfisypal Phito&f 
pkmrs, wi»taeiVijupOTtbft!to/>f kcafon- 
ing 'ds-dSutofijl,- u»0»tan- ; tM4n&*?:iPBSrtt 
and m»ipMH!'4*hit,3lIitfei: B.ujes.ef L«gi«fc 
weteohly .Mas, .Taps sjid-i Qlsgs, froBh 
which a Mano could not, $»){£;««'„ hifn&hy 
and which rii adt that &ppea? truo which w<n> 
aftualfy firffi, frorn wh»sh tfcsy jconcluckd,. 
that a MaiUmuttoe-out of : h>:^ifcstogivi;. 
Gredit torithac which -ib of#n J .4ejcciyc& nu?fr 
But I wilOcndeayour. to be rnore/Cfiadcfcond-. 
ing; Xet any <rf thole AqgiDRsnjs-te pi^d 
pounded t& m*u whidi : oar : Adversaries l^old 
fotxermhrandiuiilputaW&.findJwjlLfls.*; 
fently Ihcw you that it ' is very uncertain ■ 
and proves nothing. If they want to prove 
V£.thatPtffrr is a rational Creature, they will 
• . v - 3 ' reafoa 
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rcafon thus j Every Man is a rational Creai 
turc, 'Peter is a Man,, ergd 'Peter .is a ra- 
tional Creature. The'firft.pf ihefc three 
F/ropofitions, whfch is uniyerfal;' i$ taken. Sot 
granted, because every particular Man 1s a 
ratipnal Creature i for when we have oncp 
found that this Man/ and that' Man', and A 

, Third, Fourth, &c. areratloi ~ ~ 
and that we never Taw a' Mai 
To ; from the collected Heap, of 
ticuhr Pro'politipns, which U 
every Man in particular is a rational Creature, 
they have formed that uftirafaj Proportion 
that every Man is a rational Creatiirf ; Whence 
It follows that the Certainty tff this uniycr- 

, fal. Proportion depends on the, Certitude of 
all the particular ones. ,' ' ' 

But in the Iteafoning'w'e are no\fr exa : 
inuring, the Certainty c ar Pro- 

pofitipn depends, on' t! of the" 

priiverfaf one/ fpr fro , .that 

every ; Man is a ratipnal e con- 

clude thajt "Peter is fo t ive fall 

into a vicious, kind of ailed 4 

fcircte, which, the old ailed a 

DyallaHesi ' Befidcs, i w has 1 

maintain'd, that God can change the Eflcnce 
of Things, and caufe them not to be what . 

they are, infomuch that the Number Fprty 
ihall not be compos' d of two Score, and 
that a Man ihall hot be a rational Creature, 
( I don't at prefent enquire into the Truth 
of tho£ Propofitions ) it may lb happen 
I j that 
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that fome Men may be found, which are not 
rational Creatures, and therefore that utii~ 
verfal Proportion, that every Man is a ratio- 
nal Creature, fliallhold no longer true. 

This fingle Inftance is fuflicient to make 
us doubt of the Certainty of every Kind of 
Keafoning, . and we have been induced to 
think fo, by the many Aigumcnts Which 
Tome eminent Philofophcrs have fcrnifhed 
us with i l|owcvcr,Ido but lightly touch upoqf 
thefe Matters. But upon the whole 'tis very 
plain, that if we aft as becomes Wife-men, 
we (hall take Care not to depend too much 
upon fuch Reafonihgs, as we have fo often 
found the Falfhopd of. In this Difpofition, 
if the ^Dopnatifis fhould offer to attack 
me, what w eapons can they beat me with, 
whilft 1 keep my fclf intrench'd! and covcr'd 
with my Doubts and Diffidence > The beft 
Arguments they can ufe are thofe which arc 
<call'd Demonftrations, for whatever Proof 
they bring, will be of no Force, unlcfs it be 
reduced into Form of Argument and Rea- 
fooing : but what Reafoning or Argument 
is there, but what falls under that Law, f 
hayc proposed, of doubting of every Thing? 
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Proof xii. . That the &tjfenfi#b$ amimgft 
the various Setts of Dognktifts^^i^ft 
ficient Re a f on againji adhering to any* 



H E Diflenfions amongft the 'Dog- 
matics, will likewife afford us a very 
pregnant Argument aeainft*hem- 
felves, which is the fame that the* Phyficians 
called . Empiricks, urged agaijift thole who 
join'd Rcafon to Experieri(^, :i ihd w^ett rf«ftt£ 
fore caHed rational or^teafoningPhyfidans; 
Viz. That if nothing Was f eVer affirrtfd v <by 
ohe Man, but 1 was ckity'd by another £> if 
there never* was any Hypothec or DoSMnc 
advanced by feme, but what has bcenfc&n- 
tradi&cd by others 5 what Affuranie cahVe 
have from thtir Affirmations, feeing ©flier 
'Dogmafick Phitbfophfers ? equally conctfced 
and arrogant,- will not admit them to hbve 
any Weight* .-; >; ;~ 

• : Iet usdamihi all- their St&Sy aiftfask 
every one ofthem, what they think of thon- 
felves, and of aH the reft * aiid they \Wlf fno- 
dcftly anfocr f That; they hive Thith orHfccir 
Sides, and that all the reft Aire miflfefcen. 
Ask anothe^ wha( they thjnk? of thi$i : fen<* 
they will -anfifrer Without HdKatioft, tfckt it 
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certainly is an erroneous one, and thus every 
one,«f them lays Claim to Truth 7 fo that 
the/ only ftand applauded by their own 
Sectaries, and condemned by all the reft; 
and can it be confident with ;^rudence to 
follow a Sed oj Party, which has no Com- 
mendation but its own, and i$ condemned 
hy fo many others. - . . .n \ ; 
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. ban eftpblijhed by tqany excellent Tbt- 

tiW&bfts? ■'.. h ^/AJnach«P»r;.V*r Pherc- 
• : ; <yde«~ ?,. EM^P 1 * 5 - .4* ^pedocjes. j, 
^Gorgias Lpwtwius. i $. X* Boph^ncs. 7. 
. • Jpictwwn«&( - 8, JParaic%i4cs. 44. Xenia* 
• yds*., ko/igcpajfcnifr H'.^^piclitus* 
i^B*. Ana*agor?s. ia. Danqa#LW v ^4. 
L . ?rota«Gf as. i5 r 5ocraee*. * tf. v . Plato, 

Ariftotlc. 1 8. Arcefilaus, Aitftwrvf the 

.ivdmto , tifithe, fifth . Academy, , 04, 

\.Qtig*n ^ PyfrfwmifaV 
27. Mctfodorus. 
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' xy. MctrodonjSu a*. Aqaxtrctas, zs>. 
Pyrrho. 30. How many real Academies 
there have been, and the Difference be- 
tween the Acaderpy. and Pytrhoftifhi. 31. 
That there halt* been but two Academies, 
she, Ancient and the Modern* w.hfch iafi 
l\Moas a real Pyrrboriifm. 33, ffherem 
. the Difference between the new Acade- 
. pyymdtbe Secj of the Sceptkks,« Jbewn, 
and reconciled. Fir (I Difference. 33. 
.Second Difference. 34. Third Diffe- 
rence. 35. Fourth Difference. 35. 

:; .Fiftk Difference: n. Sixth Difit- . 

'. tmce. 38. Seventh Difference. '"39. 

. Why thofe fthilofepbers, who made Pro- 

■ zfeffim of* doubting, cbofi /rafhtr tb be 

called Acad? ffltcta t£an Pyrshoftiarw. 40. 

Jtisfaif* tkatlbe&eQ of the, Sccpticfct, 
- or Vytthaaiam, , was interrupted after 

Timon. 41. Tunon of Pblius. 4». 
. Nwfifhmw > of , Tcps. 4-3. Thwdofius 

pftiithytit*. ,.^. vEnefokmus of Coof* 
,-, fits. .4-$. Pwlpcfty 0/f Atoartdrifc. -. 46. 

Cotpeiius Geljtus. 47. favowaus. .4** 

;. ,t>cym Ea$fri<3& 40. /^?*)&Zwr. Scctm 

•. Jiiflpirieus :« the fame with<$*m& of 

. JCt«eroo«* ..$&. Tbe>£re*p.. Affinity be* 

. .*W#* .-rtfc" Steads, '*♦ JwHpfcfck*' 4W 
the Methodical Seft*. . 5 1> fowm. 5 2* 
Uratiia?. sj> ^^ fuftherm»r^ among 
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mm of Efretria. 57. The Eretrick and 
Megartck Thibfophers. - $s. Monimus 
the Cynic. 5 9. Among ftrange Nati- 
ons, the Magi. 6cf. The BFachmans, 
<Si . Certain 'Philofophers among ft the 
Turks, called Aftoniflicd. 61. Ambng 
the Jews the Eflcnians. 63. And tBe 
Scborcans. 6+. R Moles, Ben Mainuuu 
6$ . And among ft the Arabians the Talk- 
ers. 



ThMt th$ *S3n?§* E N of Scnfe and Learning having 
<Z£z *? M : * difcover'd with how great Dark- 
h^ been *%&&& nefc out Minds are fu wounded, 

2rx£' and witl1 ^**at P roftmnd Obfcurity all 
u*T?hU*- Things about us are covered 9 and obferving 
[others. at t h c £ nne t j me? t h at t h c principal Caufe 

of thofe Errors, info which Mankind is fo 
apt to fall, wis their venturing to walk in 
uneven, crooked and broken Paths, in the 
midft of the thickeft Darknds, with the 
fame Preemption and Precipitancy as if 
they were walking in a fmoorh, plain Ground 
at Noon-day; this made them ftop, and 
Moderate this natural Propenfity and Impe- 
tuofity of the Mind : and after having 
check'd, and, as it were, bridled their Minds, 
they brought them to thcmfelves agaiii, and 
difentangled them from their Prejudices. 
They carefully examined the Nature of their 
Bodies, - of their Minds, and of every Thing 
about &nd without them, Mid by thus^b* 

{crvyig 
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feving and trying all Things^ they have been 
atlaft convinced that the only Way to pre- 
vent falling into Error, was to ffcfpend their 
Belief. And fare it is, that this was the 
Originc <of Philofophy, and ! that it Owes its 
Birth ro this Method x>f doubting, which th$ 
wifeft Men took from their Observation of 
the Weakness of Human ynder^andingJ 
There was then fio other Difference between 
a Man of Senfe and a Fool,, between a Phi- 
lofopher and a Dunce, "but that the on$ 
knew that he khew Nothing, and the other 
khewit not. : J \ : 

If therefore we take the Pains to trace 
jhcHUtory of Philofophy, from its firft Ori- 
ginal to this' j>rdfcnt Time,; attfottgft tha$ 
great Diver fity of Opinions, ;Vc fhail find 
that thofe excellent great Meh, who were thi£ 
Authors of it, except fome few of them; 
did all agree in this, That Truth is hidden 
from us, that 6ur Underftanding and Senfei 
are weak and deceitful, and that our Minds 
aft abfohitely igriotantof every Thing. 

Ilhall not place Homer at tjieir Head, nor 
make ufe of ..WW Authority as the Scepticks 
gladly do, whether in Conformity tq the 
Cuftom of all Antiquity, which in all Con- 
troversies ufed to appeal to Homer j or be T 
caufc they kue^r that Arcefiias and *Pyrrho 
had his Book continually in their Hands/ and 
were ever reading of it; Neither ffiall I ai- 
ledgethe Authority of the feven Wife-men* 
who arc pretended to have been the Found- 
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ers. .of .thisXaw-Of doubting, becaufe fucri 

precarious 'Authorities have more Oftcn- 
tation than 'Truth. 
Am- i. I except however Anacbtrfis, who is 

***"• j"ai4 to have .affirmed, That there was nfl 
Rule ox Criterjum of Truth, and that Mari ' 
couid comprehend Nothing} and whore, 
proved thofe Greeks who were of a contrary 
Opinion, 
Phoecj- '' *. Asfor,PMm^<&x,noBodycandenx 
**! JiU being of this Opinion, iinco nc has af- 
firmed in his Writings that' there was no 
Truth in any Thing, at ieaft that be sjnew 
of Dane, 
p^hago- i- S veil was likewife the Doctrine of 
«fc y?jtbqgoraj; t '.and in thol^ Writings which, 
are attributecj tcj bim, we-iind' this excellent, 
Maxim, tbat.po^MaaiugtytQ.willi for any 
Thipl, jbefijufp bellows, ii& jjhat is beft 
fct'Jlun^i. and,, being fujiy sonyine'd ihaf 
Man eojfji} not,., with «1| .the, Study: arw) A'p^ 
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c^mfti oux.c&.ihe School , of i&mptfokti. 

vitoo a Booi; which he divided, into. thce& 
%W$i l In tto fr$» Jfeftew& thar-we taanot 
tyhtha& any lEhiqg exifts: In tile! ftcond 
Butt h0 ,prcA»c4, tfaaj: though. U were true 
thaft . fan* . Thing* .exift, yet rMm ■ was not 
atyewo TOmpccheivi it, neither the Undet- 
(landing, fio^ $^t> f?A, Wing: any: Rule of 
Xmth: Aa4i*,rtlrt thirds heprotfd, that ' ' ; 
tb0ogh.it Wflro,p9flibi* fat t.Mao, tGunddt* 
ftehijfcrtie .lhi^% H« He «OnUliicvt r snikcT 
aootfcr ofcnfiWtj-rjpfh^rhat - Mmfclf undtr^ 
Aottfb ; 3: 1 .-..'! j '• ■ •; i\ju I.iit ,. : ,i-\ 

<J. Xenophanes, /who is.fccfconed a jP^.xenopha- 
*i^;#»yw% *H4 Mfee»«^gGtfh*H!fc under- «*- 
(land nothing certain^ that there i? licitbtt 
Rute ;©£: Truth* ^derftanding, iter Senies, .- 

tfatv all ,«kp^ ion , ittert &nqO and fi* 
maintain'd this Do&rine with To much fiokti 
rtfc and Pride* that he was bd&tftl tpibe ic „ 
tl*© fitfl-tovflotpr Of it, though. hejcealtyrVfe 

:off. J&wim&m v(ho was: qfcnthfc 6i»» E ichir . 
S$$» i$rni«4 That .tree Wifckwa4idjsiwijr m«. 
a«d: wjiaUy, ,«o»M iin <our. . fib^cntbng; oiib 
J»dgrtte*ft Mnd.ifceiifcf of Thtogsi }.-,i. i ;1 uf i 
;r.rfe ^fiw^i^>:wh0mtPi^ifiinaarles thbparmou- 
<*>*»«„ ftgcq&l thorn Of Raflinjjft >and: Arises. 
^eg^ocft-.wjhaifeniqr'd they -hfflUatfcain'dito - 
B*BQjHl'eda&v^tich he affirtacd fo.be Ahotd 
9ntiR0a0h4 -,o : ..:•: ■/-::'.; ::d-, r.iilt 

.o;x 1 g.Xeniades 
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xcaMfu •*■; $, Xeniades of Corinth affirmed, That 
* there- was ciot Rule or Criterion of Trath, 
ahd that out Ideas, Notions, and all Thing* 
elfe were Fafcfe. 'Democritus mentions this' 
Xeniades, aud therefore I can hardly believe,- 
though I dare hot* deny it> that he Wis *th«* 
6me Xmtades zlfo o£ Corinth, who had 
'Diogenes for 'his Slave, and furvived hias *' 
"Democritm being older than *Di(%tne$y* 
who dy'd at the Age of nirtety> Years. \ 

Zcnotf IO# Zenq of? Efe* is famous among t hoto 
tt ' who taught that we ought tc* fufpend our ; 
Bdief y he was the Author of the Eleatk& 
Sea, which TIato <loth attribute to Xeno- 
phaneSy and even pretends that it is older 
than he, (Plato*. Sopkifl.* 

HcracKrufc w. Heraclitus maintain'd the very Tamp 
Do&rinc* as did a lib, 

Anaxago- i2.' Anaxagoras y who peremptorily 
affirm'd, That all Things are furrounded with 
Darknefc 

Democri- **• ^Domotritus taught that the Caufes 

tus. of Things, were unknown, that there was 
^nothing true, or that if any Thing were true, 
wecouid not know it > that he knew Hot 
whether he did know any * Thing, or Nd* 
thing, or whether any Thing lifted briiof 
he rejected all Kinds of Dembnftration, and 
this Maxim efpecially is afcribed to him, that 
Triith lies hid in the Bottom of a Weil* - 

fr<*ago- t+. Protagoras, one of the Dttciples of 
Ttenwrstus, and fonam'd- JVifdom, dkUf- 
firm that there was no Rule of Truth, that 
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r Adththg was cither true or falfe ; that thetd 
x^as a vaft Difference betwixt Man and Man * 
that That, which appeared to the one, did not 
appear to the other, and that nothing is more 
5n this, than in that Manner j and being fe- 
tisfy'd that there was nothing of .which the 
•ftme'tfhihg might not be affirm'chtad* cfeny'd, 
and bdng uncertain whether one might ar- 
gue Ptoand Cm of the fameltung, he was 
the firft who fettled that Method of main- 
taining the two contrary OpinWnfc about the 
fanwt Matter; - > ' "y 

• * 15. Socrate$[ the; famons 'Ad^hor of thi Socrates. 
Att of Doubtfrig, did afterwards take thd 
fame Method* and- brought' f it into great 
Wopxjty for hwing observed ^ 
Sbthfng, and did not ftf much as krtow, that 
they knew nothing, he declare^ it openly, 
ahd pftrfeVd that he knew nothing. This he 
thought madfe frim defcrve the: tShara&ei? 
given liim by the *Det]>hick Oracle, of being 
the ^ifeft of ; Mcn i the higheft Pitch of 
Wifddm conflftirig in the knowing and ac-: 
ktftiwi edging bur Ignorance. 

A n p we may fee by Plato's Dialogues, 
thai he never wbtfld : affirm any Thing, let 
thtiSiibjeft piropds'd to him be what it 
would; but that he contented himfelf with 
confuting thofe who had been bold enough' 
to affirm any Thing ; and this it was that 
induced his Advfctfaties to call him Fool and 
Ignorant, fdto£"he contented himftlf with 
*fcirig QuSfti&is* jpf others, without ever 

h J anfwer- 
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'. anfwcriag . any t tymfclf, and that -he -; w^ 
always ready fb owa rus .ignorance -and, St*- 

Jy to .dfc Ssfes** w-9'4 Jw 16 f°p^». ;«** 

foffp^that Qt.Natuwl J?h^)fppijiy, wfoiefc 

he, fc$ : .j^yated at ^tft^nd feqp4i-* 
length to ^ above 4e&eaflh of hi$NQfaft 
Sanding. As to his own, ^aiacjaila'r, hp ftwnd 
Jumfeif .r^jialvufficiq^j fy&, that^oygl* 
in the Jfcgtonihg he fancied biiflielfipifitT 
ty expert in iti and was thougbtfo by otfairsv 
he became in the End blinded- with, iftctfr 
that Degree,, ythat. he, was, forced to fpigct 
all that pe nad/learn'd, before, and profqfeXJ 
jfuch prbfpu^d'.J||riqra,n<^, i that;. J |ic/4id J .«ot 
(b much •a^lpaow whether fee wv> f %Mw 
or any,Tfyng ^lfe,. or in^t, whatffAwg 

he was. jt . , . ..,;.,•.;,;, M i v,n:J ruli 
Some ^n Jiavc , th^igh^. t^at h*. was 
neither -fi&yxe nox,in earaeft wjhea ttffyota 
after this Manner, but that be did ,it| Ifi^i- 
cally or tjirbugh Modcfty ?: $ijd tp^f^foie^Ijfc 
Arrogance of the. S?ffli/&„ i who, ftaMflty 
bragg'd'that they were . -ignorant of ng&tflg* 
and that they were a/ ways -ready :tp iijif- 
courfe pn any Subje& <wlHIWWi;i -M ibtt 
had been the ( Cafe, ta/y^4no|fyryfcp«h 
lifted fo conftamly. in, t^tr.fpub&kuftMt 
open Acfcnowledgerflent,(of fifs .Igwwamsej 
eipeciaUvwhen hqdifcourfedfvi^hhiS'F^ndsj 
and wltfl tober : and ieripus.- ••Persons;.. <«kk& 
when there was no, Roam for his icgpiftgl 
down and r^iculkig tjie ThMofqphcxs. iic; 

would 
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would nevtfr have examintt; all Thtogv *> 
cordirigto his wonted Cuftom, and Confor- 
mably: to thi^: Doftrinc, . neither wQtiJd:;hc 
have given fofalfe an Ititefpre»tion^-ato4'fo 
contrary to his own Niotions of the, Oracle 
that had given fuch an ample XeftimOny of 
his Wifd^iit From him have fprung & veral 
Softs ;, of; Phiiotbphcrs, the. moft fetnous of . 
whiqh,afber wards tailed /UcaJtmcs, have fol- 
lowed, thb wife Method of doubting ./f>f 
every Thing*, and not only imptov'4 oUt 
, even cvriejlit to its £reat*ft Perfe&iom ; 

\6.\¥J*lk> the Father and Founds* ^^/Z 
the Academy, having : been inftf udtfd <\ byfrfiAcL* 
Socrates in the Art of doubting* and jdccfcp:- 'fry- 
ing himfelf his Follower* /foofc his; Method 
of handling Matters, and Undertook -to, of>- 
pofe all the Philofophers who had gone be- 
fore him $ and not only in thofc Writings 
of his, which are called Gymnafiuk^ but 
even then when he feems to be moft posi- 
tive, whether he makes Socrates x>i. ahy 
other to fpeak, he never advances any. Thing 
for true, but propounds K; only as probable, 
and kc?ps ftill to this Maxim, that the 
Knowledge of Truth mirfb be left to the 
Gods, and the Children 6f the Gods, and 
that we ought. to content: our felves with 
feeking after, that which is probable. . . . . 

The Jlcadernkks % mho. followed, P/att, 

endeavpur'd t<? fettle th« Philofophy v which 

.till that Time had.bf&v toofe attd.:*mfer- 

tled, and was already burdened with the 

G s Know- 
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-Knowledge of too many Things* Thty 
form'cT Sy (terns* Plans and Rules of Do- 
Grille, and ndgtedkig the Precepts of their 
Mattei; Socrates, who never approv'd of fach 
-> Ways, they fettled feme Laws both for 
teaching and le&ftting, and had even the 
Boldnefs -to advance (ome Do&rines* 

Ariftotie. x?. H ow8 vfc*, t^4rifiotle koAtM this 
brtcettain and doubtful Manner of disputing 
upon etery Subje^ and was followed m k 
ty the Peripattticks. Several Trfcatifes arc 
found aftiongft his Works, efpecialiy in his 
Metaphyseal Books, which although they 
don't quite (hut up the Way to Truth, 
yet they do not permit us td fe*rch after 
it, but by the Way Of doubting, iftd aftir 
bavklgfirft queftidrt'd and cxahtift'd it '* Nay, 
hfchas evtn vettturti to %> that thfefe isflo 
Difference betwixt a firm Opiftion fend efcf- 
tain Knowledge j whence it follows that, all 
'tbe* Notions of Men being uncertain, ail 
their Knofcltdge fttiift be fo too. 

/rccfiias, fcfc. Artefilas foltewsed after, whbta 4*i 

^^ahefent Author (fothfon. M*l. Lib. uC*p. 

AsAdmy. is.) elegantly calls the glorious Fyinie of 
Me Academy, wbt ajffihns nothing. He it 
was, \vh6 recallM that Law of doubting 0f 
'ferny Thing, which had bieft ttiairiHHn'd "by 
Socrates, but by this Time Was almdft come 
to nothing. He renewed that ancient Cu- 
ftom of conrradi&iiig every Thih% that Wis 
advanced in any Gow*r6v^rfy>, of rtmintaih- 
ing that which Was inoft probably and 4f 
z : never 
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ftcver going beyond Likelihood and Probata 
lity. Nay, he carried.it ftili father $ for ob- 
ferving that againft the Maxim of Socrates f . 
Viz. / £#0*2/ iwthing elfe, except. that I know 
nothings this important Qbjf&ipn might btf 
made 1 that Man muft consequently know 
fomething, if he knows that he knows no- 
thing ; he would not fo qiuch as admit pf 
this Maxim which Socrates had kit behind 
him, to be a Kind of Comfort to hqipan 
Weakness j and affirmed, chat wv did not io 
much as know that we kn$w nothing, thae 
there was nothing furc j that Nature had 
not given us any Rule of Truth; that jtha 
Scnfes and Un^rftanding of Man can ap? 
preheod nothing as true j thajtifi, every Thing 
we might find fome Bxafcns ofaqoai Forcp 
to the contrary i that one Thing was 
neither more true, nor even jnort likely 
than another 5 that every Thing was wrapt 
up k* Darknefs, and that we ought not 
therefore to approve or affirm any Things 
Jrot always fufpend our Aflept and Beliefs 
fo that he never would declare his Semi* 
meats, being even unwilling to admit that 
(Men bad any Sentiments at all $ and if any 
Alan did declare or maintain his own, he 
oppos'd it wkh great Pkafaatoefs and good 
^Manners, as w#U as with a great deal of 
Wit and JLeatnigg. 

« B wt a&cr aU, ihisf&iiePcrfaa, who* in 
-all Phiioibphical Di^ute% would never 
agree that one Thing wa**s»C£ ?hj»n another, 
i ; - G a when 
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when he retitth'd to the common Ufes of 
Life, 1 would always prefer that which ap- 
p£ar'd moil' probable to him 5 and yet fo 
great was his Mddefty, that in the Pra&ice 
and : Defence 1 of this Method Of difputing,- 
he could not bear to be call'd the Author or 
Inventor of it, but would always afaibe it 
to Socrates, to Plato, to *Parmenides and 
Htraclitus : ''■ Hi was heverthelels drawn into 
fliisTTarty by ^Pyrrhe % and wholly adher'd to 
tikn, after hehad left Theophtaftus, Grant or t 
*&iodor*s and Menedemus. ' 

'.H e was therefofe a&ually a Pyrrhoniani 
and the Tjrfkontans have: put him in tfec 
Nunlber of the Scepticks and Pyrrhomans, 
H10 lie never reje&ed the Title of AtMtmick f 
We muft therefore look upon -him, not only 
„ as the Reflorer , but likew8fe\as the Refot met 
of the Define <of Socrates* ltd of the o!4 
Academy : Tor 'twas he, who gave Birth to 
the new Academy, - which' is founds on 
more folid Principles than; the^ old -one: 
Neverthelefs, thenigh he had-;rnanyDifcipte% 
yet his Dodfrine- was not prefently reliftvd, 
bebaufe it Jodky as if he' tiad r ddfignM^to 
extinguish all the Light of 'Knowledge, *o 
pvepcaft the Mind with Darknefs; and over- 
turn the Foundations of Ehilofopky. 
Lacyd«. ;; '' t&- Ldtyd&s was the bnlyoritf, who main- 
tain d the Do^rinc of Ofpcefilas^x Hetranf- 
riiifted it to Evander, who- was one of - his 
©f fciples 5 Rvattder rranfmfttetf it to He^ 

/^r : afir ; h^»<^r»W^ : • ^ . - ^\y< 
r - 4 :v/ - * ' 20. Came ad es 
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' ,-" 20. Carmades did not however follow thep™^*. 
Do&rine of ■ dmfilas in every . ParticuUr^^^ r / 
though he-rejtaih'd the Chief -and -Stun p£ \fytc*dtny. 
in general. This caqs'd ' him to be call? drtfr^ 
Author of a new, called the third Acac}ewy n 
He: opp&s'd with a great de^l of Wit ?nd 
Eloquence -all the Opinions that were p*Q\ 
pounded no hinji without ever difcovering ty& 
own. For bsfides his great Application 1 ^ 
the Study of Bhilofophy, he had a wonderfefc 
Strength of .Wjt, an exeeliew: Memory^ 
fluent Tongue 3 fine Elocution^ and a longt 
Vft of Logick: His School w*s therpfo^ 
very much jreforted, an4 when the .Atkw*A 
ant deputed hitp to the Senate of Romt^ 

about Mattel of great ; Confe<iueni:e,^o^ 
Critblaui a ffimpatetichi and %>iogene* 31 
Stoick Philofoph^t were his Colleagues, ^e t 
was very favourably receiv'd by t\it Remans^ 
It was theAthat the Force of Eloquence, 
and i the Worth, of Philoiophy began to b* 
known at Rerw, and their flourifliing Yomh^ 
who then began to aim at the Empire of the? 
World, attra&ed by the Nov§l)cy. and .Ex- 
cellence of So noble a Science, a* that whick 
Carnqadfs pvpfc&'d* didrefofp<o him with; 
fiich Eageraefv lhat Cato, otherwise a Man 
of found Judgpi<ent, but of a Difpofitiq# f 
little top ftvage andcrjbbed, as wanting; thati 
Politenefs whtetws the £ffe<& of Learning an4 
Literature* #ndbftng a Str^ngcf to the Civi? 
Jity and , CQuttefy - of the ; Rlpjntns • of ; h« 
Tunfij bpgahi^Q ::(Mp*& t^riew Kind <J 
. " G 3 Philofo- 
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Philbfophy, which could fo eafily obtain 
whatever it ifefir'd $ ami advisVi the Senate 
to^fant thofe Deputies what they asked, and* 
then that they mould be fpeedily and ho 
n^teably difmifeU 

1'It is true*, Carneadts over-turn^ by his' 
Ai^umeiite whatever he had undertook to op- 
^ttft, and rcmafin'd ihvincible in the Opi- 
jflfifis he jramfein'd, infomuch that the- 
&&icks, a Sort of People very contentious 
sfnd crafty in tfeeir Disputes, with whom both 
6e and Anefflui\*A very frequent Contcfts, 
£ould hardly defend themfelves againft himj 
headher'd, a i I faid before, wholly to the 
Po&rine of Aftefilas, few Points only ac- 
cepted, about which he could not agree with 
hitftj firch as jibout the Rule of Truth, about 
* the Incomprehensibility and Uncertainty of 
Things, and the fii(pending our Belief. 

He alledg'd feveral new Proofs of this, 
Which amounted to thus much, vi&. That 
there was no certain Rule of Knowledge* 
that we can comprehend Nothing ; that in 
all things Wfe ought to follow Probability % 
rfiat all Laws and Cuftoms were eftablifh'd 
by Men's Ctyifciont, and by N*tute 3 that 
Men Hv^d in fuch jfrofcund Ignorance of thef 
Truth, and were fo fluid* in the park con*' 
ceriiing eveiy Thing, that they did not evtsri 
receive thofe Principles by which the Light 
of Nature fefcms tb manifdft the Truth to tis, 
as for Iriftance, that two Things, which anp 
f^ual to a Third, are equal fcmaogft *hebw 

fdvej. 



fclves. Jhe } Stoicks, villiflg tp lcffcn hi? 
Reputatipn afBrm'd, That* hp ; ailedg'd no-, 
thing agaiqft them of his owq, but th# r he; 
had taken allthele Qbjfi&ions out of the 
Books of the Stoick Chryjtpm \, aqd fo nj<>- 
deft was Ijc, that he would ovpn it, affirm- 
ing that h? could not jiavc dqme any Thing* 
without Cfaffippus's Books, and that h% 
fought CbryjjipfuSy with hjs own WeapQps. '* 
I t is true, Chrjjippus 'willing to opppfo 
this La*y-, $f dpubting r ^nd {his Sulpenftph 
of the ^c^emkks^ hjid ^QUefted all the:. 
Proofs, not only which, he was, wont to tffc 
in his o\yp {ptefence, but Hlfewife all thof$ , 
^e, might at;. a?y Jiqie niake nfe .of j ti^t 
when th^Qucftion was atjout overthrowing 
tftqfe Propfs, arid that he had forgot nothing 
that cofi|d ieffep the Eorce of them, 9 t \pa& 
then tb*t h$ eafily tyicoypL^ ho w fuperip); 
tbqCa,ufe of the ^ca&mickf'wzs to that of 
|the Stoick*; fmce ? the avqw'd jEnjemy of $h$ 
<4cadenpck$ had apgear'd ; Wronger whejj 
ymM with, their Arguments^ th?n whenn^ 
fr^d undertppk to confute them, fo that Chrfc 
Jfyfus hu#pd. himfelf by his own Strengf% 
3iif furjuflieci Carneades with We^goj^ 

, a 1 • Gwnf$ps did long ^njoy this? C&Qry> eiitom* 

1 chus. 

JEJfVh ; w^Wf* SffMy a5S<£ of the Phi- 
Jpfopfcy 9f % <wa Cpjiptry , but yras in* 

G 4 and 
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arid help'd Hfm to cftablifh the third Acadc- ■ 
my, and at lafi fucccedcd him, Ht was 3* 
Man of bright Patts, l very ftudipus and dili-~ 
getiv.and having liv'd a. pretty- While with 
Catheades, who had never writ any Thing,* 
Kc had taken cafe to collect all Ms Bitcourfcs,' 
A&ions and'THcfaghts, thb\j^H thfere were 1 
fornix particular Points concerning which he 
never could : [KiStovtt Carneadefs Senti^ 
pieiks. , '*•- • ; *'•'■" - ■ 

i4 ^ueH was ther Effed of thclbrig Habir, : 
whkh Carneades had taken, Of affirming 
nothitfg ev£n " aih'bngft his nioft • familiar 
friends. Befid^i, thtrc was no Difference 
jat alf m their Gpiriions, for Cffibmachus did 
Jikeyvife affiror, That we ought to fufpend 
biii Belief, becaiife ^we cap comprehend no-* 
fhihg : That $ the Conduft of ourLivcs, wd 
Ought only to regard the tnpfc 'probable 
Thiflgs, but uqt/tb j^iveoiir Aflint-or Be- 
lief to thelrii thfcre being maoy : Things 
tyjiich, though they fcem probable, arc never* 
Ittelcfs f?lfer or at leaft withour any Mark 
of Truth, but what may as well'bc found in 
<Fhfog$ that, ate' a&ialiy falfc r $ l he did not 
reach this Doftrine as his owh, but as that 
of the Academy, and. h^d -written four 
: ] §8cbks toprpye 1 ^ 'Ncccffity of tfuifcending 
bt^r Relief, i could wifh they Had been er- 
Itapt to this DayV ;; * : ;■ •■ ilJui y ' 
tfaHo, I [ \' 2 if *Phfk - Vas 'tyrtomatfitffi Difciplc, 

Doariilc 

» 

in fomc 
Point?, 




mfa*it&rf&j6 be " wArd ; tbg^ftcr with 
Chartnides, Authdr of the fofarth Adideniy; 
Mr - he' affinrfd that Things wfcf e L indeed 
comprchcnfiblc of thcitaftiv^/liut that wc 
were not able tor comprehend them, by the 
Help of ^hat Fa<Julty which Natiirehad givetk 
tis to fco^prehenitJft>ft Objc&s,' which offer 
tHenhfclves- to out Mirids 5 ahifi c ihftr confer 
quejitly Wc cotridxpniprdiend riothing, 

23I Atit'wctius was 1 the Eoutider of Ac^£ hu £ 
fifth ' Academy 5 ^ic had bectf mafty ' Years £#* 
*Phi!<?s Difcipfc,;aii^ 
&ririit of CarnraWesyiot he had aqitick and 
polite Wit, but towards the latter End of hii 
£ife\hc forfpdk the. Party <df<.WMaftc£ 
•whether he were iridilced to lt f ty the Per- 
fbafionsof,tht Stdi^Mnlsf^miy l 6t becaule 
he could no lorigct defend tiimfelf againft 
the continual Ptrfctiutlbns of s the *Dogma- 
^tifisy or becatifefje *was j thereto feUur'd by * 
the fecrct- Vaftfty^ of being ^Aiithor* of 1 
ixeWSc£fc, and havihg his Difciples call'd 
"by his Name, • Hpwtycr, he did boaft that 
His 'was gone baefc to the ancient Academy, 
though he was Indeed gone over to the Sed 
'df the Stoicfcs 5 1J buthe endeavour'd to wipe 
eiF the Stain and Imputation of * Bcklenefi, 
^ztid was fo thoroughly perfuaded that the 
Name of Aeddermck would be an Honour 
to-hUn, that he was willing %o make all 
tfie^itft believe "jBurt be was cook ftoni 
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An d thus he brought info t^e ^c^n^y 

the Do&rincsof the Ptojcks. ; wHj^^ s $t-> 
tribtued. to Plato, affirrnjng them to.be^b 
new D^rines, but only £ kejfrr^Qn of 
tjae ancient Acadepiy i.a^d^vec^pu^flftf * 
Book againft'hjs Sfc$^: .^Jbilq^ w rather. 

which h& pgpos'd in his old. A$» fa • ww 

taught a long ;Tune, and jnaintajntt by. .hw 
learned, \&ritingis ; 4n4; by- that very Thmg 
he Jlill tu^rq eonfitm'd; thje Doctrine /of the 
wv- jASs#» wh«^ h^hdeflvo'ij^ ;ip 
confute v.fligwjng thereby.botji .his own In T 
copftancj,: arjujat the- ftrjie.Tirne, how Ut. 
tie CGfta^tyi^d Dependence there; is op 
Meps.J^jp*eots in our Se^rc^ a£er Jjruih, 
and ho>¥ ,fat«M c h we frewn ever certainly 
knowing jyiietfier they canknoWjaay Thing 
or net. jhp, fifth Academy therefore, is 
Upthing, clfc, ,buf , a Mixnpc of the pjd A<£r 
jdcpy,.^n4 : th. c S&wfc IfchUplpphjr, or ratjjfj: 
the very PhilofQphy of the $toicks, und^t 
fhc.Habi? ar>4 Titles of. the, old Academy,.) 
rrjeap that whjtc> floured bWecn the. T jmqs 
flf; P/*tt 9x4 ; 4wfilai<. fpj ths Stpi/oksJaajl 
farfeke^ the Law of djo^iijg, as 4*tJWW 
W .4ft*c, whojfe Ppftrjnfis have >ee» pj$- 
Afvid»;^^ich we^y^lfynlv fce y w^ 
jlriftosr thofc of SP/#^ nor &f \&?Mfh. v* 

Otero. . a*. J 1* f s y^^fppke of, bein^lig^d 
tokWitlfrPW* ^thft^iroefjipfithf Wnfjf 
War, retir'd to Rome, where Corn bepaflvc 
his Difciple, whom he exactly inftru&ed in 

r - \ the 
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the i whole 5 Syftcnr o£ the hfctr- Academy^ 
after which, Cicero^ being come to Oittonsj 
was taught, during fix Months, the Predepts 
of. die old Academy by Antiochui^ and even 
when he was entrttftcd by the Common* 
wealth with the grcatcft Places of Honour . 
arul Ttuft, he did not foriake the Study of 
Philofophy 5. but: on the contrary^ his Houfc 
became th? Rcfbge aiid Receptacle of the 
grtatcflr PbilofofJhcrs of his Time. 

He continued his Application and Fohdr 
nefs to the Bo&rinc of the old Academy ai 
long Jimc, after he had been thoroughly; 
inftru&cd in it. by Anthchus $ but being at* 
length grown wifer-by continual Reflexions, 
Study and the Knowledge of the World, he 
returned to Tkilo's Philofophy, and the very 
Bivcrfe befeihimto what had toppen'dtO 
Antiacbus^ who forfobk the ncV Academy^ 
w return to die old one $ for Cicere went 
from the old to the new, which he explain^ 
aisd maintained by his incomparable Wn« 
tings A ■ and made ufc of the liberty allowtt 
by that Se&, with fo little Rcflraint, *hat be* 
made no Scrapie to change his Mind, upon 
federal Occafions,affirming openly that he was 
frfe, that he Hv'd only from Hand to Mouth; 
aadibidow'd that which appeared moQ pro** 
table to him. a Be often opetaly commend* 
gNhis Method of icafoning of iheAcade- 
jfif as a modeft, eafy, polite and cbnftanfc 
0Hdi Mid wis never afraid tb declare thaf 
-:i. • *' ■• ") c ^ . *. there 
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there was nothing fo ; extravagant, but had; 
been affirmed byrfomc Philofopher or other.. 

pSlu- 25# ^*** "P^fi'd 'himfclf ftilL more 
cuiius /iw boldly r and affirmed thit nothing canconic> 
Brutus - into thciB'rainrcrf a mad or iight-headed Man/ 
fo ftrange3Pnd' extravagant, but fome Phiio^ 
fophers have dar'd to affirm it. This Pcrfito, . 
who was buciofi the moft- learned amorig the? 
Romans y had imbib'd; the Precepts of i£#*i 
t'wehusy and : I donit dbubt hot that in the 
Satyre whichiie ollU£«ttr^i^, in which 
he undertook : to prove all Mankind mad r 
he had coHe&ed feverai Arguments ttxpipvcl 
that Human Underftaridingi could have no 
Knowledge 6f the Truths:; v r; v 

Pifo and feverai other* had recdiv'd fome 
Xeflbns from xAntiocbns, -but e^fccialljri 
LuculluSy tib famous • fcothe great Thihgyhfe 
had perf6rmU:by hrsofitoquencei by hisL 
Wit and^L^arniiig. Whcn> be was made; 
Queftor r and afterwards :Gtheral of theArA 
my, he woaldialway«ttavt: ! ^/^r^ with: 
him, anditJvdis by rhisiM^ans that he be-r 
came fo jealous a Partifenfor the old Aca*; 
, demy, asibjr the Means of /friftusi Jin-i 
itochui\ Brother, Brutus, a Man of: great 
Merit, was brought over to the fame Sed; 
and both thefe, and all the other Difciples of 
Antiochust, didxonfinethennfelvcs within the 
Limits of that old Academy. , The Study 
of Philofdphy -jdid thea ilptirifh at J£«> W* 
whiMteht Academy wasalmoft forftk&n $«» 
in Greece, which being opprefi'd by the 

Arms 
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Arms of the Romans, znd cttetismitty tH»r 
bled with foreign and inteftifne ; W ( acs, was 
more felicitous about its Safety, than about 
the Search of Truth. ; .,; 

z 6, Now this Artof cortedly doubting, *** origm 
Which not only profeflesks^i^Jgaorj^cc,^^ 
but owns it felf Hkewife igooraftt, of ;$\m 
Ignorance, had made fome^ggeat Progrefs 
before Arceftlas. 

27. For Mtttedorm flfChifi, who had Metros 
been brought up in the School jof "Demo- ru * • 
critus* or, as forae pretend, in that of Naffk 9 
who was of the fame Ifland, and had been 
jnftruftcd by Protegoxat, 'Dmocritus's Dif- 
ciple, wrote this Maxim in the Front of his 
Work* de Natura. None of us knows 
any -Thing y mti don't fo wwk as. know 
whether we know any Thtog w Mot kings 
iUpon which Account it was fcid> that he 
had quite taken away all Ctitermm or Rule 

-Of Truth. ' . . ■*• rr: :: . k ' 

w .28. Amxaxthus d&;th&;yjery ftftiej J#Anaxar- 
iwas ,. a Native flf AkdttUi iiad: : maintained chus - 
the Do&rirte of ^mwritm^^d for his 
Conftancy and Relolufiodi $$ -w*U as his - 
Affability a&d. condefcending; Tsjnper* ^ 
ftrnam'd Eitdtmtwws^ Tfeii brought him 
/>into great Eftetjftx w«h Akotm<kr» sthow ke 
accompanied* >H& *o«k wm M»; I fe*nte*l 
before, all Rttkof T«Wb» 4w^gu*M;HF 
xnkld not, bfctfeetfpfpof <w Wod«#iildiog, 
cAamwehend an^^lvwgw^rh^Wayife^iis 

dainkcaMeft^Meft zQ&%&it itimlkw 
;-j- prefent 
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ptafctit themfeives to our Minds, in the fame 
Manner, as a Pi&ure, which fliews only the 
Likcncft Of Things, but not the Things 
themfeives ; and in a Word, that he knew 
nothing, and that he did not ev*n know chat 
he knew ntidtilig-* all which he had learri'd 
ftom his Mafter Mitrodons. 
Pyrrbo. 29. The Art of doubting ' was then in 
its Perfection, and Human Undemanding 
was convinced of its Wcaknefs, when 2?/r- 
rho y a Nativt of the City of Elidts, gave it 
the finiflling Stroke: For after he had read 
the Writihgi of *Democritus and Mett*d+ 
rus> he fbiidw'd Anaxanhus into India, 
and had fcvrni Conferences with the Mqgi 
and the Gytmofiphifts ; and being return d 
into his own Country, he (a forth a more 
pcrfeft Kind of Incomprehensibility, call'd 
by the Gnttks, Atataleffi* For having wkh 
great Penetration obfciVd that the Ancients, 
after they had* ownd their Ignorance* and 
even their Ignorance of that Ignorance, 
«(id ficvefthetefs obfenre a certain Method of 
rcafcning, which fecmM to admit of the 
Knowledge of ftraifc Things as certain, and 
th4t th<^ made ufe of fome Affirmations, 
he cave ft quite a new Form, and put iresv- 
titely out At the Power of the T>ogmatifh 
to lay hold On it in their Difputcs. Tfe 
*«ic> he has left nothing of it in Writing, 
(Hit h* ha£ had Difeples* and tftefe havfctad 
-others, who have take* cats to publifti ffcos 
T?t>arint ih <fomt of ttotii Wttta* foato few 
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of which are mncxtfenti andhaVc^reftrv'd 

{ ir Whole and entire. • •• - • : •'"*■ - - '• . 

• For this Rea ton we- <&nftdt give -a more 

-particular AccbUot bf ; it thin this ; ttrtt the 

^frrhmkmi neve** admitted of l Any Rule of 

-Truth, Or^any keaioningj ndrof any Mark 

- whereby Trum might be known 5 that<ihey 

«ever affirm'd, defirfd, nor jtidged-of a%y 

Thing j that they did not believe that; ar>y 

-Thing, waa. one Thing- rather than aridthef $ 

that what new' 'Arguments wereilledg'd on 

<enc Sidei they ftill brought others of equal 

Force «ni- \facigh£to p*o\te tftfe contrary $ 

'that they did not- prefer one Argument be- 

°forel another j that they maintaih'd that there 

•Was hothihg ttu* j $ that evety' Thing was 

>idohe through Guftomj and that even then 

'when they advand'd all thefe Proportions, 

they drd netaflkm them, but did it only 

©tit olF * -Spirit of Contradiaion. For 

■Tjftisb did oppofc all the Doctrines of the 

other St&s, and when he affirm'd that they 

were q}1 to bt rejected, he Was" far from ex* 

emptmg hwoWri Notions out of that Law j 

-fot He never pretended that they Were cither 

-&rer'or more allowable than the reft-; and 

whence affifttftf %hiat we cOiiia comprehend 

-ttttmiflg; he did not pretend to comprehend 

iSveti that, whkih ih hfr Opifhoii Was equally 

-hicomprehehfiWe ; and therefore Out of his 

^hivWai Proportion, that nothing dm be 

*nowif, he • did riot -even except that very 

^Porpofition, *fct odrnptftl it to-* -DOft <of 

Phyfick, 
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: ?ky&&rj?»M& not^ly carried off all pec£ 
cant Humours, but doth like wife drive, it fip|f 
out, of our jBodie^ along with them. Never- 
theless, zi he ce#s'd to hope for the Know- 
ledge of Truthi he.^epMP^he Appearance 
of Things, which he would have us to ad- 
mit, inftead of zCriteri<m y ot Rule of Truth, 
in the Affairs of Life 3 and that we fliould 
follow the Laws, Cuftoms gnd Sentiments 
of Nafpre, but without forming any Judg- 
ment or Opinion from them. 

B y this Means he attain'd to tfc# Peace 
and Tranquility of Mind, which he ha/J 
been feeking for, and had hqp'd to find in 
the Study of Nature j r and becaufe thofe 
Senfations, which come to u$ from without, 
and which we call Evils y fuch as Cold, 
Hunger, Thirft, and thelikq do no Ways 
depend ot> our Opinion of them, he only 
did what w^ in his Poorer; pa avoid them, 
without venturing to cfcterminc whether 
they were really Evils, and this.m^de him 
to be&r them with gfeater Moderation j and 
it w»s by this that he cam e : to defervc^thofe 
Praifes that were given him, of v bc;i0g en- 
dowed with the greateft Conftancy, in ,-the 
Midft of the greateft Danger^)., Hpwever, 
he ; was far enough from being fi^ch^s ipme 
have bee% pleas'd, 19 represent him> : : %ft&. 
That he never fliunn'd : any- ; Dangcr^ tl^t if 
a Cart or a Precipice came in h^ Way, he 
w<ydd got turn out of i%^ tjxat he wop&not 
(9 4?mq)i j?s;ffighteR s? a ^^ay, tj^at c?^p 
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to bite him > that, he fhunn'd the Company of 
Men, and either wander'd by himfelf, or 
flood flock-ftill in the fame Place and Ptf- 
flare. 

A l h thefe were devis'd on purpofe to ri- 
dicule him,by Perfonsof no Integrity, and un- 
acquainted with his Dottrine, for he was, on 
the contrary, in great Efteem amongft his 
Fellow - Citizens , who conferred on him 
the High - Priefthood of his Country, ho^ 
nour'd him to a very high Degree* and, for 
his Sake, granted to all Philofophers an Im- 
munity from all publick Offices, and the 
Athenians made him free of their City : He 
is even reported to have recciv'd a Prefent of 
TenThouiand Crowns of Gold, haul Alex- 
ander the Great, the firft Time he was ad- 
jnitted to his Prefence, whether to falute 
him, or to prefent him with a Pbejn which 
he had composed in Honour of him. * 

Epicurus was a great Admirer of him J 
and often enquired after his Behaviour and his 
Manner of Living. Tis true indeed, that 
he caird him an Ignoramus, but what Phi- 
lofopher did ever efcape Epicurus'* Obloquies, 
who did not even fpare c Democritus y front 
whofe Writings he received all his Philbfo- 
phy 5 nor Naufipkanes of Teas, who had 
been both his Matter and a Difcipte of 
Tyrrhe \ it ill became him to tax Tyrrho of 
Ignorance, when himfelf was both ignorant 
pad illiterate, . Nay, he was even wont . to 
in&lt thofe who apply'd themfelves xo any 
: ' \' H Literature, 
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Literature, ufeder Pretence that- Learning 
contributed nothing to the Attainment of 
-Wifdoro, hut indeed to hide. his own Igno- 
rance by his feeming Contempt of ir# 

But if Pyrrbowis cfteem'd ignorant, 
'twas not fo much becaufe he Was really fo, 
as {Cicero, Lib. iii, de finik^) plainly (hews, 
and every Body cannot but own \ as. becaufe, 
according to the Syftem of his Philofophy, 
-he profefs d that he knew nothing j though 
'tis certain that m^ny great and learned Men 
hare come out of his School : Others did 
. iikewife treat him with great Indignity, but 
it was more out of Hatred to the Do&rine, 
than to the Teacher. 

He was tieverthelcfe in great Efteem 
among the People. His Difiripks, who were 
ycry numerous, extplTd him to the Skkfr 
* fpecially Timor* of Whims, who highly 
commends his Wit, his Subtlety and Pene- 
tration in Difputing, his Modefty and his 
Conftancy through all the Accidents of his 
life : He calls him a Sun, and thinks that 
no Man was ever worthy to be compar'd to 
Jiim. He it was, according to Pecocks Con* 
jedure, whom the Arabians atfd Pkurun, 
and whom through, Ignorance of the Greek 
Hiftory, they believe to have been the Dis- 
ciple of Thales\ and Tythagoras , as if the 
Do&rine of Pyrrbo had comprehended all 
the Philofophy of the Greeks; which was 
divided into two Sefis, the Imick and the 

The 
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T h fi Followers of VytrU were catttfi 
after his Name, Pj/rrhonianS $ they were like* 
Urifecall'd Stepticte, becaufe they confidcrtb 
and examift'd the Weight of the Proofs fchatl 
were alledg'd for and againft any Matter* 
they were alfo called Ztreticks, becaufe they: 
apply'd thetafetves to the Search of Truth;; 
Laftty, They Had the Name of Aporeiick* 
given them, becaufe they niade Profeffion o& 
doubting of evtfry Thing. 

I f xttai upon their Precepts that Arcefilav 
undertook totefortn the old Academy, and 
to form the he W one, Fttr he is reported 
to hdve imitated ^ftfho^ arid to have been:, 
con ver fan t with TimbUi infbnujchthat having! 
enrieh'd the Eptch? that is, the Ait of . ddubr^ 
irtg Of ^yttha 7 witb« 37«^"k eloquent Era^i 
ditiori, and arm'd it with f Diod&rus's Logick^ 
AriftotU-tiA pleafamly apply ia hihiihaJr 
Verfe of Homer's Chimera, tfhich. . was k 
Lion before, a Dragon behind/ and a ChW 
mera or tSdit in the mfettte:' So Arcefiiai. 
was according to hiffl fr *Plata before, > 4 
P^rr^tf behindhand a ^Diodarut in. the middid 
For this Reaft«#-he is ©eakorfd *by fome a* 
mong the Scepticks, m&.'StXius £ty*™M*%™*Z 
maintains^ thaC:fhcre is iittk or tib'.&Hfc^tkm* k*w 
retKe between* his own St&> which is thaii^^^ 
of the ScefUch 5 and the Se&of Au4fila$£ AS ™he '. 
wtridi is^hatof the middle Academy. fiference 

36. T h o* it is fufficient for our prefent:,^^.,^ 
Purpofe to have demonftrated, as I have done, my and 
and am Sill continuing to do, that the moft^J^- 

H i famous 
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famous Philosophers of Antiquity have ac- 
knowledge the Weakriefs of Human Un- 
derftanding ; however, I {hall not think it 
loft Labour to {hew wherein the new Acade- 
my differed from the old, and wherein both 
the one and the other differed from Tyrrho- 
nifm. Some have pretended that there never 
was but one Academy, and Tbilo, who 
was the Author of the fourth Academy, 
wrote a Book to prove it } Tint arch like- 
wife wrote another to the fame Purpofe. 

This will be found true, if, fetting aiide 
their Contefts, we only regard that firft Prin- 
ciple maintain d by Socrates, that Man 
knows nothing f for as the feveral Branches . 
that fpring from the fame Trunk, and fpread 
themfelves different Ways, are not fo many ; 
different Trees; fo like wife all thefe Se£ts 
which have fprung from that one Trunk of 
Socratcs's Do&rine, though divided into 
feveral Schools, are neverthelefs but one 
Academy. However, if we examine this 
Matter more narrowly, we fhall find fuch 
Difference between the old and the new, 
that we fhall be forced to acknowledge two 
Academies. For when Socrates affirm'd, 
that he knew but one Thing, vix. that he 
knew nothing, he own'd that he knew 
fomething, and confequently believ'd that 

Man might know fomething with Cer- 
tainty. 

Arcejilas 
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Arcejilas > on the contrary, has owntt 
even this to be uncertain, and in this confifts 
a capital and invincible Difference; one 
Side believing with Socrates, that Man may 
know fomething, and the other maintaining 
with Arcejilas that Man can know nothing. 
As for the Corredive which was afterwards 
brought by Carneades and Thilo, it ought 
not to be efteem'd of any Weight, for it is 
ian cafy Matter to reconcile what, was faid 
by Arcejilas y viz. that there is no Truth to 
be found in any Thing 5 with what was 
affirm'd by Carneades, who did not deny 
but that there might be fome Truth in 
Things, but that we had no Rule to di£ 
cover it. For there are two Sorts of Truth, 
according to the Schools Diftin&ion, the 
one which is call'd Truth &f Exiftence, the 
other cail'd Truth of Judgment. Now it 
is plain, that thofc two Propofitions of Ar- 
cefilas and Carneades relate to the Truth of 
Judgment - r for how could Mcft, who main- 
tain'd that we can neither know nor affirm 
any Thing, believe that they could know 
or affirm fomething concerning the Truth 
of Exiftence> that is, that any Thing exifts? 
But Truth of Judgment is of the Number 
of relative Things, which ought not to be 
confider'd feparately and by themfelves, but 
as having fome Relation with other Things ; 
for it has a Relation to our .'Minds. When 
therefore Arcejilas has affirm'd that there 
is no Truth irt any Thing, he only meaiit 

H 3 that 
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that there is nothing in any Thing, that may 
be with any Certainty known by Human 
ynderftanding j which is the... very fam^ 
Thing that Carmades maintain^.- 

Besides., ArceJUas affirm'd, that no- 
thing could he underftood, and that every; 
Thijng was obfcurc j (for the Term obfcure t 
which he us'd, did much better exprefc the 
Qreek a£*;\.«, than the Wqrd uncertain 
w.hjch Gwr? made ufe of.) C#rwi4e$ agreed 
that nothing cpuld be thoroughly under* 
£ood, but he would not therefote own that 
$very Thing yas.pbfcarei for thof<s probable 
^Things, to whicii^p would haw a Wifeman 
adhere, are not Qbfeure $ but thojugh thcrp 
may. be; fom$, C(if%ence in the jExpreflion, 
ffefere is -none jre^iliy in the. Thing. JFo* 
jfyeefilw affirm^ •; that Things were fo obr 
fciy-e, that; they could not be underftood* but 
b&{ fo ob&ufcc as/inpt to be probable or im- 

roh^blp. This w/as C^rne^des's- Opinion j 
4e.4M,i?Pi::d|?|jy but that every Thing 
iWft foobfcuKi, that itrcquld SK>t jbe under- 
{fopd;; .buthe.qnly dsnytfittobefo obfeure, 
4s-$hat wern%hjtflOt be ahl* to difcover 
«hple Things-, which w^re to be pftferr'dia 
<#he. commpn.yfcs of l^fe- fitam thofe 
^which weipe to be rejetted : From which it 
:ioJlo3¥§» that, there \?as no Difference m 
.their,: ppJi^nPji'w^ilft Cwfe*&s did per.- 

( mtff W.ifo|]aaft.t9,fcQM fome; Opinions, and 

ofS&P 3pfi?hgpi:t||i.gi\je ; ^is Aflfent.fomctimefcj 
7 iWh«cas.4^///^ :f0*ad h«rfv CarnetdM 
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did oniy pretend that aWiftman ought to 

choofe probable Things in the common tJfts 

of Life, without \yhich if would be impo(- - 

fiblc to livft t?ot not in the Gogduft of <?uf 

Underftandipg, ; aftd in the Search <>f Tjr^hgi 

from which alone Carwa&s J>anilh'd Opir-; 

»ion and. Content- '••....;■ ? 

, N e i t m; r ;,was there 305s great Oifr . 

ference bgtwfetjn their Doftriner, 7 and that <& ; 
tyrrfa ; for; wheti he affirm'd that it wft* 
the Weakttfjs.tf our Undw/lartdings, andl 
not the £fatin?e ; of Things, which hindetfdt 
our. Comprehension .of them % , it was fhaf [ 
very { Thing about w jiich jiKefifas md . fWr-r , 
netdes difagreed* the former maintaining^ 
tjiat there w& J¥h Truth ia any Things art& , 
t)*e latter fcwninig that; there was indeed 
for&e Tritfh 'in r. Things . bat affirtning at 
the fameTUfye that we w*ere not able to 
eomprchcn4 it v. which thoiigh it differ m 
the Terms* -'yd; is tpally the -.Awe Thicgjt 
Fot to affirm *fot thfrg* 4$ v no Truth ;ifc 
any Thing, . *nd; that thp Truth of Thing* 
cannot naturally be comprehended » by u^ 
are relative ; Profit ipifo* which relate ;fft 
the Undemanding of Man> andftieaa ppor 
more thanMhls, vis$. That the Nat^r^ 
of Things is not tfoat which hinders u$ 
from comprehending thew,: hat the Wca& 
jnefs and Obfcinity of our Underftanding f 
Th$fo4id likewife agree with Carneades % 
that a Wifema$ might hold fomfe Opinions* 
but when he affirm'd that fee titibUT flfi) 
OQfriprehend fqme Things, though not fa 

H + fwcly 
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fhrely but that there remain'd (K1I foepe Room 
for doubting, he feems to have abus A d the 
Term comprehend^ for if in Comprehen- 
fton- there be any Reafon for doubting, it 
is no longer Comprehenfion but Opinion : : 
So that he came into Carneades's Senti- 
ments, and agreed that we ought to follow 
Probability in the Concerns and Conduct of 
our Lives. But as for the fifth Academy, 
which was that of Antiocbus, it was whol- 
ly dogmatical, for it was nothing clfe but J 
the ^ld Academy, in a Stoick Drefe, and fo 
has nothing to do with this Differration. 
alwiiw^jL We muft therefore agree, that there 

b '™M*- wcrc P ro P cr ty b ut two Academies, the old 
demies, the which was that of Socrates and Antiochusy 
Mmdt ^ivA the new which was that of Arcefilasj 
*heml Carneades arid'Tfo/o, and I affirm, that 
was a very this laft was nothing clfe but the Philofophy 
wb^ °* fyrrho 5 for though there ate fome Points 
alkdg'd, about which they feem to differ, 
yet they are not fo confiderable as to make 
two Se&s of them, lince the old and new 
Academy, though they differ in more eflen- 
tial Points, have nevertheless retain'd the 
Name of Academy. Nay, we do even fee, 
that though the Do&rine of Ariftotle has 
fprcad it felf fo far, that an infinite Mul- 
titude of Se&s have fprung from it, fo differ 
rent in their Do&r ines and Opinions,that they 
even call one another mad Men, they never- 
thelefs retain the Name of Teripdtetich 
anii ^Ariftotttians* 

(■ ** '■'.>'♦ " r ,_- 
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I f is an old- Qiteftion, as wc may learn 
from Aulus Gellius, {A. Gelt. Lib. ii. cap. 5.) 
and very much difputed by feveral Greek 
Authors, viz. wherein the Tyrrhenians dif- 
fered from the Academicks. *P4utarch wrote; 
a Book on this Subjeft, but fince Time has de- 
prived us of that Afiiftance, which we might 
have had from Antiquity, let us follow Sextus 
Efnpiricusy who has given us fo exa£t an : 
Account of all' the material Points of that 
Difference, that nothing can be added to 

32, The fir ft Head of the Difference, n$ Dif- 
between the new Academy and theDoftrine^^^ 
of the Scepticks he mentions, confifts in this, new AtL 
that they both affirming, that Humari.Under- *»* Mnd 
ftanding can comprehend nothing, the Aca~*£ sop- 
detnicks fpeak it affirmatively, whereas the ticks, reu- 
Scepticks advance it only doubtfully 5 but^^ rf " 
this Difference is very inconfiderable, and 
Sextus doth mention it with fome Doubt. 

For how can a Man, who believes that we can 
know nothing, and that we do not even 
know whether we can know any Thing; 
himfelf affirm any Thing? For whoever 
affirms any Thing, declares thereby that he 
knows what he affirms. 

33. The fecond Head of this Difference, s*** 
mehtion'd by Sextus, feems to be of more 1> # w# - 
Importance, tho' indeed it be but trivial, and 

only confifb in the Ufe of the Term, but 
not at all in the Thing ; they both agree 
that there are fome Things which are good; 

and 
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and feme which are evil * but when the 
jLcademicks £a fay it, they maintain at the 
fame Time that they aire pc? fuaded that it s 
more probable, that what they find to be 
good fhouid be really fo, than that it (hould 
notj and the like they fay of that whicfo 
k evil* Whereas when the Scepticks fay f 
that any Thing is either . gpod or. evil * 
they do not therefore pretend that thfly at* 
perfuaded that what they fay is. more $ rtf* 
pabfc than the. contrary s Jthcy only pr*t 
tend to follow the common Ufes of Life 
without Opinion or Peffuatfon^ 

Ah i the Difference therefore confifts M 
this Opinion* which the , Academicks iqoflh 
fefs they have, and the Setptftks difownt 
but when thefc laft do choofe any Thing as 
good in the common Ufo$ jOf kife, and, 
prefer it to another, they are thereto 4eA 
by fome Appearance of Goodnefs wKkh 
they find in that Thing, and not in another* 
They ipuft therefore have fowe ftron& and 
remarkable Idea imprinted in their Mind 
by that Image or Appearance Qf Good* 
nefs, which is found in one Thing,, mi 
n<?t in. another* and it is, by: this Idea thai 
they coriduft their Choice to that .Thing 
from which the Idea proceeded ; Bi# the 
Academicks are alfo conduced by thelites 
Jdea to the Choice of a Thing that appears 
gpod to tfacoii and therefore all the Diffe- 
rence confifts in this, that both the one and 

t r he othe? being led by an Ufia iroprinsted i» 

their 
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didr Mind by tfwt Apjp*arapcppf GoodntS, 
the Actdwnwki&o puriiie it,aiwi tfee Stteptjcks 
jlufffer therafelves to be ledtG/it* atod that 
the former do call it an Qpimbwi pr Perfuaiu 
«*, and the Scfpticfa do ncfo\ tho' neither 
the one no* the other fl&rjnJthp Thing 
from which that ; ^Vjpi|«arSittM i or ; image of 
Poodaefsptowedjto begaod * fcflt oiily thty 
Mb affjtrm that the Thing, wbfth they have 
thofen, doth i^nlgQ<^.t0thems end that 
they- bavp that Idea imprinted in their Mind^ 
to jfehich they fuflferfd themfcives toi be led t 
theft latter do not oven deny bpt? that they 
have fame Petfilafionv btit thfcyJna^fce fomc 
Difference bet )vmt their Kind of fiirfiiafion^ 
and. that of the Ac$dmickt 7 as I fhaHfhc\* 
by and by. 

: 34, The third Btffereiicfe &mt& to they'd** 
fcmeThing. Tht ^tdmicfat&zmmn that *>#*»* 
Jfeante of their lotos are probable, >and others 
*re rfrc*, and that arodngft thrtm which art 
fnobibie, fctne arc mbrefo than others; tht 
faeptiofa . pretend that they art ccja*l w^ith 
ftipcQt to tb6 Gtedit we gtve<to*hsm. fiat: 
&txttff± who nsam&ns this,&iflft£nce, dorii 
4)tta(elf ftrrnifli v* with thcrMtfaas to «»■ 
«*>yeit$ for hb fays that tii$ Sdzftttiks will 
Aahre /that Credit, . we give to Jjieas; to be 
*qttai wkh refpeft : floReafon, that ii, fo for as 
^cy havejmy itebmorf to tW &hottfedgttb£ 
rlinttbv and die Attainment df Ktio.Wkdgk 
by ifej Helpof JbWfon * for thdcDcorcft Idea 
Mri) ntore Porter tp btiiig ane to the 
J <u Knowledge 
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Knowledge of Truth, than the darkeft j but 
in what concerns the common Offices of 
Life, they would have us prefer the clear 
Idea to that which is obfeure $ and in this 
refped Arcefilas neither fpoke nor meant 
otherwife than the Scepticks do. 
womtkDif- 35 the fourth Difference doth not con- 
lift in the Thing, but in the Manner of it $ 
for both Sides own that they are attracted 
by fomc Objed, but the Academicks pretend 
that this Attradion is caus'd in them with 
fomc vehement Propenfity, which the Scep- 
ticks deny ; as if the one were carried to- 
wards a probable Thing, and the others only 
fuffer'd themfelves to be led to it, without any 
Credit or Confent being given to it by either 
Side. 
xfihvif- $6. Sextus Empiricus mentions another 
ftrm* Difference between them, which confifts in 
the Things that have a Relation to the End. 
He fays that the Academicks follow Probabi* 
lity in the common Ufes of Life, whereas 
the Scepticks obey the Laws, Cuftoms and 
Inclinations of Nature. In this, as well as 
in other Things, their Language is different* 
tho' their Notions are not; for thefe latter 
obey the Laws, Cuftoms and Affedions, be- 
cause it appears good to them fo to do, that 
is, to follow the Idea which is imprinted in 
their Minds, by the Image or Appearance of 
Goodnefs, which is found in the Affedions, 
Laws and Cuftoms. Now the following 
that imprinted Idea is what the Academicks 

call 
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call approving, or holding an Opinion; and 
that Appearance of Goodnefs, from which 
this Idea proceeded, is what they call Pro- 
bability. 

So that when the Academift obeys the 
Laws, he pretends to do it becaufe he is of 
Opinion that it is good fo to do, and that 
this is probable 3 but when the Sceptick doth 
the fame Thing, he doth not make ufe of the 
Terms Probability or Opinion, for fear it 
fhould lead him to give Credit to it. In like 
manner the End of the Scepticks and of 
Artejilas, being the Epoch, that is, the 
Sufpenfipn of our Belief, and its Compa- 
nion being Atarax?, that is. Imperturbabili- 
ty, it is neceflary that it fhould appear good 
to both Sides, as it a&ually did y for both 
he and they agreed, that particular Epochs 
were a Good, and that, particular Aflents and 
Confents were Evils $ fo that it is neceflary 
that both Sides fhould ftiun the one, and pur* r 
lue the other. But to purfue a Thing as : a 
Good, whether you call it Approbation,. 
Opinion, or what other Name you pleafc- 
to give it, the Thing is dill the fame with*, 
out any Difference. 

37. Another Difference which Sextus slxth ^ 
mentions, between Arcefilas and the Seep- {mac: 
ticks, is, that when both he and they call the 
Epoch, or Sufpenfion of our Belief a Good,; 
and our Belief or Confent an Evil; the; 
Scepticlts do not affirm it, but only fay that > 
it appears fo to theis : wbsm&Arcefilas b^ :r 
3 *•*••- ~" Ueves 
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Itcvcs it to be really fuch as he affirms ft *d 
> be 5 and that it is (oof itsx>vra Nature* but 

Sextus doth attribute this Sentiment tohittfc; 
with fomd Doubt, and by Way of €di*^ 
fefturc, and Atdus Getfius doth pofitiVcly 
affirm *he contrary {LibAu cap. $.} for he* 
Writes that t\\t AcadetHicks and S&piictef 
did kiaihtain that our Ideas are fbfttfd from 
• cxterfiaK>bje&s, : not according to theNatatte 
©f thOfeObjefts, but according tv theD!& 
pofitioh of the Bodies and Minds of thofcf 
who concfeive thofe Ideas. 

B i s it) Es y the Goqdncfrof the End & 
of thti Number J of relative Things,* as;W£ 
faid before, whten we fy6kt Of the Trtrth <tf 
Things; Now the Gb&itfeft* of the End & 
tetes to us, and there can 1 be no other Rei- 
fon to induce us to fay that the End i^goody 
but becaufe it appears fo-tO us,; It follows? 
therefore that tJfrrt/Zfclr did not think Of 
the Goodnefi of the Etid/ottierwifo tHatf 
the Scepticks did : P6r can we think 1 thdt he 
could bdieVethat Things had Of their Wtf 
Nature any -Goodrids, who wasf net dverf 
fitisfied that they had any Truth in< them > ; 

As for what Sextus adds,that fome have be* 
liev'd that Arcefilas did follow the Method of 
the Turkomans, in handling any* Stibfeft,- 
when he taught his young DifcipIesiVw 
had not as yet received any Ittipreffidh otS 
Do&rine, in order to difcover the Capadltjf 
of their Genius; and that when ficfoundtfteto 
to be fttbilc and ingenious, hq taught them 

the 
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the i!*o&rine of Tlato in a pofnive and 4og* 
inatital Manner > Sextus doth itot difc wn but 
tlkt he relates this of Atcej&AS, only ftoia 
Bearfay, and uncertain Reports. But after 
411, though it were all true, : ought we to 
judge of the Merit of a Dd&rine froto the 
Ificklenefs of the Teacher > ; 

T h e laft Difference, we find beWeeh the ggj* 
ts4c*demicks and the Scepticks, is mentidn'd '*""** 
by Aulus Geliius y {Lib. xi. cap. $ .) an Autho* 
who is more of a Grammarian than a Philo* 
lopher j and it is this,That wh&reafc both Sides 
being agreed, that Man can neither feompre* 
hend nor de&dc ainy Thing, tixt Acddemcks^ 
have a Kind d : Comfrehenjion <af, and maka 
a Kind of Dfeciflon of it j wtoereas the, Tyr- 
rhenians pretend Jfhat even Uiisdoth in n<fr 
Ways appear friie, feeing ndthihg appear* • 
fb to them.* : ' - ^ \ :a ~ 4 - * - s 

In the firft Place, I know what it i$ *# 
tomprehend and to decide, but^ I dotft know 
What is as it 'Were to comprehend, pt y as it 
Were to decide $ for if as 'twere tp\coripr&+ 
hend bt id comprehend. What Need was ther£ 
to obfcure the Word to comprehend, whicA 
h Co clear, by adding the Word as if were 
to it ? Betides, Can any one fay that the Ac a* 
demkks comprehend any Thing, who make 
J?rofeffioh of * knowing nothing, and of not 
knowing even that, that they know no- 
thing? Or tobw ixmld AreefilJi :[ &r&fihXL 
lie could ebki^efid any Thffig, irt J -tf«b 

*t*y Opinion? And 
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A n d if as it were to comprehend ba 
not the fame as to comprehend, there can 
be no Difference between the Academkks 
and Pyrrhonians, feeing both Sides agree 
that they can comprehend nothing, and 
that they don't even comprehend that 
they comprehend nothing 5 but if as it 
were to comprehend a Thing, be to feem 
to the Underftanding that a Thing is fo, as 
if when any one fays that he doth as it were 
comprehend that a Thing is true, he meant 
only that That Thing feem'd true to him, 
and therefore as Aulus Geilius pretends that 
itfeems to the Jcademicks that they compre- 
hend nothing, and that it doth not feem to 
the pyrrhonians that they comprehend no- 
thing, it refers to the third Difference, which 
we have mentioned after Sextus Empiricus % 
the Invalidity of which we have likewifc 
prov'd. 

But if as it were to comprehend be 
the fame as to comprehend, (as Carneades 
would have it) but not without fbme Room 
for doubting, fuchas he granted to Human 
Underftanding $ it is an Abufe of the Word 
comprehend, for that Comprehension is real- 
ly an Opinion. Since therefore thefe Dif- 
ferences between the Scepticks and ^yfca^ 
demicks are either none at all, or at mod: 
but trivial ones, 'tis not without Reafon that 
Sextus, who has colle&ed them, and was 
perfe&ly well vers'd in this Matter, finds 
fo great an Affinity between the Doftrin* 
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of Tyrrho and that of Arcefilas, that they 
may pais for one and the fame Se& 5 even 
Seneca himfelf tells us, (Epift* $9.) that 
both of them go upon the fame Principle 
of knowing nothing: And Aulus Gellius > 
after all tells us, that both the Difciples of 
Tyrrho and thofe of Arcefilas, were known 
~by the fame Names of Scepticks, Epicureans 
and Aporeticks $ and it was for this very Rea- 
fon that %yirce(ilas was reckoned among the 
Scepticks, as Ihave elfewhere obferv'd : (Aul. 
Cell. Lib. ii.. cap. $.) • . * 

38. For my Part, after I was once well ^ u ff g 
fatisfyd that the Se& of the Academicks $ pklrs, who 
and that of the *Pyrrhonians> was one and "*** 5*- 
the fame 5 I could not forbear often wonder- 2££ 
ing why the Philofophers, who embrae'd it* d>ofer*tker 
chofe rather to be call'd Academic foAhm"^: 
JPyrrbonians, as if they wereaftaa&T of the tmciastkan 
latter, and the former had been an Honour J^°* 
to them. Whilft I was endeavouring to ac- 
count for it, two very probable Reafons oc- 
curred to me : The one was, that few Philo- 
fophers of any Reputation ever came out of 
Tyrrho's School, whereas the Academy has 
produe'd many excellent ones, to whom it 
was an Honour to be aflbciated 5 the other 
is, that both Vyrrho and his Difciples have 
been ridicuTd, as if they had entirely reduced 
Mens Lives to a State of Ina&ivity, and that 
thofe, who fhould be call'd Tyrrhonians^ 
would fall under the fame whimfical Impu- 
tation, 

I Bur 
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it h m 39. But let us refume the Lift of thofe who 
STiSVhave' more particularly ftgnalized themfelves, 
5cepticks, in this Art of doubting. 'Diogenes Laerttus, 
52"£, has, upon the Authority of Hyppobotus and 
m^uptd Sotion y given us the Sequel of it, as far as 
*" Ti * Saturninus Cythenas> a Difciple of Sextus 
mm ' EmpiricuSy whofc Works are ftill extant. 
He tells us, that Memdotus was miftaken, 
when he wrote that Timon t Pyrrho's Dif- 
ciple, had no Succeflbr, and that That Sea 
was then extinct until the Time of Vtolomy 
of Cyrusy who reftor'd it, after which it 
maintain'd it fclf by a continual Succeflion 
unto Sextus. For this Ttolomy was aDif 
ciple of EubuluSy whowas Dtfciple of Eu- 
thranofy and Euphranor of Timon, under 
whom he had a great many Fellow-Scho- 
lars. 

All thefe being Men of no great Fame, 
we muft not wonder at Cicero's affirming in 
fo many Places, that the Seel of Tyrrho 
had been reje&ed, and was come to no- 
thing long before his Time $ or at Seneca's 
Complaining of it in his natural Queftions, 
Lib. vii. cap. 32. J Tis from this very Thing 
that Ariftotle writes after EufebiuSy (trap. 
Evang. Lib. xiv. cap. t8.) that the Pyrrho- 
niansy being forfaken and confounded, were 
buried in Silence , as if they had never 
been till the Time of zyEnefidemus, who 
reviv'd and reftor'd their Seel at Alex- 
andria, 

39. Wb 
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40. Wb fliall here fpeak only of fome of the J"? 00 f 
mod: famous of them, left it fiiould take up u * 
too much of our Time j but efpecially of 
Tinwn of Pblius, who ridicuTd the Bold* 

nefi of the T)ogmaticks by fome jeering 
Verfes, which are oaXYd.SiUes. He taught 
that whofoever did deftre to be happy, ought 
to look upon every Thing as uncertain and 
indifferent; that neither ourSenfes nor Opi- 
nions teach us either what is true, or what 
is falfe ; that our Minds ought not to in- 
cline either to one Side or the other ; that 
we ought to affirm nothing, but whatever 
Thing we are fpeaking of/ we ought not 
to fay that it is, rather than that it is not $ 
and that whofoever kept himfelf in that Dip 
pofition, would never be expos'd to any 
Trouble or Uneafincfs of Mind. 

41. Kaufif banes of Teos is likewise Nanfipk* 
reckoned amongft the Difciples of Tyrrho. ™*J 
Seneca doth teftify, (Epift. 89.) that he " J 
affirm'd as well as Timon* that of all the 
Things that appear to us, we ought not to 
think that any one is, rather than that it i& 

not. Seneca adds, That he us'd to fay more- 
over, that there was but one Thing certain, 
ttts. that nothing is certain : Though this 
laft I could never believe, though Seneca 
ihould (Wear to it j for before Kaufiphanes 
could exprefs himfelf fo, he muft have gone 
back to the old Academy, and forfook the 
School of Tyrrbo, who conftantly taught 
that there is nothing certain. Tirnon and 

\% Nau* 
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Naufiphanes, were Followers of Tyrrho, 

and Epicurus of Naujip banes. 
Thcodo- 42. Theodofius of Bithynia, or Tripoly, 
fhynl Bi " follow'd the fame Party ; he was a Man of 

extraordinary Parts, and ftrengthened this ScGt 

by his excellent Works. 

43 . The fame School did like wife 
jEnefide- produce ^yEneJidemus of Gnoffus who rc- 
? us / vived and inrich'd this Sett at Alexandria 

in Egypt, when it was beginning to 

decay. 
Ptoiomy 44. Some Authors have reckon'd in this 
ff^xr Lift t he Aftronomer Ptoiomy, who main- 

tain'd that Human Underftanding was de- 

barr'd the Attainment of Sciences, either by 

reafon of its Weaknefs, or of the Obfcurity 

of Things, 
Cornelius • 45- 4<S- Cornelius Celfus did that amongft 
rdfus. the Romans, which <iyEnefidemus had done 

Favorinus. in ^fa^fa FaVOfmUS follow'd his 

Example, for having declared himfelf a Seep- 
tick, he did in fome of his excellent Works 
fet forth the ten Modes of the Pyrrhonitlns> 
and maintained that there was no Faculty in 
Man, that could enable him to comprehend 
any Thing. 
Sextus 47- But Time having deftroyd allthofe 
Empiri- Writings, Sextus Empiricus repair'd that 
Lofs by his own 5 and both by his excellent 
Book of Hypotypofes, wherein the Form and 
Conftruftion of his Philofophy is exa&ly 
fet forth ^ and by his Differtations againft the 
'Dogmaticks, he clearly expofes the Vanity 

and 
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and Uncertainty of thofe Sciences, which- 
are reckond the mod certain. 

48. Some Authors have thought that***"*" 
Sextus Etnpiricus was the fame with Sextus EmpHcus 
Ch£ronenJis, the Son of Plutarch's S]ftcx,t* m 'kf*m$ 
and one of the Emperor Marcus Aureltuss ™ s '^ cx " 
Tutors. They both liv'd at the fame Time,chx- 
both were caii'd by the fame Name, they ronca# 
were both Philofophers, and both the one 
and the other had a Tutor, cali'd Herodotus. 
Suidas, a forry Author, doth not overthrow 
this Opinion, when he affirms one to be of 
Charonea, and the other of Libya ; for he 
might be call'd a Libyan, becaufe he ftay'd 
a long while at Cyrene, a City in Libya, as 
the famous Pomponius, though a Romany 
was firnam'd isftticus, by reafon of his* 
long Stay at Athens. 

A s for the Objection of Herodotus being 
their Tutor, it concludes nothing; for it is 
affirm'd that Herodotus, the Tutor of Sextus 
Cbaronenjis, was a Philadelphia?*, and con-* 
fequently different from Herodotus, Tutor 
to Sextus of Libya, who .was a Native of 
Tar/us-, Philadelphia and Tar/us are two 
'Cities in Sicily very near one another, and 
therefore might eafily be confounded by rea- 
fori of their Vicinity. 

I t is further -obje&ed, that Sextus of 
Ch£ronea was a Stoick. whereas Sextus of 
Libya was a Tyrrhonian 5 for Capitolinus 
affirms, That Marcus Aurelius was a Dif- 
ciple of S(Xtus of Charonea, ^Plutarch's 

I 3 Nephew, 
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Nephew, of Junius Rujlicus, of Claudius 
MapcimuSy and of Cirma Caiulus, Stoicks, 
But this Objedion is of no Weight s for the 
Words of this Paffage, in the Manner it is 
exprefs'd, may as well fignifie that the three 
laft were Stoicks, as indeed they were, but 
pot that Sextus was fo * for Suidas tells us, 
that both the one and the other Sextus were 
Tyrrhenians. 

SpME urge (till further, that Sextus 
the Tyrrhonian was ftrnamed Empiricus, 
but not Sextus of Charonea ; but who doth* 
not know that thefe Sirnames are often o~ 
xnitted, as in thofe Paffages of Suidas y and 
in the Ifagogue, which is attributed to Galen, 
in all which there is no Sirname added to 
the Name of Sextus. Caufabon adds, {in 
Capitol, vit. Marc. Aurel?) that the Empe- 
ror Marcus Aurelius writes, that he had 
Jearn'd from Sextus the Method of finding, 
of comprehending, and fetting in order thofe 
Dodrines which are neceffary to human 
Life, which can no Ways agree with Sextus 
Empiricus, whp taught that we could com- 
prehend nothing, and rejected all Kinds of 
Po&rincs as ufelefs and vain. 

B u t it is very likely that thofc Do&rines, 
neceffary to Life, were only fomc ufeful 
Rules fpr the Condu& of our Lives, and 
and not Principles tending to ttie Search of 
Truth. For the Do&rine of the, Scepticks 
is, that we muft fufpend our Belief and Con- 
fenf, in our Search after Truth $ but that in 

the 
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the common Ufcs of Life, we ought to 
follow Probability. I believe therefore that 
the Emperor did exprefs himfelf in thofe 
Termsiabout Sextus, in order to fhew, that, 
though he was a Sceptick in Do&rine, he 
was a 'Dogmatift in his Life and Conver- 
fation. 

The Proof brought by Sanmajius, to 
(hew that they were two different Sextus's, 
is not weightier than the foregoing. He fays 
that Sextus Chdronenjis was contemporary 
with Galen , and that Sextus Empiricus 
muft be older than he, feeing he reckons him 
in his Ifagogue, among the Empiric ks^ as 
if he muft of neceffity have liv'd before 
Galen, becaufe he was quoted by him, and 
as if we did not often quote our Cotem- 
poraries. But not to infift too much on 
this Exception, it is fufficient to fay, that 
this Ifagogue fcems to be the Work of fome 
other Author than Galen : However, I will 
not affirm any Thing concerning it, nor 
depart in Hafte from the Law I have been 
eftablifhing, of doubting of every Thing? 
but leave every one to his Liberty of judg- 
ing as he (hall think fit. 

49. However, this Sextus, we are fpeak- Tb*gn*t 
ing of, had join'd the Profeffion of the £;*£ 
Sceptic k Philofbphy to that of the Se& ois&stfti* 
Phyficians who ftick to Experience, and for | c ^. cks 
thatreafoniscaird Empiric 5 whofe Authors ricks 
were Acron of \Agrigentum and Thilinus of ^.Mf* 
Cos. Me no dot u$ of Nicomtdia, Saturni- 

I 4 nus 
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ms Cythenas, and that Marcellus, who, 
to conceal his Adherance to the Podrine 
of the Scepticks, chofc to be call'd Em- 
pricus\ thefe three, Ifay, join-d the Scep- 
tick Doftrine to the Empirkk Phyficfc, as 
Sextus had done before. 

And yet this fame Sextus maintains 
Qlypot. Lib. i. cap. 34.) that this Se& of 
Phyftck which is call'd Methodical, whofe 
Author was Themifoh, doth come nearer to 
the Do&rine of the Scepticks than that of 
the Empiricks, in as much as the latter af- 
firm that Things uncertain cannot be com- 
prehended i whereas the Scepticks forbid 
the affirming of any Thing, From thence 
it follows, that, this Affirmation only except- 
ed, we Ihall find a very great Affinity be- 
tween the Sceptick and Empirick Se£b, fuch 
as Septus found between the Sceptick and 
Methodical $ and fo much the greater, in as 
much as we read in Celfus, {Corn. Celf. de 
£e Me die. Ttoem. Lib. i.) that the Empirick, 
as well as the Sceptick, taught that the Na- 
ture of Things is incomprehensible, and 
that pothing can be comprehended, and 
this appears from the Contefts of thofe who 
have treated of thefe Matters 5 that Phyfick 
doth wholly depend on Ufe aod Experience, 
without Reafon's having any Share in it. 

The fame Sextus maintains in fcveral 
Other Places, not only that the Tyrrhenians 
were not fo ignorant as they have been 
thought to be, but that they excelled all the 

reft 
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reft of Philofophers in the Ufc and Expc-. 
rience of Things, that is, that they were 
Matters of the Empirick Learning, as the 
Signification of the Word doth intimate, 
and that the Empiricks did rejed all Kind of 
reafoning; which is nothing elfe but the 
Quinteffence of Scepticifm, provided it be 
done without AfFe&ation. 

50. Lucianoi Samo fates was contempo- Ludaa. 
rary with thefe I have been fpeaking of. 
^Piwcius (Timem. 128.) puts him in the Num- 
ber of thofe, whofe Opinion it was that we 
ought to ftick to no Opinion* 

5 i.Uranius made open Profeflion of Seep- Uranius. 
ticifm 5 he liv'd in the Days of Juftinian * 
and ChofroeSy King of Per/ia, a great Lover 
of Philofophy, did heap very great Honours 
and rich Prcfents upon him, wrote feveral 
Letters to him, full of Expreffions both of 
his Eftecm and Favour, and vouchfafed to 
be inftrufted by him. It would be there- 
fore very wonderful, if fuch a King, who 
was* neither Dunce nor Clown, Ihould have 
profefs'd fo great an Efteem for him, had he 
been as ignorant and filly, as Agathias has 
reprefented him* {Lib. ii.) if what he fays 
be true, it muft be granted that the Sed of 
the Scepiicks which he profefs'd, had Charms 
enough of it felf to captivate thofe Barba- 
rians, tho* by a tMan that knew fo little of 
k, and who was moreover loaden with Vices 
and Infamy. Many more Philofophers there 
were, who have adher'd to this Se£t, the 

further 
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farther Inquiry of whom I fhall leave to the 
ftudious. 
And 52. Having now run over all the 

D^gma-^ $cds °f Philofophers, who would have us 
ticks Por- doubt of every Thing, and affirm nothing ; 
■***• let us now come to the *Dogmaticks. Not 
to mention the Stoicks, who even pfoftituted 
their Belief to old Womens Fables, and yet 
forbad their Followers all rafh and precipi- 
tated Judgments , and gave a convenient 
Name to this Cautioufnefs, calling it Aprop- 
to (is, and earneftly recommending it to 
them; we fhall foon hear from others a 
very plain Confeffion of their Ignorance, 
but efpecially from Torpbiry, who was with- 
out Doubt a very great Man in all Refpe&s, 
excepting in his extreme Averfion to Chri- 
ftianity, and who in his Book T>e Anima, 
which he dedicated to Boetkus y doth open- 
ly acknowledge that there is no Certainty* 
at all in Philofophy, and that all Things 
are doubtful and uncertain. 
Ariffippus. 53. Ariftippus, Author of the Cytenaick 
Sed, who was much more ancient than 
*Porphiry> and after him Arifio of Chios 
taught that Natural Philofophy was incom- 
prehenfible, and vaftly above us, that we have 
nothing to do with Logick, but only, with 
Morality ; yet not to the whole, but only to 
that Part of it, which treats of Virtues and 
Vices, faying that we ought to prefer Virtue 
to Vice, and that we ihould look upon all 
the reft as indifferent, and even Health it 

felf, 
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felf, which they did not think preferable to 
Sicknefs. 

54. Herillus of Carthage did likewife Hcriflui. 
hold all Things indifferent, and forbad the 
preferring one Thing to another, Know- 
ledge only excepted, in which he affirm'd 

the Summum Bonum did conftft. 

55. Menedemus of Eretria, P/ato's DifMencde- 
ciple, never would adhere to any Dodrinc, mu$ - 

5 6. Twas from him, and from Thedo who tu e«?- 
preceded him, that the Eliack or Eretrick <* ick ™* 
ScGt came 5 and 'tis of thefe and of the P ^^ c 
Megarick, who follow the Doftrine of p**r*- 
Euclid of Megara, and have been called 
Erijiicks or *Di&leEHckSi it is of thefe I 
fay, that Seneca writes (Epift. 89.) 
that the Tyrrhenians, Megarians, Eretricks 
and Academic ks, who are the Authors of 
3 new Kind of Science, which confifts in 
knowing nothing, do fpend their Time 
and ftudy much about the fame Matters $ 
and Cicero {Lib. iv. Acad.*) puts Stilpo, 
*Diodarus and Alexinus in the Number of 
the Profeflbrs of that Science. 

5 7. Monimus the Cynic y as well as Anax- Monimus. 
archus, was wont to fay that all Things de- 
pended from Opinion, that they were like 
Pi&ures, and differ'd in nothing from the 
Viftons of mad Folks, or of a Dream, and 
that there was no Rule of Truth. 

5 8 . I f we now pa6 over to foreign Na- -** 
tions, we fhall find many of them of this^j* 
very Opinioa that we ought to fufpend m*#«m 

. 1 ■«**** 
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our Judgment and Belief. Diogenes Laertu 
us {in Vyrrhon^) tells us, that Anaxarchus, 
and Tyrrho had learn'd, from the Magi and 
Gymmfophifts of India, this excellent Phi- 
lofophy and Method of difputing, which 
forbids us to think that any Thing can be 
underftood, and to give our Aflent and Be- 
lief to any Thing. 
r&Bracii- 59. The Brachmans, according to the 
man*. Teftimony of Strabo, {Lib. xv.) and Megaf- 
theneSy maintain'd that nothing is either good 
or evil, becaufe what feems good to one 
Man, feems bad to another, and this fuffici- 
ently (hews that the Sceptick Philofophy 
has penetrated to the utmoft Farts of the 
EaJI. 
certain 60. We find among the Turks aSe&of 
T "^ to Philofbphers called by them Hairetis, which 
^'fi!w/wfignifies the fame as Alionijhed or Amazed. 
AmaiU Thefe make Profeffion of doubting of every 
Thing, and becaufe they believe it impoffi- 
ble to difcern Truth from Falfhood 5 they 
never do affirm any Thing; according to 
them every Thing is probable, but nothing 
is certain ; they are obedient to the Laws, 
but they carry Scepticifm too far, in ufing 
this Method of doubting even in the com- 
mon Offices of Life. 
Ammg the 6l * S o m e of the Jews have likcwife 
jews//* retain'd this Method of doubting. Tbih 
E/fcnians. tdls USj T i iat the Epnians held this for a 

Maxim, nhat Logick was not neceffary to 
the Acquirement of Virtue, that Natural 

Philo- 
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Philofophy was abpve the Reach of Human 
Underftanding, and that we ought to apply 
our (elves folely to Theology, in what re- 
lates to God, and the Creation of the World ; 
which is very like the Do&rine of Ariftotle 
of Chios. 

62. The Seboreans , i. e. Opinators ,^*fse- 
for fo their Name fignifies, another Se& of hotem$ * 
Philofophers, among the Jews, made ufe of 

the Sceptick Method in treating of Theolo- 
gical Matters ; and in their examining the 
Do&rine of the Talmud, they difputed Tro 
and Con, without ever affirming any Thing. 

63. Rabbi Mofes Ben. Maimon, who had r. Mofes. 
freed himfelf from the filly Notions of the ***- **»- 
Rabbins, and imbibed a much folider Do- mon * 
ftrine, fays " (cap. 11. de IdoloL §'4, 5, 

ic 6.) that the Capacity of our Understand- , 
€t ing is fo limited, that there is not a Man 
u in the whole World that can attain to the 
u Knowledge of Truth 3 for which Reafon 
" we ought to free our felves from all 
" Notions which may divert us from the 
<c Service of God, and the Obfervance of 
Cc his Laws, and that if we entertain any 
fuch Notions, the Worffiip of God will 
" be wholly fet afide 5 and that Mofes meant 
the very fame Thing when he faid to the 
Jews, Numb. xv. 39.) Give not your 
felves up to feek after your own hearts, 
and after your own eyes 9 after which 
you ufe to go a whoring ; that is, fuffer 
" not your felves to be led by your own 

" Under- 
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<c Underftanding, which is Co weak and li- 
" mited* and do not flatter your fclves with 
" Hopes of attaining to the Knowledge of 

" Truth". 
JtU*- 64. The Arabians have likewife. their 

/Hfabs Scepticks. The Jews call them Medab- 
tb$ Talk- berim, i. c. Talker s^ or rather Logicians, 
**' they are often mention'd by Averroes, 
Mofes Ben. Maitnon. and even by fome 
other Rabbins. They might be juftly calTd 
the Scholaftic Divines of Arabia. Having 
learn'd the Art of doubting from the Greeks 
and Syrians, they had continual Disputes 
with the c Dogmaticks> refused to give any 
Credit to their Senfes or Underftanding, 
and held it for a conftant and principal 
Rule, that Man can know nothing 1 info- 
much that they rejected all thofe Geome- 
trical Demonftrations as vain and deceit- 
ful, which by others are look'd upon as the 
moft certain. And what makes moft for our 
prefent Purpofe is, that the chief of thofe, 
who firft receiv'd this Do&rinc, were prin- 
cipally induced thereto, becaufe it was very 
fit and proper to captivate our Minds to the 
Obedience of Faith and Religion. 
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Chap. XV. 

Wherein we conclude from all that has 
been f aid before y \ft. That the only Way 
to prevent falling into Error, is to 
doubt, idly. That the Dogmatick Tre- 
fumption has produced an Infinity of 
Errors. 3 dly. That the Acadcmicks and 
Scepticks, affirming nothing, cannot be 
deceived} and that they are the only 
ones who deferve the Name of Thilofo- 
phers. 




E muft therefore conclude, thot lt fi Ums 
all Philofophy both facred andA"» »*** 
prophane 5 and not only thofe^*^ 
who make Profeflion of doubt- -»• \ugh* 
ing, but even the very < Dogma J £ Hbt * 
ticks, cxped that we fhould doubt and fufpend 
our Judgment, and that we (hould not be 
too eafy of Belief. For they plainly fee 
that there is no other Way to correct or 
fhun Errors, but by (hipping our felves en* 
tirely of all Opinions and Prejudices, by a 
conftant and general [Doubt. By this *Des 

Cartesbcg/ux tjic ffrft Principles of his Philo- 
fophy, 
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Philofophy, being pcrfuadcd that this was the 
beft Way to ftrike at the Root of Error, and 
to work with Certainty in our Search after 
Truth, but this very Man, who had fo wife- 
ly fubmitted himfelf to this Law of doubt-? 
ing, rejeded it afterwards, as if it had been 
of no other Ufe to him, but to explode the 
Opinions of other Philofophers, and was be- 
come ufelefs to him in the examining or 
confuting his own ; fo that he has commit- 
ted the fame Fault, which* he had reproved 
in others, and with a Temerity equal to that 
of the very Dogmaticks. 
7he r*Jf d l 2 * Now as a Man who is going to a 
Dogma' ' Place that lies Eaftward, and not knowing 
ticks fa* the Way, fliould go towards the Weft, would 
%£ d zt not bc fo much out of his Way, if he ftopp'd 
ror*. in fome by Corner, as if he went on a quite 
contrary Way, fo our Underftanding which 
is faften'd to the Earth, and imprifon'd in 
an earthly Body, difcovering that this Ob- 
ftacle doth ftop his_ Way to Truth, will 
more eafily Ihun falling into Error, if he 
continues in Ignorance, and in that Doubt 
. which accompanies Ignorance, than by en- 
deavouring in vain to remove thofe Obfta- 
cles , and embracing a Cloud inftead of 
a Juno. In this confifts the Difference be- 
tween the T>ogmaticks and Seepticks^ for 
what monftrous Opinions has not the Pre- 
fumption of the ^Dogmaticks produe'd? 
Cicero and Varro % both excellent Men, and 
very well acquainted With all the Setts of 

PhUo- 
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Philofophers, have already obferved that 
nothing can be advanced fo abfurd, ot be 
fram'd in the Brain of a Man in a raving Fit 
of Madnefs, fo ftrange, but fome Philo- 
fopher has affirmed it. 

But what Abfurdity or impertinent D<£ i* # Acifc- 1 
drine can the Academicks and Scepticks be micks and 
charged with, who maintain noDodrine atjgjf 
all? They arc cgrtainly the only ones who nothing 
defcrvetobc cal I'd Philofophers* if wcffick^^jj 
to the true Signification of that Name. For &c 
Philofophy according to the Etymology of 
the Word, being nothing elfebut the Lev* 
or Study 4>f Wifdom and Truth 5 and Wif- 
dom according to the ancient Philofopher's 
Definition, being the Knowledge of divinfe 
and human Things, and of their Caufes j. 
they, who apply themfelves to the Study of 
Wifdom, do truly defcrve the Name of 
Philofophcrs, and they who have attained td 
the Knowledge of divine and human Things,* 
that is to lay, toWifdom,aretrnly wife, ftow 
this is that Knowledge which the Dtgma- 
ticks do boaft they have attain'd, and they 
even fufFer'd them (elves heretofore to be ftil'd 
Wife-men: And ^Pythagoras was the firft* 
who, being Convinced ot his Ignorance, re- 
fus'd it, defiring only to be ealTd a LoVcr of 
Wifdom* 

F o r as the Poet tAEfchilus Rifely faid,? 
(Agamem.) it is one Thing to know a Thing 
only by guefs, and another to know it clear- 
ty i the former doth property belong to the 

K Acsdt- 
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Academicksy who acknowlddge riot only 
that they know nothing, but Ukewjfe that 
they can know nothing either of divine or 
human Things, and that they only confidcr 
them afar off. Let the proud T>ogfnaticks 
therefore value themfelves as much as the/ 
pleafe upon the Name of Wife-men, fince 
they think they have a Right to it, and fancy 
they have attain d to tha{ Knowledge in 
which Wifdom confifts : As for the Acade* 
wicks, they will be contented with the plain 
and modeft Name of Philofophcrs, fincc 
they love and reverence Wifdom as a Thing 
much above their Reach and Capacity, tho ? 
Lattantius fpeaking of them {Lib. iv. cap. 
i .) truly faid, That thofe, who knew them- 
felves in part, have been wifer than they 
who thought themfelves Wife-men. 



The End of thefrji Book. 
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Wherein is focused which is the 
exaftejl, Jafeji, and jufleft 
Method of Reafoning and 
T hi/of ophy.- 
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Man is naturally deprived of the Means 
neceffary to the Attainment of Truth. 

F T E R our ProVeneal Gentle- 
man had (poke thus far, and was 
going to continue his Difcourfc, 
truly faid I, I never could relifti 
that prefumptuous Phiiofophy, and obfti- 
nate Method of arguing, which is fo tena- 
cious . of its Notions and Opinions : I al- 
ways thought it a much fhortcr and better 
Way to come at the Knowledge of Truth, 
to keep our Opinion within fome Limits,* 

R z and* 
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and to be more modeft in our Difcourfes, 
and never to maintain any Do&rine, how 
probable foevcr, with fo much Obftinacy 
and Prejudice, as not to be always ready to 
hear any Objections againft it, or even to 
change our Minds if Need be. But on the 
other Hand, I cannot but think that the In- 
liability of the Kjieademicks, who' are al- 
ways more ready to /peak what they don't 
think, than what they really do think, 
throws every Thing into Diforder and Con- 
fufion, and puts an End to all Kind of 
Knowledge, fince we are nofurerof know- 
ing that which we underftand beft, than 
if we did not know it all. 

You will therefore oblige me very much, 
- if vou'll take the Pains to teach me how 
far we ought to doubt > for if we muft al- 
ways doubt, if every Thing is hidden, ob- 
fcure and uncertain 5 if all the Avenues to 
Truth are fiopp'd 5 then there is an End of 
Philo(bphy,and all rhe Study and Pains which 
■we have been taking thefe many Years, to 
come to the Knowledge of Truth, are en- 
tirely fruitlefs and vain j to which he an- 
fwcr'd as follows. 

This is no new Complaint which you 
make againft the Academicks, neither if it 
was a juft one, would it concern them fo 
much a.< it doth Nature it (elf; For is it the 
Fault of the Acad wicks, that Man is fo 
fram'd, that he cannot of himfelf attain to 
the Knowledge of Truth i They are no 

more 
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more anfwcrable for that, than they are for 
Man's. not being able to fly, or to live for 
ever. Neither do we really find that the 
Kjicademtcks and Scepticks have made a 
lefsProgrefs in their Study of Wifdom, Qt 
rccciv'd lefler Helps from it, in order to their 
becoming wifer and more learned, than the 
<Dogtnaticks have done j but we (hallfpeak 
more fully to this Point by and by : But 
at prefent feeing you would have me tell 
you how far I think this Law of doubting is, 
to be carried, I fliall freely impart to you 
my Opinion concerning this Original, or 
rather this Root of Philofophy 5 for as wc 
are alone, I can freely fpeak to you, but 
neither am, nor ought to be willing that it 
fhould be fpread among the Vulgar. 

When I mention the Vulgar, I don't 
mean the common Sort of People, who 
live by the Work of their Hands, but the 
Vulgar of the Men of Letters, who are. ; 
woqt to look upon the Academic ks and 
Scepticks as mad Men ; though this Confix 
deration could never deter me from prefer- 
ring their Se&, whofe whole Syftem, or 
rather my own, I am now going to ex- 
plain to you : For I would have you to un- 
derstand, that in Matters of Philofophy I 
will be entirely free, and follow my own 
Sentiments, and be of no Sed but my own. 

In the firft Place I believe, it is very 
plain from all the Reafons I have been 
giving you, that the Nature of Man isfuch, 
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that he cannot come to any clear and cef 
jtain Knowledge of Truth by his owg pro- 
per Strength. I don't deny but that there 
is a Truth in the Things themfelves, viz;. 
That which is call'd Truth of Exijlence 5 for 
God knows them as they really are, but there 
is an Obftacle in Man, which hinders him 
from knowing them, and this Obftacle 
condfts in the Want of the proper and ne- 
ceflary Means to come to a perfeft Know- 
ledge of the Truth, 

£J e 1 t h e r do I fay that Man can have 
no Knowledge at all of the Truth, I only fay 
that he cannot know it thoroughly, clear- 
ly, and with fuch an entire Certitude, as 
that it {hall want nothing to make it per- 
fect, fuch as 1 have already fpoken of, and 
ihall fay fomething more by and by $ for it is 
poffible that fome Man may have an Idea im- 
printed in his Mind, which ihall be like 
the external Objeft, I don't fay with a per- 
fed, proper and abfolute Llkenefs, which 
cannot be found but among Things of the 
fame Kind, as between one Man and another, 
or between Tree and Tree, but L mean an 
imperfeft Likenefs, fuch as may be found 
between an Original and its Copy. 1 

But when the Undcrftanding, from that 
Idea, forms a Judgment of any external Ob- 
. jeft, from which that Idea proceeds, he can- 
not clearly and certainly know whetherthat 
Judgment agrees with the external Objeft 5 
and it is in that Agreement that Truth doth 

con- 
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confift, as I faid before. So that though he 
knows the Truth, yet is he not fure that he 
doth, nor can he be fufficieptly affured that 
he hath known it 5 therefore he cannot have 
a perfect Knowledge of the Truth. 

When therefore I fay that Man can 
neither know the Things themfelves, nor 
the Truth of Things i I mean only by a clear 
and certain Knowledge, fuch as that by 
tFhich, not only Truth is to be known, but 
with fuch likewife as that by which we cer- 
tainly know, and are fure that, we know 
the Truth 5 for to know Truth without being 
fure that we do know, it, is the fame as if 
we did not know it at all. 

I have produced already feveral Proofs* 
which are in all Refpe&s very clear and 
evident, to (hew that Man cannot be fure 
whether the Judgment he form'd from the 
Idea imprinted in his Mind, be like the ex- 
ternal Obje& from which that Idea did pro- 
ceed 5 the chiefeft of all which Proofs is, 
that we cannot apply the Ideas of Things, 
and the Judgment which the Underftanding 
forms from thofe Ideas, to the Things them- 
felves, in order to examine and difcover the 
Agreement between . thofe Judgments and 
the external Obje&s ; in which Agreement 
we faid the Truth did confift 5 for the Sha- 
dows or Images of Things do not come im- 
mediately from them to our Underftandings, 
but pafs through feveral Mediums, as I fhew'd 
beforehand then through our Senfes which do 

K 4 fpoil 
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fpoil and adulterate them i neither is there 
any other Way through which thofeideas 
of Things can reach to our Undefftand- 
ings. 





Chap, II. 

I faith doth fupply the 'Defetts of Reafbn, 

find m#kes thofe Things to become mofi 
certain, which were lefs fo from Rea- 
fin:' 

U T God of his infinite Goodncfs 
has repair 'd this Defeft of humaq 
Nature, by grafting us the inefti- 
mable Gift of Faith* which con- 
firms our ftaggering Reafbn, apd removes the 
Obftacles of thofe Doubts ? which ye bring 
along with our Knowledge of Things : Fbf 
my Reafon not being able to give me an 
entire Knowledge, or a perfect Certitude, 
whether there be any Bodies, what is the 
Origin of the World, and many more 
fuch like Things, after I have once receiv'd 
the faith, all my Doubts begin to difapr 
pear, like Hobgoblins at the Sun riling; 
this made lipomas Aquinas to fay, {Tom. ii. 
2. Que ft. z. Anfw. 4.) That Man ought to 
receive as Articles of Faith, not only thofe 
things which are above Reafon, but evep 
thofe which may be known by Reafon, for 

Cer- 
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Certainty's Sake, For human Reafon being 
very defective in divine Matters, an In' 
Jlarite of which we have in thofe Thi- 
lofophers, who in their Enquiry into human 
Things, having made ufe of natural Means, 
have been mijlaken in the mojt material 
'Points, and have been found to contradict 
one another 5 to the End that Men Jhould 
have a fure and indubit/ible Knowledge of 
God, it was necejfary that divine Matters 
fhouldbe taught them by Faith, and as hav- 
ing been taught them by God himfelf, who 
cannot lie. 

This Paflage feems to have been taken out 
of that of S.Auftin which we quoted before, 
but- for its Importance, and the Relation 
it has to our prefent Subjeft, very well de* 
ferves to be here repeated $ becaufe, fays 
that Father, <{De Morib. Ecclef. Cat hoi. cap. 
to) Human Underftanding is fo obfeured 
by habitual 'Darknefs, and Jo overwhelm'd 
in the Night of Sin, that it cannot fted- 
faftly behold the Brightnefs and Holinefs 
of Reafon ; it was a very fahtary Infti- 
tution, that we fhould fuffer our.ftaggering 
Sight, which is cove? d with the Branches 
of our Humanity, to be guided and directed 
by Authority towards the Light of Truth. 

T o this Aquinas adds, That the Search 
which is made by the Help of natural Rea 
fori is not fifficieht to bring us to the 
Knowledge of Things divine, or even of • 
thofe which can be proved by fieafen 5 and 
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in another Place he fays (22. Queft. i* 
Anfw. 5 .) flfc* J f hofe Things which can be de- 
monftrated, fuch as the Being of a God+ 
his Unity, and the like, are reckoned amongfl 
thofe Things which we are bound to be- 
ffeve 9 becaufe they are infifted upon before- 
handy and muji precede thofe which be- 
long to Faith, arid be at leaft prefuppofed 
by thofe who have no c Demonftrdtton of 
them. 

What Thomas Aquinas fays, concern- 
ing the Knowledge of divine Things, doth 
iikewife extend to that of human Things 
according, to the Do&rine of Suarez, who 
fays ^Difp. vi. de fide Sett. v. Art. 11.) 
that we very often correct our natural Light 
by the Light of Faith, even in thofe Things ' 
which feem to be firjl 'Principles, as may 
be feen in the following one : Thofe Things 
which agree to a Third, do agree to one 
another, which with Rejpt B to the Trini- 
ty ought to be confind to finite Beings 5 
and in the Cafe of other Myfteries, ef pen- 
ally thofe of the Incarnation, Sec. we bring 
feveral other Limitations, to the End that 
nothing may be repugnant to Faith 5 which 
is a certain Sign that the Light of Faith 
is more certain, becayfe it is founded on 
the fir ft and principal Truth, which it is 
more impojfible Jhould eithet deceive or he 
deceived, then it is that the natural Know* 
' k'4g e of Man Jhould* be mijlaken. 

St. 
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5 t. LAuftin (de Serni. T>om. in MoizU 
Lib. ii. cap. 15.) -would not even have us 
Attribute to Reafon that Knowledge of Truth, 
which Men believe their Underftanding ac- 
quires by the Help of Reafon, but would 
have us afcribe it to the very Light of 
Truth, with which every Man is enlightened 
in proportion to his Capacity. 

WHO can know the Truth without 
God? (lays TertyHian de Anim. cap. 2.) 
who can know God without Chrift ? Who 
can know Chriji without the Holy Ghoft? 
Or who can obtain the Holy Ghojt without 
the Sacrament of Faith? 

Hence it is that the Apoftlc^ having 
thunderMout thefc Words, 1 Cor J. 19, 20.) 
J will dejlroy the Wifdom of the Wife, and 
bring to nothing the Under ft anding of the 
Trudent : Where is the Wife ? Where is the 
Scribe ? Where is the leaYned 'Difputtr of 
this World? Has not Go4made fcolifhthe 
Wifdom of this World ? And forewarned us 
not to be caught through Thikfoply and 
vain 'Deceit after the Tradition of Men, 
and the Rudiments of this World, (Col. if. 
S.) afterwards affiires us that by faith- we 
It and 7 (2 Cor. i. 2+.) That we walk by 
Faith, and not by Sight, (ibid. 5.7.) and 
that we are eftablifhed in the Faith or by 
Faiths (Col. ii. 7 .) As therefore Faith comes 
to help our daggering Reafon in thofeThings 
that belong to Faith $ fo it likewife aflifrs 
us in all Things which we know by the 

Help 
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Help of Rcafon, in order' to difpel our 
Doubts, and reftore Rcafon to thole Privi- 
leges from which it was fallen, that is, to 
the Knowledge of' Truth which it naturally 
defires. 




Chap. HI. 

proving i . That there is nothing in our 
Under ft anding but what has been in the 
Senfes. 2. Againft Plato. 3. Againft 
Proclus. 4« And againft Cartefius. 

i.WSWt U T faid I to him (for I did often 



j-li interrupt him) what was it I heard 
X8BSK y 0U advance a while ago, that there 
was no other Way for our Ideas to come 
to the Understanding, but through the in- 
tcrpofing Medium's, and through our Senfes? 
Have we not feveral innate Ideas in our 
Understanding, which never came to us 
through our Senfes; fuch as the Ideas we 
have of our own very Undemanding, of 
Angels, of God, and fuch as we have from 
thofe common Maxims and Notions which 
the Logicians call Axioms? Do we not 
knowthofc univerfal Natures of Things whiqh 

the 
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the vulgar Sort of Philofophers call EJfences* 
which are real and immutable, and are no 
Ways liable to be deprav'd by the Senfcs, 
like thofe Ideas which come to us from 
without i 

Yoy fpoke in the Nick of Tune, an- 
fwer'd he 5 the Order of thofe Matters I pro* 
mifed to explain to you did juft bring me 
to it 5 your Queftion is certainly a very ma- 
terial one, and has been with great Warmth 
debated among the greateft Matters of Phi- 
lofophy. For Pythagoras, Titnaus, and 
the reft of the ^Pythagoreans i Socrates; 
Tlato, and all the T /atonic Philofophers 5 
maintained that we bring certain Ideas along 
with, us into the World. 'Detnocritus and 
his Follower Epicurus, Ariftotle and all the 
Peripateficks, did on the contrary rejed all 
thofe innate Ideas, and would admit of 
none but fuch as came to us from without, 
and were convey U through the Senfes, and 
form'd in the Brain ; you fliall have my 
Opinion of this Matter, fince you feem de- 
sirous of it, and that the Order of our Dif- 
pute leads us to it, but you muft expeft to 
hear what may not fuit with the World's 
Tafte, nor perhaps your own. 

As I did heretofore look upon Tlato's 
Opinion, concerning thofe innate Ideas, to 
be much more for the Honour of Mankind, 
and to heighten very much his Dignity, to 
I did earneftly wilhjthat it might be true 5 
for I thought it a great Glory tohuman Na- 
ture 
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Nature to have an Underftanding given it* 
after it had been imbellifb'd by God him- 
felf, and adorn'd with the Gifts of Heaven. 
I fought therefore every where for fuctr 
Proofs, as might convince me, and every 
Man elfe, of the Truth of this Opinion. 
I found in Tlato and in Troclus, and other 
<Platonicks, fome fpdcious Reafonings, fuch 
as might eafily have fhaken a lefs attentive 
Mind than mine 5 but then they began to ; 
appear to me without Force, as fooh as I 
came to (hake off that Pride which is na- 
tural to all Mankind. 

2. T h e chief and almoft the only Ar- 
gument which Socrates makes ufe of in' 
*Plato> to prove that we bring fome Ideas 
into the World withus, comes to no more 
than this 5 that Human Underftanding could 
never heap up and conceive fuch an infinite 
Variety of Notions, in fo fliort a Time as 
that of our Life, being fiirrounded and wrap- 
ped up in this Mafs of Flefh, unlefs he had 
brought them along with him ready pro- 
duced and form J d in him 3 and fo that we do 
not learn what is taught us, but only recal 
it to Mind. 

Such Difcourfes do better become the 
Mouth of a publick Orator, than that of a 
Philofopher; for if any Man fhali deny 
thefe Things as I now do, and (hall affirm 
M that our Underftanding is fo framed, that it 

is eafily affe&ed, whenever the Senfes being 
ftirred up by any outward Objeft, and the 

Fibres* 
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Fibres of the Nerves, and the animal Spirits 
mov'd by it, the Brain receives the.Impref* 
lion of it 5 and that the Underftanding re* 
ceiving the Notice, by that Impreffion Oi 
the Brain, of what pafles without, it like* 
wife agitates the animal Spirits, and examin- 
ing curioufly all thofe Traces which have 
been impreis'd on the Brain, and putting to- 
gether thofe Things which were afunder, 
and feparating thofe which were heap'd to- 
gether, and comparing thofe which have 
any Relation to one another, it confiders 
what is prefent, and beholds what goes be- 
fore and after them, from all which the 
Condud of our Life, and the Concatenation 
of Knowledge depends 5 whoever, I fay, (hall 
affirm thefe ^Things, what Anfwcr can a 
Platotiifk J$ii\ofopher make to him? 

3. T h e Proofs- which Troclus brings,are 
fomewhat weightier * he affirms that what- 
ever comes from the Senfes, is fubjed to 
Change; and that Man has feme Ideas or 
Images 'imprinted in his Underftanding y 
which are eternal and immutable, fuch as 
the Ideas of Figures, Numbers, Motion, &e. 
which therefore could never come from the 
.Senfes 5 for if fuch fix'd and conftant Ideas 
could proceed from the Senfes, which 
are fo weak, and fo fubjeft to Error, the 
EfFe£t would be more perfed than the 
Caufe. But for my Part , I. know no- 
thing of fuch eternal Ideas 5 for that which 
X find in me, for Inftance, of a Triangle, 
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is fomcthing obfcurc and canfus'd, it being 
neither circumfcrib'd nor determined, but 
only produced in me from the Idea of thole 
particular, Triangles which I have feen. Let 
this be faid, once for' all, of all thofe Ideas 
which we call Ideas of pure and fimple In? 
telligenCe. 

'Frocks adds further, That the beft Dc- 
monftrations are thofe which conftft of 
mod univcrfal Propositions, and that thofe 
are the mod imperfeft which confift of par- 
ticular Propofitions $ which could never be, 
it Univerfals were produced from Particu- 
lars ; feeing that which is produced by the 
Caufe is preferable . to that which is pro- 
. due'd by the Effed. In this Cafe, I will 
not difpute about the Force of Dcmonftra- 
tions, whether they confift of univerfal or 
particular Propofitions * but this I do deny, 
that that which is produced by the Caufe, is 
always preferable to that which is produced 
by the Effed. For as Grafs is fitter to fatten 
a Lamb, than the Earth that produccth it, 
fo in order to form a Demonstration, uni- 
verfal Propofitions arc more ufeful than par- 
ticular ones, though the former confift of 
the latter,' and thefe depend from the Senfes. 
Troc/us makes ufc of a third Argument, 
which is, that if the Undcrftanding receives 
its cleared: and chiefeft Ideas, from Matter 
and from fenfible Things; Matter will have 
the Advantage over the Underftanding, 
which is no more than if one ihould lay, 

That 
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that the Marble of which Traxiteks catv*d 
the Statue of Venus^ was more noble than 
the Carver, becaufe it contain d that Statue 
.which he did but chip out of it. 

*Des Cartes has taken a quite different 
Method ; but one as uncertain as the for- 
mer, if I am not much miftaken. For of 
three Kinds of Ideas he propoles, the firft of 
which comes from without, as the Idea 
which we have of the Sun, which is come 
to me by feeing the Sun 5 the fecond which 
are fi&itious and form'd within us, and by 
us, fuch as the Idea which an .Aftronomer 
has form'd to himfelf of the Sun, by Rint 
of Rcafon and Obfervation 5 and the third 
Sort which* are natural and born with us, 
fuch as the Ideas we have of God, and of 
the firft Principles of Geometry, of Eflfences 
and the like j of all theft three Kinds of 
Ideas proposed by Cartefius, I fay* 'tis plain 
that the two former come from the Senfes, 
As for the third, if we examine it more 
clofely, we ihall find that even according 
to *Des Cartes's Reafoning, they may as 
well proceed from the Senfes, as the two 
former. For ftnee, according to him,thofe 
natural Ideas are the very Faculty of Think- 
ing, which is in our Underftanding, it fol- 
lows that the Idea we have of God, is no- 
thing elfe but the Faculty which is in us 
of forming Ideas concerning God 5 in the 
fame manner as the other natural Ideas born 
with us, which are in our Underftanding, 

L arc 
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are npthing clfe but the Faculty, which is in 
us, of. forming Ideas, concerning any other 
Things,., 

But this thinking Faculty, lett it he ap- 
pjy'd to whatever Subject we will, of which 
we can have any Notion, whether it be God, 
a Mar^ or the Sun, is ftiil the fame Facul- 
ty* juft as the Faculty of Singing is ftill the 
fame Faculty, whether we £ng a Minuet^ 
a Saraband, or a Rigadoon. Since there T 
f9ce the Faculty which is in me. p£ forming 
Ideas,. .whether of. the Sun, or of a Man, 
that .is,, the Idea of. the $un or Man, which, 
is in me, comes from without $ the Idea I 
have /within me of Cod, mud coofequent- 
ly cqmelikewife tame from witjaput, 
\. i)« Cartes himfqlf doth own, thaj, there 
. is no Difference between, thole Ideas, when 
lie, (ays, that the very Idea we have of the 
Sun, or of a Man^dotii not come from with* 
our? but that our Undemanding doth form* 
them, to himfelf* after it has been excited 
ajad£baken by certain, corporeal Motions;, 
akd that we may with greater Reafoqu affirm, 
t^e , &me Things of thofe Ideas of Things 
which are not form'd by our Underftaad- 
ijig, after it has beta agitated by fuch a cor- 
pjorcaL Mprioh, fuch as are the Ideas of God, 
ot Eflfcnces,. of the Ajcionis of Geometry, 
&c which jD&t Cartes cannot affom with- 
out, attributing the. lame Origin, aod the 
fame' Nature, to the Ideas. whi<$ : ;Come to 
us from without, and to thofe which he 
„.* j. calls 
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calls n&ural, 4nd pretends to be born with 



us. 



A s for me, having fband that fbtne ex- 
cellent Philosophers wcid fully perfuaded 
that Huinan . Uhdtrftanding had 'been en- 
dowed and adorn'd with all thofe Advan- 
taged, riot by tht Help of die Scnfcs, but 
originally 4 I bdftow'd a great deal of Time 
and Application, in Hopes to find out thid 
hidden Treaforie of my Understanding, and 
to difcover thofe great Benefits I had re-* 
ceiv'd ftdm Nature, from thofe which I had 
acquired, or were come to mc ftdm with- 
out $ but with all the Diligence I could ufe, 
I could niver find any Idea in me, but what 
plainly append to me to have cortie front 
Without, and tcr have proceeded from fome 
external Objeft 1 Nay, I could plainly drft 
cover the very Way by \frhicll it found En- 
trance into my Understanding. 
• I fancied afterwards that I could judge of 
ether lien's Understanding by my own t 
for I dare affirm that whoever (hall be wil- 
ling to diveft himfelf of Self love, and to 
»ft<er without Prejudice into the moft hid- 
den Reccfles of his Mind, (hall find in it 
m Idea, but what is form'dfrom the Image 
of fome outward Objeft. 

Those who are of a contrary Opinion 
may ask mfe, whence I have the Idea of i 
Triangle 5 w which Ianfwtir* that it came 
t6 mo ft «A aai infinite ftnmber of Trian- 
gles vtttidv I Jwve feen, from which I l^ave 
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form'd to my fclf an obfcurc and confus'd Idea 
of otic, which is not determined or circum- 
fcrib'd by any certain Bounds, if they ask 
whence I had the Idea of any Number, fuch 
as the Number Four for Inftance ; I anfwer 
that it came to me from a vaft Multitude 
of Things which I have feen, and which 
' were but Four in Number, fuch as the four 
Legs of aHorfc, or the four Corners of a 
Square : Or I may perhaps have form'd it 
to my felf by the meer Force of my Un- 
derftanding, which could eafily add two or 
more Things I have often feen, to any other 
Number, though I had never feen any four 
Things together, but only by adding to or 
fubftra&ing from any known Number, and 
confidering it either jointly or diftinttly. If 
they queftion me, . whence I had the Idea 
of Motion, I anfwer, That it is come to 
me from the feveral Motions which I have 
often feen in Bodies, whence it happen'd 
that my Underftanding, ahftra&ing the Mo* 
tion from the Thing mov'd, hath form'd to 
it felf a certain. Idea of Motion; I cannot 
call it a clear, diftinft and exprefs Idea, but 
an obfeure and confus'd one. 

I f they ask, whence I had that Notion, 
that two Things equal to a third, are equal 
to one another; I anfwer, that it came to 
me from feveral Obfervations I have, made 
of Things, which having been meafured 
with, and agreeing to the fame Meafure, have 
been found to be equal among;, thetnfelves : 

Nay, 
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Nay, my Underftanding may eafily form it 
to it felf by its natural. Power, by framing 
fbme imaginary Meafure,: to which it men- 
tally applies two Things, and finding them 
equal to that Meafure, it concludes that 
they are fo among thcmfelvcs. Hence is 
form'd in me that general and loofe Noti- 
on, which is abftra&ed from all Kinds of 
external Objefts 5 that whenfixe'ver any two 
Things agree to a third, they agree one 
to the other. 

I f they ftiould further ask, whence I have 

the Idea of God and incorporeal Things, 

Thomas Aquinas gives this excellent An- 

• fwer to it ; (*Parti. £**ft.*4»dn(w.7. and 

8.) that incorporeal Things, of which there 

is no Species, are known by Comparifon to 

fenjible Bodies, of which there are Species : 

Thus we know Truth by the Confideratton 

of thofe Things in .which we /peculate 

the Truth. He further adds, that we know 

God as the Caufc of all Things by excefs 

and retrenching, according to the Language 

• of the Schools : And that whilft we are 

tied to thefe mortal Bodies, we cantiot know. , 

all the other incorporeal Things but by Re* 

trenchmenty and by comparing them to cor* 

poreal mess and that for this Reafon we 

muft have Recourfeto the Species of Bodies \ 

though there be no Species m the incorpo* 

real ones. 

t * But. 
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But we have dwelt too long on this' 
Subject, though it be a very material Point; ' 
there having been fome wife Folks who 
have drawn many marvellous Conieqpen(es 
from this vain fancy of natural and innate 
Ideas i but let us re-affume our Subjed, faid 
our Philofopher to me, unlefs you have 
fome Qbje&ion to propofc* 
- I have anfwerti, nothing at prefent to 
objeft againft your. Hypothecs, -that all quit 
Conceptions have firft paft, either wholly, or 
in part, through our Senfes 5 for I only defire 
to know your Opinion, without being 
obliged to difcover my pwn; go on there* 
fore, I bcfcech you, and explain the Remain- • 
der to me ; upon which he went on thus* 

W e muft therefore look upon it as cer- 
tain, that Truth cannot be qlcarly known 
by us, and that how diligently and . attentively 
foever we confide* thefe Things, how pro- 
bable, nay how evident fbever they may 
appear; yet wc ought not to give entire 
Credit to them, but ftill lopk upon them 
as doubtful and tincertain. It fiailows more- 
over, from what has btcn faid, that thofe 
who apply themftlvcs to the Seardi of fiich 
a plain and conftant Truth, as fhatt not be 
dbfcur'd by any Doubt, do undertake a fruits 
lefs Task and lofe their Labour $ for fuch a 
kind of Truth is above the Reach of Hu* 
man Undcrftanding. Befides, wc muft re- 
member what I faid at the Beginning of this 
Pifcourfe,concerni{ig the fcveral Degrees and 

" di£ 
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different Kinds of Certitude; for we are 
now fpeaking of that fupreme and entire 
Certitude, to Which * ndtftflig is wanting, 
that can raife it to thfc higheft Degree of 
Perfe&ion, fuch as neither our Reafon nor 
our Senfes can attain to, and' which we 
ihali never be able to enjoy, till we are uni- 
ted to God, who is the Fountain of Truth^ 
Though I don't deny but that whilft we are 
ty'd to this mortal Body, our Understand- 
ing may attain to that high Degree of hu- 
man Certitude, which, though furrounded 
with the ^arknefscfSm^AMohfcufd with 
the Clauds §f Humdnity, as St, xyiiifUn 
fpeaks, (de Morib. Eccl. Cathd. cap. 2.) 
may neverthdefs caft, if not a fixed andirp * 
tent, yet at leaft a lively and piercing Eye 
towards that fuprfcme Tirutii. Thus, though 
I cannot, , from the Lybian Promontory, of 
Sic fir i perfe&ly difcefn and number all die 
Veffels which fail out of Cdrthage % yet when 
1 draw nearer to them, 1 may be able to 
tell them; and though I cannot with my 
naked Eye behold th^gfawibos Sun, yet I 
can look upon the Moba and the Stars, Oar 
Undcrftandiing is the .Eye of the Soul) Tnith 
is a Sun, whole Alining Rays . it cannot be* 
hold* unlefs they be t emper'd either by JU- 
flexion oc Refraftion, 61? by the Interpofi- 
tion of fome Medium which adapts and 
fits them ta otw WeakwcifiL 
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Chap. IV. 

In the common Offices of Life we ought 
to follow the moft probable Things, as 
if they were true and certain. 



U R Defign is not, therefore, to ex- 
O ^ tinguifh all the Light of the Mind, 
iSSHS neither do we believe that our Un- 
derstanding is in a continual Error, or that 
we are become like the Trunks of Trees 
faftenM to the Earth, and covered with the 
deepeft Ignorance of all Things, void of 
Thought, and deftitute of all Rule for the 
Conduft of our Lives, not knowing in what 
Pofture we ought to keep our felves; as 
fomc Perfons, who are either ignorant or 
ill informed of our Tenents, do often objeft. 
For though we do not walk by the full 
Light of the Sun, we go at leaft by that 
Light of his, which is reflected to us by 
the Moon 5 and though we are not ble&d' 
with a lure Knowledge of the Truth, we 
eiyoy, however, fome Probabilities at leaft. 
But when I fay, that fome Things ap* 
pear true, to us, I do not thereby affirm that 
they are really to } fqr it is one Thing to 

appear, 
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appear, and another to be. Nay, I don't 
fo much as affirm that thofc Things appear 
true to us; I only fay that it feems fo to me, 
for as I fay that That which is likely is 
uncertain, fo I fay, that the Idea of it is fo 
likewifc. So that when I fay that a Thing 
feems probable to me, the very Thing I 
fay isfukjeff to the fame Law of Incerti- 
tude. Now thofe Likelihoods and Proba- 
bilities are what we ought to follow in the 
common Offices of Life for Want of Truth, 
whether it be when the natural Inclination 
of our Understanding or Senfcs doth in- 
duce us to it, or when we are fore'd to it by 
the common Wants of Nature, fuch as 
Hunger, Thirft, and the like ; or when we 
follow the Laws and CuQoms, or when we 
are obliged to exerciie thofe Arts which are 
neceffary for the Prefervation of Life. We 
ought on the contrary to rejed, as fa lft; 
whatever has neither Probability nor Likeli- 
hood t left we fhould remain in a State of 
Ina&ivity, or rather left we fhould becom# 
like Blocks or Stones. 

When therefore we are ask'd whether 
we grant that Men may frame any Opinions, 
we only defire that the Word Opinion may 
be purg'd from any wrong Acceptation it 
may have : For Men call Opinion the Af- 
fent which one may give to doubtful Things, 
in the Studies and Pifputes of Philofophy, 
and the affirming of a Thing as certain 
which is doubtful, all which Kinds of Opi- 
nion 
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won a wife Man ought to caft away. And 
. here it is that the Saying of Tbeegnisis very 
applicable, that Opinion is a great Evti 
among Men, but that Experience on the can- 
trary ts 4 rmji ufifnl Thing. For when the 
Queftioa . is about Truth, the chief and beft 
Rule is not to give our Aflent and Credit too 
lightly and inconfiderately, and never to 
affirm any Thing raftily 5 but if by Dpi* 
nhfi be meant the determining and revolving 
to follow that which is moft probable in 
the common Ufes of Life, we are far 
from being againft it. 

W e rnuft make the. like Diftia&km in 
the Words Credit, Aflfent and Content, 
which if Men would do, they would have 
terminated many great Contefts, which have 
given a great deal of Trouble to the old 
Academcis* We ought therefore to apply 
the fame Care and Diligence in the dis- 
cerning of probaWe Things, that others 
would have! Men' ufein their Search aft* 
Truth ; and a$ other Philofophcrs do regulate 
their Lives by what they believe to bfc true, 
fo we will regulate ours by what appears to 
us moft probable; and not.be Zeretich, It. 
Searchers ^ but in order to find Out that 
which is moft probable. 
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Chap. V. 

■ 

A Rule or Critcrium of Probability. 

• 

&S§fi|5 S the 'Dogrhatifts have a Criterium 
A| or Rule of Truth, in order to di£> 
cern Truth from Falftiood, whether 
it be the Senfes , the Underftanding or 
both i fa have We likewife a Rule of Pro* 
bability to diftinguifh Things probable from 
thofe which are not (b. what I have faid 
before, is fufficient to make you under- 
hand that there are two, the one near, and 
the other rethptc i the fitft is the Order and 
pifpofttion of the Fibres of the Brain, the 
Form of thofe Traces which either the Nerves 
or ^niipal Spirits, ftiaken by the outward 
phje&s by Means of the Sepfes, have im- 
wds'd on the Brain $ and the Ideas that 
haye been produced thereby. For the Under- 
ftanding, perceiving, thofe Traces and Ideas, 
forms a Judgment about their Caufe, their 
Qrigine and Signification, and makes a pro- 
per Eftiflaate of the Species of Things y 
on which Probability depends.' The re- 
mote Rule of Probability is the Senfes, 
which, beh?$ tfiafcen by external Objedsi 

do imprint qawink Trace? on the Brain, by 

Means 
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Means of the Nerves and animal Spirits, 
which being percciv'd by the Understand- 
ing, it makes a Judgment on the external 
ObjcCts. 



Chap, VI. 

What End we propofe to our J elves in this 

Art of doubting. 



jjpSgA VING propos'd, in the fbrego- 
"~ H a§ in S Chapter, the Rule of Truth, 
!&gg£ by which our Dodrine is guided, we 
muft next explain its End, by which I mean 
the Mark to which all the Parts of a Syftem 
refer, and the ultimate End of all that we deftre 
to attain by iuch a Syftcnu This Syftem has 
likewife two Ends, one near, and the other 
remote. The firft is to fliun Error, Ob* 
ftinacy and Arrogance, and the other is 
to prepare the Mind for the Reception of 
Faith. For fince God has created us to love 
and to ferve him in this Life, and to en- 
joy eternal Felicity after Death, the Do- 
drine, I am now cftabliflring, doth afford us 
in both . thefe very confiderable Helps. For 
God has given us from our very Birth a 
great Defire after Happinefs * there never be* 
ing any Man, but what defir'd to be happy. 
And for as much as the Knowledge of 

Truth 
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Truth is Part of this Happinefs, infomuch 
that fome Philofophcrs, and they no dcfpi- 
cable ones, have made the chief and ulti- 
mate Good to confift in the Attainment of 
Knowledge ; fo we likewife feel in our felves 
a great Defire after Truth, and are naturally 
drawn to the Search of it. 

But becaufe this mortal Life is not 
capable of Happinefs, fo neither is it^f 
Truth. We have only a natural Inclination 
towards the Knowledge of it, and this Defire 
is as 'twere a Spur, which heightens our De- 
fires, and quickens our Search after that Hap- 
pinefs, in which the perfect Knowledge of 
Truth confifts. For Happinefs conftfts in 
the Yifion of God, who is the impaenfe and 
eternal Source of Truth : Tis therefore to 
keep up and quicken this Defire after Know* 
ledge, that he has as it were hid in our 
Minds fome Sparks Or Embers, that is, a faint 
and doubtful Knowledge, infufficient^ndeed, 
to bring us to the perfefl: Knowledge of 
Truth, and to a perfeft and full Evidence of 
^Things $ but yet fufficicnt for the Conduft 
of our Lives ; that Man, being thereby ap- 
prised of his Weaknefs and Ignorance, might 
come to miftruft his own Reafon, fhun Er- 
ror, and be prevented from rafhly judging of, 
linconflderately aflenting to, or arrogantly 
affirming any Thing s # be enabled to {hake 
off all Obftinacyj and having once for all 
difcover'd what fmall Helps his Reafon af- 
forded him towards the Attainment of 

Truth, 
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Troth, might thereby be mocc ftrongly at? 
gagM to find oat lame marc afefhl Means* 

N o w this Means is Faith, by which a 
Man whiift he lives here acquires (bine 
Knowledge of God and heavenly Things j 
and after Death having obcaind Happintfs, 
he comes to enjoy a perfeft Knowledge of 
Troth. For as the Apoftle teUs us, (i Cor. 
xiii. 9. 10. 12.) We know but in part, bat 
when that which is perfeB is come, the* 
that which is inpart Jball be done awap >- 
for now we fee as through aQlafs darklj, 
hat then Face to Face : But Faith is the 
Gift of God, which be vouchfafc to tbofe 
who do not rely coo much upon the Strength 
of Nature, nor ptefumc too much upon the 
Penetration of their Reafon, no* too ohfti* 
nately adhere to thpir own Opinions, but 
take a great deal of Cartf atod Pains to pre- 
pare tfcek Mind* to receiv&fbat excdfcnt Q& : 
This is tfce E#e& which the Art of dbttte 
lag, we are now eftablifl)!t%; produeek 

Clbavin© therefore to ' Things pro-^ 
bafek for Want of true ones; let lis Make 
isft of this obfetire an* iiiipetf*& Know- 
ledge which God bias giverv u$^ and Whfcfc 
is foffitiertt for the CoAdU& <j£ otlr Life, 
arid is chiafly irftfol to *,- iw fubfe&iflg<<«i: 
Cndcrfrandhtgs to the Dk&te* of Faith* Let 
mlikewi&ufe th&impetfc& Knowledge ift 
our Study of Philofophy,, left w* fhontd 
take tfco& Things for knotffr rfnd certain, 

wh&h 
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which; tte uncertain, and unknown, and 
kft we ftiould fall. Intel Eetqbs, which, it is 
ihamefal not to fhnn whfcn wc bare it in 
out Power to do it. 
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We ought not te be find of any Author's 

Opinion. 

E T us above all cake Care that we 
da not cleave to the Sentiments o£ 
any Author, or engage our felves 
in any Party or Se&, efpeci&lly thdfe of 
the c Dog?natiJis t > who fancying* that they 
can attain to a certain and indubitable Know- 
ledge of Truth by the Help of Reafon, do 
err in the Principles, and (tumble at the very 
Thrcfliold of Philefophy. Neither ought 
we fo far to engage out felves in that of 
the Scefticks and Academic b> but that we 
fliall be ready to abandon them when ever 
there is Qccafion ; but carefully weighing 
every Thing in the Scales of Reafon* let us 
ffill preferve an entire Liberty of thinking 
apd fpeaMng in all Matter* of Philofophy 
whatfofivei. ; r .; 

F o r as ttArfefi/as did alter the Syfteto 
of PjtrrbOj and Carneades that of AtteJUat, 
*tkilo that of Carneades, and Antiochus 

2 that 
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that of Tbtlo i it is but juft we fhould claim 
the fame Right. Weforftke, for Inftance, the 
x^Academicks and Sceptic ks^ becaufc they 
make Profcflion of fearching after Truth, 
and of examining every Thing, and con- 
sidering it all manner of Ways in order to 
find it out ? which has given them the Ap- 
pellation of Zereticks. for what Truth have 
they been able to find out by fuch a long 
and affiduous Search i They ought rather to 
have faid that they endeavoured to fhun Er- 
ror and Falfliood, inftead of pretending to 
fearch after Truth 5 for a Man ihuns Error 
and Falfhood by fufpending his Judgment, 
his Belief and Aflfent $ this indeed is in our 
Power 5 but 'tis not in our Power to attain 
to a clear and perfed Knowledge of Truth,; 
as I have already (hewn : For to feck after 
that which cannot be found, is an Under- 
taking altogether frivolous and vain. 

W £ do moreover depart from the Sen- 
timents of the Scepticks in feveral Things, 
but efpecialiy ip what relates to the End of 
Happinefs, which they make to confift in a 
fixM and conftant State of the Soul, which 
is fubjeft to no Trouble as to thofe Things 
which depend upon Opinion 5 which they 
call At ataxia y and which in thofe Things 
which are - not in our Power, but are fore'd 
upon us, they call Metropathia, that is, 
Moderation and Conftancy to bear them. 

But we make the End of Happinefs to con- 
fift 
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M in (hunning Error, Obftinacy and Ig- 
norance, and in preparing our .Minds for the 
Reception of Faith. • • > . . ^ . 
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We ought to choofe what appears beft tt 
,. j : : :j] «s t m every Se&v ., 

•••^ITHO'U^ to 

& Wf ^y one Sedate* uVtfxamiiitthem 
®®®% *tt> 2nd pick out for 6dr Ufe what* 
foeVcr has any Appearance of Truth, 
and withbur minding who it is th^r has laid 
any Thing; : l^t us only* mind' what has. beerf 
feid y and J if •■ by out Own tnduftry we caft 
light upon any Thing that is ufefitf, let Mi 
deave to ity l yet without throwing awayf 
our own Goods, or ever departing from that 
fupreme Law of doubting $ but fo as to be 
always ready to rejed what we had before 
approv'd, as foon as we find any Thing that 
is more probable $ always preferving an en- 
tire Freedom of judging, without fubjeding 
our feives to any Ncceffity, or to any Au-, 
thority whatever. 
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. ..C-ttAP. IX. 

That we ought above all Things to be very 
careful not to- admit any .TMng that is 
contrary to Faith. 

IH E RTi is one material Thing 
.which we ought abwe^all-Things 
to be careful of, .'which is, -that 
we admit nothing that is contrary 
to revealed Religion: We ought 
to hold for certain .and indubitable what- 
ever God has written in the Soul, by: Faith, 
which . is. Sthe .Gui'de; ancj 'Miftrcfii. of out 
Reafonj and to look, ugtofl. every Thing 
elfe as 'doubtful and uncertain^ which our 
keafon discovers or. teach^th us. .- . .'-.-,. 
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7»* &# *f *& Eclcakks has beenetnbac'd 

by very great Men. 

•Mj* 6 ;W E V E % in this free and di(- 

S #2 c ?3 a 8 cd M ^ thoil 6f ^hilofophy, 
S^aS * nd of running over drthe'Se& 

w ^ of if, we 4&tiif Wo\^;thc:Exdm- : 

pic of federal very learned'Mfen, especially xjf 
Ptato, who forrh'd his ; S(*a from the- t>o* 
ftrines of Tythhgoras, Epicharmes, *Par- 
tnenides, Heratlitus, and of J Sccrdtesi' which 
laft has enrich'd it with the Do&rines of the 
Egyptians j for fee learned of Tyrhagdrds 
the Method of applying Numbers and'CjeO- 
metrical Demonftrations tb natural Things, 
and to examine the'Natufc of thofc Things 
wHiqh oar Underftanding conceives : *He 
learned of \ Heraclitus xo examine the Na- 
ture of out Sen&tions 5 he took from Epi* 
charms the Dodrine df ; Id[eas : He took 
from Socrates his Morals, Politicks arid 
iEconomicks 5 and from the Egyptians the 
Method of explaining his Do&rines by 
Fi&ions and Fables. 

Though Cicero fcts up for an Aca* 
demick, he now and then takes a Turn in- 

'Mi to 
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to the Schools of other Philofophers, and 
from them he takes and appropriates to him- 
felf whatever he likes, for he is likewife 
defirous to pais for a Socratick and a *Pla- 
tonick Philofopher $ fometimes he flicks to 
theDodrines.of theStoicks, ajjd fometimes 
entirely to his own. Horace (Carm. lib. 

fuch a ftrift. FqUqww? of Atffipjms and 
Epicurus ^ but he fometimes turns Peripate- 
tick -or. Stoick, without adhering, to any of 
them* . Seneca openly , declares (Eft/l*. 1 6. 
2i. 33. 4.6. 8o 5< & deOtio. Sap. cap. 30.) 
that he will adhere to ho Man j that he will 
not take the Name of . any Sett ; that he 
pays great Deference to thejudgment of great 
Men, apd likewife fbme to his own; that 
he follows his tfwn Way* that he follows 
h^fpfelf j that i)c 'leaves himfelf to himfelf, 
In* Qrder to fincf fomething new, .to change, 
tp append, . or to forfake ; That he doth got 
flavifhly folio y^* thole that went qefqfe him, 
hut!, that he only gives his 'Aflent to them. 
.J } f. any Man therefore has faid any Thing 
ta.the^urpofe, he lays hold on it, arid ap- 
plies it to Tiis own Ufe. He~ affirms that 
w£ ought to do .the fame Thing'ih Philofo- 
phy, which we do "in the senate- houfe, 
where .when anyone propofes his own Opi- 
nion, Part of which we like, aq^ the other 
liot; we generally fplit the Advice, and on- 
]y take what we like: For to. engage one 
felf irifeparably to any Man, would not 

be 
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be an Aflbciatiort, but father a Fa&ion.- He 
defpifes thoft devoted' Philofophers, who ft ill 
keep clefetothe Steps of: others, and never 
follow f heir own, in a Search of fuch Im- 
portance, as that we are now fpeaking of, 
I mean the Search of Truth ; which Men are 
(till looking for, but will never be able to 
find, ^efpetialiy if they content thertifelves 
with tfhat has been already difcover'd. He 
doth not forbid Mens, walking in an old 
beaten Road, but would have us whenever 
we find a fmoother oiieto follow it : ? fo 
that though he had taken the Party of the 
Stoicks, he very often for fakes them and 
turns Epicurean. 

I cannot forbear mentioning Origen, who 
was wont to run through all the Schools of 
Philofojphy, and to« bring home fomc frefli 
Plunder (Orig. Lib.-i. cap. i. % 4.) he did 
ih this follow the Pra&iceof Clemens Alex^ 
0ndirinus his Matter,* who' was of Opinion* 
that the only Seft which deferv*d the Name 
of a Philofopher, was not that which claims 
Plato, Ariftotle, Epicurus ov^Zetio for its 
Author, but that which lays hold' on what 
is beft in atay of thefti, \{Clem. Alex. Strom. 
Lib. i.) which Sea is call'd Eclefitic. 

Lattantius is of the fame Opinion, {La£t. 
Lib.vxu cap. 7.) he declares that he will 
follow thofe who (hall colleft the Truth 
which is (batter'd among the different Sc&s, 
and reduce it itito one Body > but that this 
<&n never be done, but by a Man that has 

M 3 the 
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the Knowledge of Truth j which. Know* 
Udge; none can have, but he who is taught 
b^ God* .He fharply reproves thpfe who, 
havflig attash'd t hemfejyes to a Se#, rejeded 
all others as vain and falfc, and blindly op- 
pofed all the Arguments of their Adver- 

iwteR ■;•..■ 

That Seft of Thyfick which iscali'd 

jMfethqdtcal, and comes very '.new; tP the 
E)oft^ne, pf the Seepticks> . has had : fomc 
EoHpurcrs, wh<% according- to the Tcftimo- 
ay[ of SextUf Etnpmcusy maete Frefeflipa 
o£'bei9g Eckfti&ks 9 ;Of which Number was 
Mrehigfines and ^Afamtus. The new -E^jf- 
/(/& Royal Society of Philofopher*, which has 
. produced fo many excellent Men, doth con- 
damn, the Arrogance of the IZogmttifts, 
and> without adhering to any Scxft> doth 
wholly apply it Iclf to find out and culti- 
vate all the beffe Things that any Sed hath 
hitherto taught, or to difcover fomenting 
that is better, and mare worthy to be fok 
lowed by thofe that come after, than what 
had. been left by thpfe that went before. If 
we add to this Lift all thofe who never 
would cleave to any Sed> but would ftili 
referve to thenifclves the Liberty of mak- 
ing fome Excurffons into others in order to 
plunder them of their choiceft Tsneafc, 
the NuHiber would be almoft infinite 

But one nwy obif&y agraft thip Mc- 

T fhpd, the Coutradi&ipft th# is foua^aipiOBg 
&p% maijy solte&fsd OjpktiQjtf. Bw as 

they 
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thcyarqc^^S^trpm.difl&ffiat Priocipfes, 
it feems impoffiblc they fhould agree tsoge- ; 
thcrj but I would be underftood of a Choice 
that fhall begin by the very Principles them- . 
feives * fpt ayftfr. tjnefc. are once fettled^ we 
fhall never admit any Opjnioas. but wh# are 
exaftly agreeable: to them * if any one, fot . 
Inftance* fhould admit a. vacuum with %te- 
mocritus, in w:ouid be ridiculous for him : to, 
maintain with Carte/fas, that the Nature Qf 
Bodies confifts in Length, Breadth, J>epth 
and Extension. 

A Matt would be guilty of a very gfofe 
Miftake, who fhould think that, Totamofc 
or any of the Ecleftick Se&, of which he 
was the Founder, were fuch inconsiderate 
Fools, to embrace fuch repugnant and con- 
tradictory Opinions. He had form'd a cer- 
tain Syftem, the Elements of which he had 
collected in a fmall Book * but can any one 
doubt but that he found fome Relation or 
Agreement between the Parts of that Syftem * 
We ought to think the fame of the o;her 
EcleBickSy who have been fo circumlpedt in 
this Matter, that they would not even ad- 
mit all the Opinions of Totamon, .but only 
rcceiv'd his Method of taking what they " 
found beft in every one. For my part, tha* 
I highly approve of this Method, I do^ not 
therefore fet up for iVotamonicianox Ecle- 
(ficky for that would be to adhere to one 
Seft, which I would fhun sbove all Things, 

left 
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left 1 mould deprive my felf of my liberty 
pf thinking. 

Besides, 'tis very likely that e Potam»n 
was a ^Dffgmat/fiy which we may gather • 
from -this; that thofc,who have collected the 
principal Heads of his Syftem, do not men* 
tion any, that doth in the lcaft agree with 
thofe St&$, which eftablifh the Law of 
doubting. And you'll fcarce find one of the 
EclecJtckf that ever adher'd either to the 
Saptiefo or Acadomicks : In a Word, there 
are many Points in which I differ both 
from Totamon, and from all the other 
&cke7icks. 



Chap, XI. 

Since we tnuji not adhere either to the 
Academick, Sceptick, EclecKck, or to any 
other Sect ; we ought to fiiek clofe to 
our own. 

I F ?nv Man ask me what I am, fince 

I I wjil be neither Academick nor 

1 Sceptic^ pot Ectetiick, nor of any 

. other Scit; Ianfwer, that I am of 

my own Opinipn, r that is tp fay, free, neither 

Submitting my Mind to any Authority, nor 

3 approving 
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approving of any Thing but what feems to 
me to come neareft the Truth i and if any 
Man fhould either ironically or flattering-' 
ly call us Iha.yvodfjLova.i, that is, Men.who flick 
only to their own Sentiments, we (hall 
never go about to hinder it. 



The End of the fecond Booh 



Book 
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BOOK III. 

Wherein all the ObjeBions of our 
Adversaries are fairly ftated, 
and fully anfwerd. 




Chap. I. 

Objcft. i. Thflt our Method takes away 
tbt common* (fjfes of Life. 

Would hoc have my Friends, the 
Phiiofophcr$ believe that I quietly 
and baieJy yielded my felf to this 
whimfical Do&rine, or that I cow- 
ardly betray'd the Caufe of true Philofophy 
by a fhameful Silence; on the contrary 
I warmly took the Part of the c Dogmatift$ y 
and I am willing to give you an Account 
of this Cooverfation* for our Provencal 

Gen- 
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Gentlctmn thinking, that he had exhauftcd 
tjiifi Matter^ and fettled hi? Syftem beyond 
all Contradi&ion, and that I was fully con- 
vinced 5 iWas going to put an End to his Dif- 
pute in the following Terms. You have 
now* heard the Difcourfe of a Man, who 
doth aot feem over and above modeft, hav- 
ing dar'd W yottr Ptefence to fet my felf 
up, notenty for a Judge and Arbitrator,, but 
even for laCenior and Reformer, among fp 
many able and learned Ehilofophers* But it 
was what you deitr'd, and I was oblig'd to 
obey you 5 and I think my felf guilty of a 
lefr Fmrir, in engaging my felf to examine 
atir-thefe cramp and difficult Queftions with 
you, than if I had been wanting to that 
Love and Refpeft which I profefs for you, 
by refuting to fatisfy your Defires in this . 
Matter. 

- I can afliire you> ' Sfc, faid I to him, that 
you have done me a great and a fenfible 
Pleafure, for you have div'd into fucK 
learn'd Enquiries^ a$ iiave. agreeably inftru&- 
_ed me i bat don> expeft to be, quite rid of 
this Bufineft, ^hidb you was.pleas'd to un- 
dertake at my Defoe > for now you have 
whole Droves of < D4>gmatifi$ to combat 
with, Men who are, generally {peaking, 
very perverfcand uneatable,; whofe AiFaults, 
I am much afraid, you will hardly be able 
tabear* The firft J?afi they mak« at you, 
yqu have indeed fqrefefin, but you fc$m not 
jphavs qp£,ffiwui'4 & they will teUyon 

« that 
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that, fince your Philofophy doth not fuffcr us 
to ftick to the Teft'imony of the Scnfes, 
it obfeurcs the Underftanding, confounds 
Truth with Falfhoodj and robs Man of his 
own Approbation and Judgment '? it follows 
that it quite overturns the whole Slate of 
Life, to ufc Tertullian's Words, (de Atiim. 
eap. 17.) that it difturbs the Order »f Na- 
ture, and fo wholly takes away all Man- 
ner of Action, that no Man has fo much 
as the Freedom to ftir. 



C H A P. . n. 

Object. 2. That we do deprive out • felves 
of Knowledge by it. 

E follow, fay you, the Cuftoms, 
we obey the Laws of the Coun- 
try, we fuffer our felves to be 
carried along by the Motions of 
other Men, left we mould re- 
main immoveable and fix'd to the Earth like 
the Roots of Trees j but you deprive your 
(elves of that Knowledge which is the 
cleared: Light of the Mind, without leaving 
one finglc Spark to help you to fee the 
TtuthV : This feems p? be the chief Caofe 
why 
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why the Tjrrboman^ Se& wa$ it* Pypcefs 
of Time c qnife e^Qi and reje&ed , by . the 
very iRqgansi for a ; Man cannot admit of 
it, without renouncing, all other/ Science?, 
andjl)at is the Re^fon.why we have feen fo 
few:lea?nd Men; 7 cpqie out of the; Schools 
of t^Sceptifks^oi ey^n from the modern 
Academy, \yhiph .Lagiee. wit^ you; was a 
real fyrtbowftp. .. .. _ 



» r, 

* 1 . . . 1 







c hap. in. . 

Object. 3.^ That" we have the, Criterium 
' or Rule iodifcern Truth from Fal- 



..• ** A * V 




1* * 



' > 



EITHER, fcwhat you fakj before, 
.that fpr Want of Truths you fol-r 
j low'4 Probabilities, any moi*e fatif- 
. , : • fa&ory; $ for if* you grant that there 
i$,ifl Things, fofne Appearance or fome 
Mark of Truth/ which you think you ipay 
follow* you ipuft ,be,fcrc'd to, own that 
you have fbme Rule to difcern Truth from 
Falftiood : For what is this Appearance or 
Mark of Truth, but that which makes the 
Difcernment between Truth and Falfhood ? 
And if once I get you to own that there is 

any 



1 
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any Rale to dtfeern Truth from Falfhood, 
there is of courfe an open Accefs to Truth. 

See now what the Gonfequence of this 
will be, when you :&M fbme Probability 
or Appearance of Truth in any Thing, 
which obliges you to- fey' that fuch a Thing 
is probable or likely, ;you conceive and 
uriderftarid that that Tiling is probable, and 
affirm afterwards that you did undctftand 
and know it to be fo, you follow it in 
the Ufts-of • Life, and coafequently you give 
your Aflent* and Credit to it : And when 
you fay that fome Things are probable and 
likely, but that there is nothing true or cer- 
tain, you affirm this very Thing as true': 
For if. you fay it is falfe,. I defire nothing 
elfe, and you need not to look for an 
Anfwer. \ 

Why then do you maintain t^at we 
can comprehend nothing, or why are* you 
againft affirming any Thmg^ fince it is plain 
. that you botlnoomprlhend im& ^Btnii tyou 
fee thweforc, that your Ehtkhef sand fioubte 
are difpers'd, 'fllat theFoutttations' of Sciences 
do ftill Xland fure arfd firm, and' that fliete 
is an End at once of all the Qulflb ^d 
Siibtilties of 'the Acallemtiks xad'Mffticks. 



♦ i 
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Objcft. 4. ■■.3**r our Method dff.hHofophi- 
(ittg produces no Se&: 

|H.ER:E feftill mother Thing which 
is no £nudi Reproach id'your Me- 
thod of phiiofopjilftigr *>/«. That it 
doth not make it fclf info a Body ■ 
tnat it nas no real Syften* of - Doctrines, but 
that being uirfettfcdi .wandering ifcnd uncer- 
tain, fixing to nothing,. *eing "Without Prin- 
ciples, and at Enmity with all other , Setts 5 
it dares not nfurp the Name of one, fined 
it denies it to all the reft. 






» f « . • • ' » v 



Objeft,' 5. 7#4> wfow '•«* fay that -there 
is nothing cither* true orfat/e t orthat 
there is no < Demonftration > we do con- 
demn ourfelves. . .. . 

£ &ID&S, yon, that lay Snares 
for all.- (other Philosophers, do 
intangfc your felf foHaTSct, out 
of which blithe friddrfr^ of Man 
cannot tixtri&te yoa, for when 
ytta ayMhat tlnse Is iK>thi«g<tftie 'or falfe 
Which the Mind-of -Man is at>k'to-cdtnpre- : 

hend, 
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hend, that very Thing is cither true or falfe." 
If true, then 'tis plain there is fomething 
true $ if it is falfe, you are ftrangely out of 
the Way in advancing a Thing that is falfe. 
You likewife fall into a Labyrinth when 
you affirm, that there is no Demonftratton 5 
for either the Arguments you make ufe of 
do prove, it, a? they do not: If they prove 
it, you muftpwn that there are fomc Demon- 
{(rations/ fince to prove by lArgument, is to 
demonstrate.: If they prove nbt, you ~will 
(till be fore'd . to owrt : that there are Tome 
Demonftratiaas, fincc yciu Vaihly undertook 
to prove the, contrary; .; 

9KJ 



|T> ii> • • « 




Objcd. 6. Tffat* jjoe camwf ^without Im- 
piety, Juppofe that God may, have, made 
Man fi as that he (halt be altiajr de- 



cetv 



i\ 



R^gERE is ftill another Battery rais'd 
H §| againft.you>.t/&/Jtfcat if God had 
Iss^^i made Man of fudfci a Nature, that 
he fliould , be' always deceiv'd* even in thofc 
Things which appeared to hiin moft evi- 
dent , as Carte/tits has advane'd it j it 
would follow that God himfelf would be 
the Deceiver, which no Man that has any 

Fear 
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Fear of God, and is in his Senfes* much lefs 
£0 wife a Man as you are* would dare to fup- 
pofe, for God is the Fulneft of Truth i he 
is the Way, the Truth, and the Life, and' 
fo far is he from having formed Man in 
fuch a Manner, that he (hall ftill deceive 
himfelf $ that he enlightens every Man 
that cotneth into the World, Joh. i. 14, 
and xiv. 6. 

C H A P. VIL 

Obje&. 7. That the Lap) if doubting .. 
feems to hinder Man's SubmiJJion to the 
Chriftian Faith > and to encourage tha 
Corruption of Manners. 

* - $ 

£0S* A S T L Y, this Method of doubt: 
|! L 2 ing, of fufpending one's Judgment, 
8$®# anc * never aflenting to any Thing j « 

which Method you think fo pro- 
per to captivate our Minds to the Truths of 
Faith, feems on the contrary to alienate them 
from it * for what can be more repugnant 
to that Submilfion whicH we owe to Faith,' 
than to refufe to give Credit to the moft 
evident Things i What M an will ever wil- 
lingly fubmit himfelf to the Myfteries of 
Faith, which are obfeure, and fo much 
abpve our Senfes and oar Reafon, who has 
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by a long Cuftom and Exercife, us'd his 
Mind to refift the Teflimony of his Senfes* 
and the Force of his Reafon. 
• Tertullian doth Ipeak of if like a wife 
Map (de u4nim. cap. 7.) What art thpu 
doing, prefumptuous Academick ? Thou over- 
iurnejl the whole State of Life y an£ difturb- 
ejl the whole Order of Nature 5 thou makeji 
God's Trovidence to be blind, who in or- 
der to render his Works intelligible and ha- 
bitable, and to difpenfe them to us, and 
make us able to enjoy them^ has made them 
depend uponfuch tying and deqefrful Senfes. 
Afterwards he fays, We can never be allowed 
to doubt of the Fidelity of our Senfes, for 
fear we fhould come to do the fame in what 
concerns Chrift 5 and fay that he only fancied 
thai he faw Satan tumbling down from 
Heaven-, or that te >did heat \timmg, when 
the Father gave him this Tefiimony 1 
this is my beloved $on, Scq ;>>Yejind the 
fame Language in St. Aujljw> $nchii\ ad 
jLaur* cap. 2 p.. fade Civit Wfttik* tp. cap. 
18.) when he fays; If you fake away the 
*4Jfent, you alfo take away jFaith, fqr wo 
believe nothing without ajfenting to itl 
And in another. Place fpeaking of vm\4co* 
demicks, who look upon all Things as un- 
certain : The City of God, lays he, abhors 
fuck 4 Method of doubting as extravagant^ 
having, in thofe Things which it compre- 
hends by the Help of the Underfiandmg 
and Reafon, fome Knowledge, fmall indeed* 
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{by reafon, of f the Bodfs over-burthenpig 
the Soul : For as the Apoftle fays, we'ftV 
but in part), but yet very Jure and certain $ 
it gives Credit to theS&nfes, in the Evi- 
dence of every Things which the tinder- 
jianding ufes, by Means . of the Body : As 
for thofe whd pretebd ihdtwe ought 'never 
to truft tb them, thefe fall into an Error r 
which is much more worthy of Cotnp'aJfi&M 
T h e k e «fo r f the ' Fathers 6F the 
Church were, certainly, very much ih4ficf 
Right, to undertake the ftxneffioh 6f ! Rea^ 
Ion againft the Academicks. For if 1 Rea* 
font is not toi)e hearkened t&, this fbnda* 
mental Principfe that t?^ /x, upon which 
Reafon doth found t^ie Chriftian Religion? 
will be overthrown 5 arid thofe firff T?rindV 
pies which we knqw by 'the 1 Light of Na-2 
tare, and on ^hich Out Ifefthidepcrids, inch 
a$ thefe ; 5 /that the fame TJaihg earn** be 
and not be, at : : tiic £11x16 -^flme;" thkt ' tlM^Oftti^ 
Ttiirig canjiotbet^.ai^^ 
the fame Time '{ that at ftt^ofitiofr' carinbt bt 
both true' ahd ! Faffe, or 1 bt : toeV^kii* die 
beliey*d lit theTame ^tiic^-thefe natural 
V^ACipttsi I fay, will bedpfnc ! uticertiiM! ± f 
? 'A;l t dur Theological ^bndrifioiis, Will 
jikewife be uncertain, If. theft two Pfdptf- 
fitions, from which they flow, be riot cer- 
tain,, even with a divine Certitude 5 for if 
either of the Two has none but a humatt 
Certainty, or be only known by the Light 
of Nature 5 the Conclufion, which, accord- 
ing to the Language of the School, ftill 

• N .2 follows 
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follows the weaker of the two Propofitions, 
/ball have only a human Certitude ; let us 
take, for Inftence/ this Conclufion, Jefus 
Chrifr is a rational Creature, which is drawn 
from thefe two Proportions, Every Man is 
a rational Creature 5 Jefus Chrift is a Man : 
The firft of thefc Propofitions has only a hu- 
man Certainty, but the fecond is certain 
with a divine Certitude. , 

The Motives of Credibility, which pro- 
pofe to us the Myfteries of Faith as credible, 
will lofe their Energy and Effe&s. For if 
they do not appear credible, with Certitude 
and Evidence, but only with Probability, 
our Will, 'tis plain, will be carried towards 
a Thing unknown, and our Mind will im- 
prudently believe, and not without Fear of 
being in an Error. Our Faith, being thus 
ihaken, will be attended with a Corruption 
of Manners ; for that Man, that believes 
that there is nothing either true or falfe, will 
alfo eafily think that there is nothing either 
good or evil j and How fhall he, whole 
Mind is prepofie&d with fuch.an Error, 
refrain himfelf from falling into down- 
right Libertiniim ; this is another, and per- 
haps the chief Reafon which oblig'd the 
Christians wholly to rejeft the Tyrrhonian 
Sed, as being deftru&ive of Faith, and 
corrupting our Morals. This likewise 
obligd St. Auftin, a great Pefender of 
Truth and Piety, whofe Teftijnony I lately 
quoted, to oppofe the KAcademicks> after 

he 
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he became a Chriftian, whofe Sentiments he 
had followed whilft he was zTagan. 'Tis 
your Bufinds therefore to fee how you can 
bring your felf off of all thefe Difficulties, 
which to me feem none of the eafieft to be 
rcfolved. v 

c h a p f vin. * 

Anfwering the Objections of our Adver^ 

/dries, 

*S®®S for me, feply'd our Proveneal, . 
§ A §• I don't find that thofe Difficulties 
#€* ®@ are ^° puzzling, as they feem to 
you j but, before I undertake to 
anfwer them , give me Leave to point 
to you one Advantage which our Philo- 
fophy has above all others, wx\ that it is 
ftill confirmed, by thofe Qbjeftions which 
overthrow the othetfs 5 for it (hews the Ob- 
fcurity and Uncertainty of Things, the 
Weaknefs of our Judgment, and how equal- 
ly Weighty the contrary Reafons arc in every 
Thing 5 fince in thofe very Things, which 
we dare not advance without Hefitation and 
Uncertainty, we are not fhekcr'd from Con- 
tradictions, infomuch that it is impoffihlc 
for us to know, or be ignorant of, jmy 
Jhing with any Certainty, 

" $tf $ Another 
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Another Thing I mod: acquaint you 
with is, that you muft not expett any greater 
Advantage from your Obje&ions, than thofe 
who, having attacked the Academicks and 
Scepticks with an Infinity oi. Difputes, have 
at laft been forced to own that they had got 
nothing by the Bargain. For Tlutarch tells 
us, {Contr. ColotJ) that this Do&rine had x 
indeed been warmly attack'd by very eminent 
Philofophers, and with an Infinity of Vo- 
lumes, and yet that it came off ftill un- 
, touch'd and unhurt, and had ftill preferv'd it 
fclf whole and entire $ but in order experi- 
mentally to convince you of this, I muft now 
come to examine your Obje&ions. 

Chap. IX. 

*^4hjwer to the firji Objection. 

K^jgO U alledge in the firft Place, that 
Y jg we (trip Man of his Senfes, that 
!&&£ we blind his Understanding, con-, 
found Truth and Falfhood, and that we do 
confequently overthrow all the Offices of 
Life. This is an old thread-bare Complaint, 
which has been often exploded by the Aca* 
demtcks and Scepficks, who anfwer'd, as I 
told you before, that it is one Thing to live> 
and another to philofophize. 

When 
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When therefore the Queftion is about 
the Conduft of our Lives, and the Perfor- 
mance of our Duty, we ceafe to be Philo- 
fophers, to be Opponents, doubtful or un- 
certain i and become poor, fimplc, credulous 
Idiots; we call Things by their Names, 
and re-afliime our Underftanding and Man- 
ners 5 we conform our Manners to thofc 
of other Men, and to their Laws and Cu- 
ftoms. I who, a while ago, doubted whether 
I did cxift, or whether there were any more ^ 
Men, do now banilh ail thofe* Thoughts," 
and as if I was fare both of my own and 
other Men's Exiftence : I eat and drink, I 
vifit my Friends, I (how my Refpe&s to 
them, and entertain them : I affirm and deny 
that this is true, or that is falfe ; for as Ci- 
cero tells us, (Offic. Lib. ii.) There is a *vaft 
^Difference between the Subtlety with which 
Men feek after Truth in their *DiJputes j 
and that with which a Man adapts his 
'Diftourfe to the common Opinion. 

But you will fay, that this very Thing 
ought to have wrought ofcr Convi&ion, fince 
wc find our (elves convinced by Experience, 
and by the Ufe of that Certitude of Things 
which yon before doubted of, fo that this 
Neceffity brings you out of your whimficai 
Errors, into the right Way again. But yott 
ought to conftder that it is a veiy common 
Thing for usto.enjoy the Ufe and Benefit 
of feverai Things, as if they were true, 

N 4 . though 
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though we know them to be uncertain, or 
even entirely falfe. 

• Astronomers have invented feveral 
Orbits and DefcriptioQs of the heavenly 
Bodies, which they call Syftems or Hypo- 
thefes, which they neither believe true, nor 
publifh as fuch $ for 'tis indeed impoflible 
they (hould be all true, the Syftem of Co* 
fernicus being different from that of Ticbo ; 
and the one deftroying the other. Ever/ 
one of them however doth happily enough 
apply his own Hypothefts, to explain the 
Motions of the Planets, to foretel the Eclip- 
fes of the Sun and Moon, and the like : 
We know, that That which is fuppos'd as 
certain in Aftronomy, and in all folar Qua- 
drants, concerning the Earth's being but one 
Jingle Point, is manifeftly falfc. 

T 1 s likewife plain, that in that Part 
which we call Analytic*, we are wont to 
fuppofe, as true and known, the Thing which 
we feek, though it be unknown j and that 
by that we come to the Knowledge of what 
we look for. How many Men take great 
Pains in laying up the Helps and Comforts 
againft old Age, though they cannot be fure 
that they fball ever arrive to it ? And would 
not a Traveller, who doth not know what 
W?y he is to take, be very filly, if inftead of 
going forward, He fhould flop and fit (till u| 
fomp Cprner of the Road? 





? 
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Chap. X. 

r Anfwer to the ficond Objection. 

KSSgj N your next Objcftion, you charge 
I §| us with extinguifhing the Light of 
£f£S Knowledge, and calling the Mifts 
of profoundeft Ignorance over our Minds. 
Can you tell me nothing, but what has been 
laid fo many hundred Times i I expe&ed 
fomething new and more* clever from you. 
However, to your fuperannuated Argument 
I (hall give this. Anfwer, which is no vain 
one, buf has been often us'd by me, which 
is, that you unreasonably charge us with jhat 
which is Nature's Fault, if we may fay that 
Nature can be guilty of any. 
. I s the Philofopher, 'whp call'd Man a Bub- 
ble, the Caufe of his being fo ? Or if I fay 
that he cannot behold the Sun, am I anfwer- 
able for the Weaknefs of his Eye-fight ? But 
hear what Seneca fays (de Benef Lib. vii. 
cap. i .) Truth fays he, lies deeply hid, and 
yet we aught not to complain oj the Malig- 
nity of Mature, fieing that nothing is hard 
to be difcovefd but thofe things, the <Dif- 
covery of which brings no other Fruit, but 
that of their having been difcovefd ; but 
whatever can make us either better or happier 9 
^latffre has placed kef ore us, or nigh us. 

He 
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He was therefore very much in the wrong 
to complain in another Place, {Senec. Epift. 
88.) that that Philofophy, which teaches us 
to doubt, doth afford us no Light to guide 
Our Minds to the Knowledge of Truth, but 
that it only plucks its own Eyes out 5 for fo 
far is it from putting your Eyes out, that it 
makes you fenftble of your own Blindnefs, 
who think your felves fo very fliarp-fighted. 
Neither can you fay, that he, who calls a 
Mole blind, doth pluck its Eyes out. If 
you are pleas'd with your own vain Opinion, 
or take Delight in being flatter'd, or if you 
would be thought to know what you don't $ 
enjoy your Error, and much Good may it 
do you i but then give us Leave to be ig- 
norant of what we know nothing of. It 
will never make us flacken our Purfuit of 
Arts and Sciences the more ; we (hall never 
the more forfwear Labour, and the Study 
of Literature : For whilft you cultivate them 
with the vain Hopes of coming to the 
Knowledge of Truth, we (hall only cultivate 
them in Hopes of finding out what is moft 
probable, and likely to be trjue. 

Will you, can you, tax fo many ex- 
cellent Philofophers, fo great a Number of 
whom we have mufter'd up againft the jD/g- 
watijis, with Lazinefs and Indolence. If 
we do them Juftice, we muft acknowledge 
that they have been the Authors and Foun- 
ders of moft Arts and Sciences. It was not 
therefore for fear of becoming ignorant, 

that 
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that thofe high fwoln Philosophers reje&ed 
theSe&sof ArcefilaS) Carneades> apd Tyr- 
rho 5 but rather left they fhpuld be forced 
to own their Ignorance j to this we may 
add, that as we don't ftick to any Se&, but 
only follow what is raoft probable, we arc 
under an Obligation to weigh the Argu- 
ments of our Opponents, as the Pra&ice of 
the Academicks is, and this cannot be done 
without great Study and Erudition. Where r 
as the c Dogmatifts> applying themfelves only 
to know the Nature, Constitution, and Ar- 
guments of their own Sed, never trouble 
themfelves about the reft ; this is the Way 
of the greateft Part of our Modern Teri- 
fatetick Profeflbrs. 

After they have once learn'd this Me- 
thod of Philofophy, which is taught in the 
Schools, and which is redue'd into Precepts, 
adapted to the Capacity of their Difciples, 
they little care what either Tlato, Epicurus, 
or Zeno thought : They do not fo much as 
trouble themfelves with reading Ariftotle-i 
neither do they enquire whether the Teri- 
patetick Dodrine, which they pretend tp 
teach, be the very Do&rine of the Teripa- 
tetkks* Epicurus himfelf, after he had 
contented himfelf with new Plaiftering up 
the Do&rine of DemocrituSy did not fo 
much defpHe other Sciences, as he pretend- 
ed it, in order to hide his own Ignorance 5 
alledging, that they were of no Ufe towards 
the Attainment of true Knowledge 3 though 

Nsu. 
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Naufyhanei, who taught him Philofophy^ 
and had been * Difciple of P/rrbo, was a 
very learned Man ; and fmce then, many 
Academicks and Scepticks have attained to 
a very high Degree of Learning. 

A s for *Des Cartes, though he took a 
great Deal of Pains to acquaint himfelf with 
the Philofophy of the Ancients, and of many 
of the Moderns, he, neverthelefs, affe&ed to 
appear as if he had known nothing of 'em ; 
that he might the better pafs for the fole 
Inventor of his own Do&rine, in which he 
has been follow'd by too many of his Dis- 
ciples, who have exposed a counterfeit Ig- 
norance, in order to hide their real one. 
And yet thefe Defenders of Ignorance, theft 
Enemies to Learning, (whofe Works do but 
too plainly ftiow, how; much they defervc 
thole Names) do not ceafe ftnging the 
fame old Song againft the Academicks, and 
accufing them of the profoundeft Ignorance, 
becaufe, fay they, by the Profeifion they 
make of knowing nothing, they own them- 
felves the moft ignorant of all Men , as 
if their owning, that they knew nothing, 
made the others one Jot the wifer. 

But thefe very attentive Philofophers, 
, who, at every Word throughout their Works, 
do (till beg our Attention, fhould have con- 
fident that the Word to know is equivocal, 
and that there is a great Deal of Difference 
between knowing a Thing with full Evi- 
dence, and perft& Certitude, and knowing 
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it only with Probability ; and that the Aca~ 
demicks have as much of this laft Know- 
ledge, as any other Men, but that no Man 
can attain to the former. They tell the 
World that the %jicademicks do affect to 
pals for Men that doubt of every Thing, 
even of the molt evident Things, only to 
gain the Reputation of Men of Scnfe and 
Learning. Was it then to be thought, Men 
of Scnfe, that e JDes Cartes, and his Difci- 
ples after him, would have Men to rid 
themfelves of all thole Opinions, with which 
their Minds are pre-pouets'd, which they call 
Prejudices, in order to their coming at the 
Truth : But we may eafily fee, both by this 
Reproach which they caft upon us, and by 
all their Works, that they never had lb much 
as a Tincture of polite Learning ; and that 
they never undcrftood what the Opinions 
of the Scef 'ticks or Academicks were. 
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Chap XI. 

Arijwer to the Third Objection, 

^SS^E T us now come to your Third" 
L g| Objection, by which you would 
56132* perfuade us that wc fee what we 
• don't, I mean, Truth and Falfliood> 
and that we can difcern them by fome. cet-, 
tain, xfiftingtiHhihg Marks. It is certairily a 
moft (brprifing Thing to me, that you ffioulcf 
know what I fee, t when I my felf don't: 
know it. I fay, indeed, that there is in 
Things an Appearance of Truth whiich we 
do follow, but 'tis your felf that conclude 
from thence that we have a Rule to diftin- 
guifh between Truth and Falfhood, becaufe 
that Appearance of Truth is what makes us 
difcern it from Falfhood : For that Appear- 
ance of Truth., is not a certain Mark of 
Truth, which, being pcrceiv'd, fliould make 
us know that That, which bears it, is cer- 
tainly true, but only an outward Appear- 
ance, which, being perceiy'd in any Ob- 
ject, makes us fay not that it is true, fince 
that Appearance of Truth is fometimes found 
in Falfhood ; but only that we find a Proba- 
bility or Appearance of Truth in it. 

For 
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F o r as Zeuxis+ when he beheld the 
Curtain, whichTarrha/tus had painted, was 
deceived by its Eikeheis, and thought it a 
real one ; if, after he had found his Miftake> 
be fhould have fecn a real Curtain hang- 
ing over a PiiflLure, he would certainly 
have doubted , whether it was 'a real or a 
paufted one, and would have thought that 
it only had the likenefs of a Curtain, whether 
true or painted, till he had examined it more 
narrowly. In like manner we, often obferv* 
ing an Appearance of Truth in fdme Things; 
which we know to have no Truth in them, 
whenever that Appearance of \ Truth pre- 
feffls it felf to us again, we ought, if we aft 
like .Wife-men, to believe thai there is 
the Likenefs or • Appearance of • Truth, but 
not. the real Truth $ and that fucha Likenefs 
may as well comer from Falfliood as from 
TlUth 5,. this A-ppearance therefore is far 
eUPugli from being a Rule to diftinguifll 
Tmth from J$l£hood, fmoe I we have dif- 
ComiLit to be commoa to them both* 
we refolve therefore to abftain for the 
fettuue from dkcerqing Truth from Falfhood, 
and! from giving oik Aflent or Credit to 
cither. .". * -v.-. 

Ru t yea iwill perhaps reply. That in 
Order to know the Likenefs of Truth, we 
ought beforehand to be acquainted with 
Truths for I can never know whether Te- 
Ur*s Pi&urc be like him or not, unlefs I 
be acquainted with Peter. But the Know- 
ledge 
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ledge which we have either of Truth or 
of Titer is equally uncertain* feeing we 
only receive it from the Ideas we have in 
our Minds, which, as I have already fuffici- 
cntly provtf to you, are but very uncertain 
Marks of the Truth of Things. And as 
we have no Rule of Truth, to which we 
may apply and compare our Ideas, the Idea 
which I have of Peter is as uncertain, as the 
Idea of Truth which I have form'd to my 
felf i and I am no more fure that the Idea 
which I have of Teter is true, than I am 
of that which I have of Truth ; as there- 
fore when I fay that the Pi&ure of Peter 
is like him, it means no more than this, 
that That Idea which I have of Tetefs 
Pjdure, doth feem to me to be like the Idea 
which I have of *Peter himfelf $ in like man- 
ner when I fay, that the Appearance of 
Truth, which i obfervc in an Objeft, is like 
the Truth, I mean no more but that the 
Idea, which I have of that Appearance, feems 
to me to be like the Idea which I have of 
Truth. 

A s to what you add, that though we 
cannot know what is true, we may at leaft 
know what is probable $ becaufe when we 
Jay that we find in fome Things an Ap- 
pearance of Truth, we acknowledge and 
affirm it j and that when we follow this Ap- 
pearance or Likenefs of Troth, we give 
our Aflent to it j and that we can therefore 
have no Rcalon to fay that Man can com- 
prehend, 
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prehend, and that he ought to affirm nothing, 
or give any Credit to it 5 'twill be ho dif- 
ficult-Matter to give an 5 anfwerto it; for 
when I fay that I find in fome Things an 
Appearance of Truth; -I only mean that I 
have two Ideas imprefs'd in my Mind, one 
of the Appearance of Truth, and the other 
of the Truth, which being compar'd/toge- 
ther, do appear to me to be alike. Thus 
when I fee *Peter it immediately raifes an 
Idea of him in my Mind, and becaufe I can- 
not compare . the Idea of Teter^ with Te- 
ter himfdf, becaufe I cannot have him in 
my Mind, • but pnly his Ideas the Ori- 
gin of that Idea is entirely uncertain, . as 
well as the Likenefs it has to the Thing it re- 
prefents 3 fo that I fhall never know by it; 
at leaft -with any Certainty or Evidence, that 
Peter is there prefent : Ncvertheiefs, the 
Thing feems probable to me, becaufe in 
other Cafes thofe Ideas which were alike, 
have appeared to me to fignify a Conformi- 
ty with the Things themfelves. 

Now Truth being nothing elfe, as I faid 
before, . but that Conformity and Agree- 
ment) which is between the. out ward Objedt, 
and the Judgment which our Undemand- 
ing forms from the Idea which proceeds 
from the faid Objeft; fo likewife Pro- 
bability is nothing elfe but the Likenefs, of 
the Agreement and Conformity, which is 
between the outward Objed and the Judg- 
ment which my Undemanding forms froni 

O that 
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that Idea. When therefore I apply my 
Mind to confidcr the Idea of T-etn which 
is within mc, I fancy that I perceive in k 
ionic certain Likeoets or Appearance of A- 
greement with ¥tter himfck ao4 finding 
them alike, I pronounce that Likenefs to be 
probable. 

But you will &y, we know at feaft that 
thefe Ideas are alike* but I fey no, for *> 
know is to uoder&and with foil t^ccuioty 
and Evidence, but how can J know all the 
Ideas I have in my Mindr Many TraccMnany 
Strokes, &c. are form'i in my Mind, with- 
out my Knowledge, or my fo much as 
dreaming of it j a great quantity of animal 
Spirits is -carried into my Brain, and another 
quantity is hurried our of it,aU which arc dif- 
ferently agitated; hence it comes thattft*- 
lens Nolens, I both forget and «taki an In- 
finity of Things j. neither 4o I always find 
the fame Vigour in my Mind, or always 
make the fame ufe of my Rcafon, &> that f 
cannot have the Ideas of Things always at 
my Command j .neither am I fufficiently in- 
ftrufted about the Nature, the Origin, the 
Ga«fes> and , Extinaion of Ideas j and 
therefore can have.no Sufficient Catainry 
of their likenefs,* fo that I «inaot afficm 
that with any Certainty, which i am not well 
enough aflur'd of. 

I have, I think, nimciently proved to yoo» 
that *he Fidelity of the Brain u doubtful, 
and that we don't at all onderfttod .the Na- 
ture 
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tore of our Undemanding* Now there ate 
Come Images in the Brain, via. thofe Traces 
which are imprefs'd there by the Motion of 
the Nerves and animal Spirits, from which 
the Undemanding forms Ideas, and com- 
paring them together, difcovers that Likc^ 
nefs which is between them. How can I 
then receive any certain and indubitable 
Knowledge, from fitch weak. and doubtftil 
Inftruments? Or what can I dare aflert with- 
out fuch a fure and indubitable Perception* 
When therefore an Acadmick fays, that 
there is nothing true, that every Thing is 
Uncertain, or that we know nothing; he 
doth not advance thofe Proportions affir- 
matively, but narratively j and here it is, 
that that Exception of Charneades and of 
the <SV^//f &,which I have elfe where quoted, 
ought to take Place, vix. (hat thofe very 
Proportions do include them&lves, and that 
when any one fays that he can know no- 
thing, h^ doth not except even that which 
he $ys, and that his IMfcourfe doth over* 
throw it felf at the fame Time that it dr~ 
(troys all the reft, in the fame manner as 
Sampfon buried himfclf under the fame Ruins 
With which he cruih'd his Spectators to 
Death. 

Neither, ought Ariftottfs Objcftiom, 
{apud Eufeb. fr&f. lib. xiv. cap. 18.) to 
ftagger us, when he fays, that thofe Prope- 
fitions by which we demolifh all the reft, 
b^iOg uncertain and deftroying themfelves, 

Ox can 
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can be ot no manner of ufe to us : For fo 
far are they from being ufelefs, or we from 
ufing them in vain, that they anfwer the, 
very Purpofe for which we bring them, if, 
whUftthey deftroy themfelves, they likewife 
overthrow all the reft 5 for we never defignM 
to eftablifh and maintain them,, but only 
ufe them to dcmolifhand deftroy both them-, 
ftlves and every one elfe. 
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Chap. XII. 

Anfwer to ihe fourth. Objedtion. 

S to your refilling our Do&rine 
the. Titte of Sc& or Philofophy, we 
fball not be much concern d about 
." its -for whilft the Thing it felf fub- 
fifts, we ihall never trouble our felves what 
Name you give it : You may. if you pleafe, 
inftead of the Appellation of Se&, give it 
that of the JBtoqm or Scourge of all the 
SeBs % or the Thilofophy of not philofophi- 
zingy gs fome have done 5 call it fo and wel- 
come, for if - would but ill become us to 
ufurp the Name of Se&, which we refufe 
to give to any other, fince we are not bet- 
ter acquainted with Truth than thejr arc, 
whofe Ignorance makes us deny them that 
Title. We 
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; W e '{hall trafily grant' that tyircejilas 
has picrb'd- hkhfelf with the fame Darr, 
with which lie has pierced all other Phiiofo 
)Jhers, as Laftmtius hath tax'd him {Lib. 
iii. ^. 5.) for* then both the Tfogmatkk 
*nd u$pi>reticb> that is ri\e affirming and 
doubting Philofophy, will undergo the feme 
fate; and this Advantage we ftiall ftillhaW: 
<>ver thee*, * that they don*t know that they 
kno^r nothing,' and we do know it, tho* 
With fomfe Dbiibt and Uncertainty : Beficfes, 
they never tttfpute with us about the Pro- 
bability Which we follow, but we do deny 
them the Truth which they are in Search 
Of. 

A s we carry our Views farther then they, 
and have both our own and their Suffrages 
on our Side, whereas they have none but 
theit own, I think we could more juftly 
challenge that glorious Title of Phtlofbphcr 
than they, and have a better Right than they 
to the Name of Se£fc. Befides, they are 
liable to be deceived, a Thing unworthy of 
thofe who affhme the Title of Philofophers 5 
but as for us who affirm nothing, and fufpend v 
our Judgment in every Thing, whiift we 
continue fo doing, we can neither deceive 
our fclves, nor be decciv'd by any. 

Now whether of the two Doftrines de- 
ferves the Title of Sett beft? Theirs, which 
taking uncertain Do&rines for true, and 
drawing Confequences equally uncertain, 
from them, do difpofe them into Order, 

O 3 and 
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aftd frame them into Syjfcms* which they 
afterwards maintain as true, and ftick to 
them with all imaginable Obftinacyi'Or 
ours, which advancing noDo&rines, affirm- 
ing or denying nothing, contents it fcif 
,. with proposing that which. areata probable 
to us, and advancing nothing for likely but 
what is fo, and forming it into a kind of 
Web i Which of the two do you think beft 
and fafeft lodg'd, thofe who rear a high and 
large Edifice with weak and broken Reeds 
to 4 well ins or they, who having dtfeoverd 
«he Weakoeft and Rottcnacls of thofe Ma- 
terials, and being unable to get any that arc 
founder or ftronger, and fearing left they 
fhould be cruftVd by the Fall of Aich a Build- 
ing* and buried under the Ruins of it i 
rather choofe to retire into Cocas hollow 
Rock, or fome natural Cavern, and there 
fecurc both themfeives and their Moveables 
and Provifions i 

Nay, thefe very Probabilities may be or- 
dered into the Form of a Syftcm, compotfd of 
all its Parts, and put in a Condition to de- 
fend it fclf againft the Infults of the 2^gw 
tnatifts. Sextus Empirkus is a fiiificicat 
Witnefs of it, who has left us an ciaft De~ 
fcription of this modeft Doftrine of the 
Scepticks, composed of all k$ Parts, nicely 
conneded and join d together j Time has 
confum'd feveral other Works which tftQght 
rbc lame Things that $e*m did. 
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Anfviet t* the Ftfik Qhjettum. 

EITHER will it be difficult fop 
us to cRfintangfe oar fetes from the 
Dilemma, which you fency ii>flir- 
mountable, when you argue thus : That if, 
when we maintain that nothing H ekhtr 
true or falfe, we fpeak true j it follows that 
there is fomething true, and confequently* 
that we are miftaken i but if in affirming 
that there is neither Truth nor Fallhood, 
we do not $eak Truth, it follows that we 
are ftiti deceived, and advance a Thing which 
is falfe. This Argument amounts to about 
as much as that which you objeded before, 
viz. that when I fay that we can compre- 
hend nothing, and that we ought to affirm 
nothing, I do at leaft comprehend and affirm 
that I (hail therefore make ufe of the fame 
Anfwcr, vix. that when I maintain that 
there is nothing true or falfe, this Pro- 
portion doth iikewife include it (elf, and 
is no Way excepted from the general Rule 
which pronounces that there is nothing eithejc 
true or falfe, 

04 you 
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You will more plainly fee, what this 
Argument amounts to, if we reduce it into 
form, as you will fee prefently. When I 
fay that there is nothing either true or f alfc, 
1 either fpeak Truth or I do not 5 If I fpeak 
Truth, I rauft have affirm' d a Falfhood, when 
I affirm'd that there was neither Truth nor 
Fallhood; if what I faid be falfe, when I 
affirm that nothing is either true or falfe, 
this Propofition; which I advance muft confe* 
quently be falfe, viz\ that nothing is either 
• true or falfe. Whence it follows, that 
whether I fpak$ true or falfe, when I ad- 
vanced that Propofition that nothing is either 
true or falie, the Propofition it felf muft be 
falfe. 

In order to anfwer this Argument, I 
peed but deny your firft Proportion of 
which it confifts, I mean your Major, which 
is as follows; that what I fay, viz. that 
nothing is either true or falfe, muft be either 
' true or falfe j for this is begging the Queftion 
with a Witnefs, feeing you take that for 
granted and certain, which is now in Que- 
ftion, viz. that there is no Propofition but 
what is either true or falfe j for we affirm 
on the contrary, that nothing is either true 
or falfe: Your reafoning therefore being 
founded upon this Propofition which is 
doubtful and uncertain, the Conclufion 
you dray from it muft be null and 
void. . , . 

The 
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The School doth give us an Example of 
fhch another Argument, which they call 
Afyftates, that is, fuch as cannot fubfift. 
They fuppofe that a Man has dream'd, that 
we ought not to mind or give Credit to 
Dreams $ upon which they reafon thus : If 
the Man believes his Dream, he will at the' 
fame Time both believe and disbelieve 
Dreams : 'He will believe Dreams, becaufe 
he gives Credit to that, arid he will not 
believe Dreams, becaufe he gives Credit to 
that which forbids to give Credit to any. 
If on the other Hand he doth riot give Cre- 
dit to that Dream, he will (Ull both believe, 
and at the fame Time disbelieve Dreams: 
He will believe them, . becaufe he doth what 
the, Dream bid him do, viz. not to believe 
Drcamsjandhe will not believe Dreams, be- 
caufe he doth not believe that which forbids 
him to. give Credit to Dreams, Thefe Pro- 
portions do feein to contradict aqd over- 
throw one another V but the ftrne Solution 
will ferve for, thefe, as for the preceding 
ones, viz. that this Dream, by forbiding any 
Credit to be given to other Dreams, doth 
like wife forbid it to itfelf 5 and this Dream- 
er will not therefore refufe to credit Dreams, 
becaufe he believes in this, but only being 
fqrewarn'd, tho' not perfuadeel by it, he 
will look upon this, as well as all the reft, 
as falfe and not Worth minding- 

Neither wiirit be a iiard Task to 
confute what % ^ou think amounts .to a De- 
. ' ; ' - ' mohftration, 
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monftrafion. The Proofs wc brin^ 6y yoi£ 
to flic w that there is no Demonftration, either 
prove it, or they do not 5 if they prove it, 
it will follow that there is fbme Demonftrati- 
on, becaufe every Proof that is drawn from 
Reafon is (6 : If they do not prove it, there 
may be ftill Demonftrations, fince the Proofs* 
which you bring to (hew the contrary, do 
not prove it at all. 

I n anfwer to which reafoning, 1 tell yon 
again, that you take that for certain and 
granted, which we are contefting about; 
miz. that every. Argument, or Ptoof drawn 
from Reafon, muft either prove, or not 
prove. When I undertook to prove that there 
was no Demonftration, the Proofs, I made 
ufe of, ought to be included with the reft, 
and fo deftroy themfelves along with them; 
but you'll reply, that if thefe Prooft be vain 
and inefFe&ual, it follows that there are De- 
monftration?, feeing the Proofs which I al- 
ledg'd againft it are ineffectual. I own that 
thefe Proofs are not truc>fince there is nothing 
that is certainly fo : I own likewife that they 
conclude not with any certainty, feeing 
there is nothing infallibly certain 5 I only fay 
that they are probable, but that which is only 
probable, is not infallibly fure, which it 
ought to be in order to amount to a De- 
monftration. 

A s for the other Argument which the 
Epicureans alledge againft lis, I look upon it 
as mere trifling and childifh : They lay that 

either 
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either we know what Dcmonflration is, oc 
we don't know it ; if we know it, it follows 
that there are Demonftrations ; if we don't 
know it, we are very filly and rafh to op- 
pofe a Thing which we know nothing of. 

I anfwer, that this Argument proves too 
much, and confcquently that it proves no- 
thing. It proves too much, becaufc it may 
be made ufe of againft thofe who {hall deny 
the Exiftcncc of any fabulous Creatures, fuch 
as Griffins, Centaurs, Chimeras and the like j 
for an Epicurean will fay, that cither they 
know what Centaurs, Griffins, &c are, or 
they do not -, if they do know, then it fol- 
lows that there are Centaurs, Sec. if they 
don't know, he will modeftly tell them that 
they are a pack of Dunces, for oppofing 
what they don't know; but tho* there are 
neither Demonftrations not Centaurs, we 
may nevertheless frame tome Ideas of Things 
that are not, and rcafon about them as if 
they did cxift. 
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Chap. XIV. 



tyinfwer. to the Sixth Objection. 

1 

fiSSHg OUR. next Objeaion is, That if 
Y §g Gbd had fo form'd us, that we ihould 
I6SU8 be always miftaken, even in the 
plaineft and mod evident Matters ; we fhouid 
be forced to own that God was the Deceiver, 
which cannot be faid or even fuppos'd with- 
out the greateft Impiety : It belongs to *Des 
Cartes to anfwer that Obje&ion, feeing he 
is the Author of this Reafoning, which I 
have only mentioned without approving of it} 
for our holy Religion teaches us quite other 
Things. But fuppofe your (elf to be now 
difputing with 'Des Cartes : He will not fail 
telling you, that though God had fo form'd 
us that wc (hould be always deceived, yet 
would it not therefore follow that God was 
the caufe of it j for fince W£ own that he has 
form'd us of fuch a Natdre, that we arc of- 
ten miftaken, without daring therefore to 
lay the Blame on him > fo neither ought 
we to do it, tho' we were always miftaken. 

Be- 
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Besides, fuppofe that God had a&ually 
fb form'd us, that we fhould be always mi- 
ftakeh, . yet would not this be a fofficient 
Rcafon for our laying the Deceit 'to his 
Charge 5 unlefs We Could prove that he had 
likewife fb made us, as that being always 
miftaken, we fhould neverthelefs ftill certain- 
Jy believe that we were in the Right ; in the 
lame Manner^ as we cannot call him a Liar 
who tells a fabulous Story as fuch, but he, 
who goes about tpperftiade us that it is true, 
may juftly be cafrdfb; or as we. cannot call 
him a Cheat," wiib fells an old Houfe which 
is made up of .rbtttn and bad Materials, but 
him who fellV fiich a wretched and batterVf 
Building,. an<J endeavours to perfuade the 
Buyer that it is found and goods we fhall 
rather efte'em the former an honeft Man, if 
he difcoyers theDefefts of it to the Man 
that intends to buy it. 

S u c h yrc may dikewife fuppofe the Con- 
HtfEt of Godtowards Mankind : He makes us 
ferifible of r thc Unfaithfulnefs of our Senfes, 
6? /the Deccitfulnefs of our Rcafon, thd 
Weaknefs : df our Uriderftanding, and the 
Obfcurenefs and Uncertainty of pur Per-" 
ceptions : He forewarns us by the Oracles of 
his holy Word, which I have before quoted, 
by the very nature of our Reafon and 
Senfes, and by our own Experience. For 
after we have found that we are often de- 
ceiv'd, we ought to think that we may be 
always deceivM, or that if it happens at any 

Time 
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Time that we arc not miftaken, yet wc 
can never he furc when that is we arc not to. 
In this God (hews himfelf to be the very 
Fullnefs of Truth, and the very Truth itfelf > 
when he vouchsafes to give us Notice that 
we are fubjeft to Error, and that we very 
often fall into its and exhorts us by the in- 
ward and continual Motions of his Spirit, 
that we fhould look for a certain Knowledge 
of Truth, not from our Senfes or Heaiba, 
but from him through faith. 

It would moreover prove more advan- 
tageous if God had debarred u$ from the 
Knowledge of Truth, than if he had left 
us an open and cafy Way to come at it \ for 
when we are once fully periuaded that we 
cannot attain to any clear, certain and per- 
fe& Knowledge of Truth, we {hall be very 
apt to fufpend our Judgment, and fo fhall 
never be deceived. Whereas on the contra- 
ry, we ihali be very often deceived, if we 
hope to come to the Knowledge of Truth 
in this life : Thus may c Dt$CarHs xUfeq 4 
himfelf from their Attacks,* b\*l it is bisBv? 
finds and not ours, who aoc far from pre. 
tending to maintain his Opinion*. 
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HAP. XV. 

t 

Anfwer to the Seventh Qbje&ian* 

O MJE wc now to your laft, and 
indeed your important Obje&ion, 
in which you fay, that our fufpend- 
ing our Judgment and our Aflcnt doth 
afenate us from the SubmtiSon which wc 
dtoc to Eaith, and opens a Door to the 
Conufftian of Manners. Out we fhall not 
beat aLafe how: jotctontik Fakh toRca- 
icxn; and the former bath little to fear from 
the latter j far Reaifon hath its Light, thof 
it Ibe but an obfeune one > but it <san never 
did w from it, any moicthan from the Scnfes, 
or from Mature, atitfae acceflary Afliftanccs 
in order to attain to a firm and certain 
Kittntldlege of Truth. But as to the Know- 
ledge uahfch wc receive from that divine 
light, which xnlightcos am Undemanding 
above the Laws of Nature, we ought to 
fbbrait entirely to St ^ and when Wc have 
once mceirtd the Faith, we are bound to 
iiVc up no the Precepts of it $ but though we 
had not this holy JUile, we have the Laws 
and Oufawut which wottld dirc& w in the 
Condud iof our Livts* 

As 
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A s to Tertuttiatfs vehement Declaration 
in Favour of the Senfes, that by negfofting 
them we quite overturn this State of- Life, 
difturb the Order of Nature, blind the Eyes 
of Providence, &c. they are but the old 
Complaints- of the 'Dogmaticks, and which 
I think I have already fufficiently anfwer'd 
throughout this whole Eflay j and I think 
that he needed not to have drawn his Proof 
from our Saviour's Humanity, which being 
hypoftatickly united to the Deity, mud cer- 
tainly be as free from Error, as it was from 
Sin: As for the Apoftles and other Saints, 
whofe Deeds and Words ferv'd to the Pro- 
pagation of the Gofpel ; God took fpeciai 
Care to prcferve in them all poflible Fide- 
lity of the Senfes, and Certitude of Rca- 
fon, and by his. Grace and holy Spirit, has 
preferred them from all Error. 

I like wife agree with St. Aujtin> that 
without Aflfent there can be no Faith ; but 
then I fay, that the Afloat which Faith re- 
quires is of a different Kind from that which 
is required by Reafon. It is with Jufticc 
that he bani flies all Doubts from the City 
of God, if thofe Doubts are brought into 
Matters of Faith, or any Way endanger it : 
He affirms that wc may attain to a full and 
certain Knowledge of Truth by the Help 
of Reafon $ I grant it, but that Knowledge 
will only have the higheft human Certainty. 
And St. sAuftin himfelf doth elfcwherc ac- 
knowledge, that that Certainty is but weak 

and 
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and imperfect: That our Underftading being 
plunged into the filth of Flefh and Blood, 
and cover'd with the Darkncfs of Error, fees 
but obfeurely, and is not able to behold the 
Brightnefs of Truth : But let us reafliime 
the Thread of their Obje&ion. 

I f, fay you, we refufe toliftcn to Reafon* 
we overturn this Foundation of Religion, 
which Reafon had fettled in our Minds, that 
God is. In order to anfwer this Objection* 
I muft remind you, that we have two Ways 
Of coming at the Knowledge of God, the 
One by the Help of Reafon, and with the 
greateft human Certainty; the other by 
Faith, and with an entire divine C ertainty. 
And tho' we cannot acquire a more certain 
Knowledge by the Help of Reafon, than 
the Knowledge of God $ infomuch that all 
the Arguments which the Wicked oppofe 
againft it are of no force, and may eafilyv 
be confuted; neverthelefs, this Certainty is 
not entirely perfect. 

Hence it is, that the Fathers of the 
Church fcarce believ'd that a Man did know 
God, who knew him only by Reafon, and 
not by Faith ; and made fo little account of 
that Knowledge of God, which we have 
by the Help of Reafon alone. What elfe 
can Tertullian mean by thofe Words I quoted 
before, To whom is God made known with- 
out Chrift ? To whom is Chriji known 
without the Holy Qhofi? Or to ivhom is . 
the Holy Ghoji imparted without the Sa- 
crament of Faith .? (Tert.de Anim. cap. 2.) 

P What 
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What means- St. ^Athanafius, when he tells 
Serapion, that the *Deity is not underftood 
by us by Reafonivg and Arguments, but by 
fiaith, and by holy and pious Meditations. 
(Athan. ad Serap.) What mearit St. Chryfe- 
ftorn, when he faugh'd at thofe Philofophers, 
who could not be perfuaded that the World" 
was created out of nothing, and yet could 
eafily believe that Cod was without Begin- 
ning, and unbegotten, though this laft ap- 
peared more incredibje, and that we know 
neither the one, nor the other from Reafon, 
but by Faith ? (Chryf. Horn. zz. in Rpift. 
adHebr?) 

What means Petrus de Jlliaco,whcn he 
faith (in \.<gyaff.. j. Lib. x.) that though 
this Prop oft im 9 Gad is, be not very evi- 
dent> and cannot bt fully demonjlrated $ 
it is nevertheUfs naturally prdbdble. Which 
Teftirnqny is aliedg'd by Bid (in i Dift. z. 
<£u#ft< 10, Art. i, Ttubli.j when he de- 
clares, 'that we are Sufficiently) tho* not evi- 
dently- and abjplutely fure, thkt itiete' muftr 
Be dfrjl Being, , ^Author, of ^fefifVdfidn y 
as well as there /jf . a frft Being, tj4uthor 
of Creation. We may likewife brihg the 
Teftimonyof Thomas Aquinas (Tom. z. z. 
Jgurfjl. z. Art.^.y who fays, that human 
Reafon is very defeffive in human Mat- 
ter s, and that which plainly [hews it, is, 
that thofe Philofophers who following Na- 
ture r have applfd themfelves to the Search 
of human Things, have been often mi- 
ft ah n, and often contraditted one another. 

In 
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In order therefore to bring Men to a cer- 
tain and indubitable Knowledge of God 7 
there was a Necefjity that divine Things 
Jhould be taught us as Articles of Faith, 
and ai the Word of God who cannot • Ik. 

Now tho* we may prove the Being of 
a God by Arguments, which being jojn'd 
together, are of no lefs Weight to convince 
the Mind, 1 than the Principles of Geometry 
of the Theorems which are dedue'd front 
them, and have the gredteft human Cer- 
titude 5 yet fince fo many eminent Philofo- 
bhers have openly oppofed thdfe Principles* 
it is very plain that there can be n6 perfeft 
and full Certainty, either in that natural 
Knowledge which we Jbave of God, arid 
hive acquired by the Help of- avti fteatfoty 
6t in thit Sciente which is foupded upbii 
file Principles ^ndThebreiris of Geometry ; 
b&t only a human tctiainty, fhchasl fpokfc 
c^f befbr^- to' which h^verth'ele^ every wite 
Ma&o^ht"t6lu1>mit histJttdirftariding : Arid 
tfck is tio'itffy f etiugrianr . to thofe Phages 
Ixi&Mdf the Boot bfWtfdom, (Ch. xiii. 
i dfajtffy.) of the Ep'rfifc to the Rdmaris, 
fchh/. 1; 20.) which det&re thoffc Peffons 
nftfcf arfd rnexctl&ble; wK6 froth the Works 
of 'thb <§reafcqri; cbuid not cl^rly ice land ; 
ttfidfer^ina* the Power iiid ttf;e Gbdhcad 61 
tTft Gii&th ; far, rf J may bb allow d to ufe 
Pmue£^W8ids, (in ThW:\. Part) tht 
Hbty Scfhturts ohfy intend to affirm by 
thefe Words; ikdt iheh U [till ajUficient 
jijlirhbriy of ike Btlngof a God in ttie 

P 2 Fabrick 
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Patrick of this World, and in fys other 
Works, to make Men fenfible of it $ but 
they are not fo follicitous whether that 
Knowledge be certain and perfect $ far 
thofe Words, are feen, or are beheld, in their 
common and ufual Signification, do fignify 
any Knowledge of the Under/landing with 
a determinate Confnt. He adds foon af- 
ter, for if any one Jhould deny our Saviour, 
that which would render him inexcufable, 
would not be , becaufe he might have had 
fuch a fort of Knowledge, or evident Ar- 
guments of him 5 but becaufe he might have 
known htm by faith , and by prudent 
Knowledge. 

Tis not therefore without Rcafon that 
Suarexzffirms,Thai the natural Evidence of 
this Principle, that God is the fir fl Origin of 
' Truth which cannot deceive , is neither 
necejfary, nor fufficient to perfuadeus, by 
4 the Faith which is infusdin us, to believe 
* what God has revealed. (Suar. *Difp. 3 . de 
Fid. Sett. 6.) He afterwards proveth by Ex- 
perience, that it is no ways necefiary; for 
iimple and ignorant Chriftians, tho 9 they 
have no clear or certain Knowledge of God, 
do neverthelefs believe that God is. Even 
thofe Chriftians who are Men of Scnfe and 
Learning, as Thomas Aquinas has obferv'd 
it, do believe that God is, before they know 
him by the Help of Reafon (Thorn, xxii. 
Qu&ft* 2. Art. 4, and 5.) Suarex goes 
on to (hew, that the natural Evidence of that 
Principle is not fufficient, becaufe that di« 

vin e' 
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vine Faith which is infus'd into our Minds, 
can never depend upon human Faith, how 
clear and evident foever, as upon a formal 
Objeft ; becaufc an Aflent of a more firm, 
noble and exalted Nature, cannot receive 
its Certainty and Evidence from one of an 
inferior Order and Dignity. 

This is like wife the Opinion of Thomas 
Aquinas y and many more eminent Cafuifts, 
not only concerning Theological, but like- 
wife concerning moral Virtues infus'd by 
God $ which cannot, by Reafon of their 
Dignity, be governed by natural Reafon: 
Neither muft you fuppofe this to be contra- 
dicted by the Author of the Epiftle to the 
Hebr. (Ch. xi. 6.) when he fays, that he 
that cometh to God, muft believe that he 
is $ for he will have us believe it, not with a 
natural t>r human, but with a divine infus'd 
Faith ; for he had faid at the Beginning of 
the Vcrfc, that without Faith it was im- 
pojjible to f leafe God. The Fathers of the 
Council of Trent (Seff. vL cap. 6.) under- 
ftood it in this Senfe. As for that Propofi- 
tion of Thomas Aquinas, that we believe a 
God, and in God, by one and the fame Aft*, it 
doth only teach us, that divine Faith, by which 
we believe that God ir, comes from God 
himfelf , and not from human Nature or 
Reafon. For as Suarez fays, the Excel- 
lency of the fir fl original Truth deferves, 
that when the Refblution is made from the 
material to the formal Objeft, the fame 
formal Qbjett Jbould not be refold int* 

P i another, 
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another, but bf believed for its own Evu 
dences faaufa it can pear Witnefs of it 

{elf. 

A s to what you add ? that it wilL follow 
that Faith (hall depend upon Uncertainties, 
if the fitft Principles, which are known bjr 
the Light of Nature, fuch as this, that 
|hc fame Thing can, ai$ fannot be at the 
fame Time, be uncertain : The laft qupted 
bivine has given ap excellent Anfwer to if, 

(©#• 4? $*4- &&- l-4rt. 13.) If 4® 
frft Principle btfoupd iqvohfd in theC#%* 
ftnt of Fait h, it Jhalt be believ'd by Faith, 
<md faith, {hall not depend u$on tb& 
Trjycjple, as known by th? Light of Nar 
twre. As for biflance, If %b$lirve tha\ 
Cifd is Trine^ I do neceffnfify beJievf that 
fye is not one qtflp ^erfon, qr thqt there, 
#re Four. *Perfans 9 not from fhat natural 
^Principle ifyai every Thing #, 0$ is nf$ x 
$s fuch 5 buf because Faith it Jelf wbifhi 
perfuades me tbat^ the Affirmation & true r 
doth likewifi perfudde me that the,Nega r 
tjye is fa/fe, and fa of the reft. 

Fa ith therefore doth pot depend up-, 
on thofc firft Principles, but it fuppofcs 
them as certain, with that fupr^am human 
£enainty I have fpqken of; to which Cer- 
titude Faith coming to join it fclf, inftead of 
that higheft human Certitude they ha4 be- 
fore, they become certain with a <Hvipe Cer-? 
. ticude, and this I have already fo fully proy*d> 
■ that you feem'd to mc fully perfu^ded of it, 
Hien^c you n?ay eafily f^, that as lojog as, 

human 
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human Undcrftanding doth rely upon Rea- 
fbn, or upon thofc firft Principles, it can 
hardly maintain it felf, but aflbon as Faith 
comes to its Affiftance, it becomes firm and 
unfhaken, as I ftiew'd you before. Refled, 
I pray you, a little fenoufly upon that com- 
mon Axiom, approv'd and aflented to by all 
theold Philofophers i that ex nihilo nihil fit 7 
out of nothing, nothing is made. 

PLATO rely ing'upon the Fidelity and 

Infalliblenefs of this Principle, believ'd that 

the Matter of which the World was made, 

had been eternal, and Ariftotle thought that 

the World had no Beginning ; but Faith has 

both difallow'd and reje&ed this Principle: 

Why then may wc not believe that the 

fame Thing may happen to all the other 

Axioms of Philofophy, by the Power of 

God i Did not Des Cartes believe it poffible 

for the Power of God to make the fame 

Thing to be, and not to be at the fame 

Time? Or that a Propofition fhould be both 

true and falfe at the fame Time, and in the 

fame Senfe } Hence it manifeftly happens, 

that when our Reafon applies it felf to the 

firft Principles, though it finds in them the 

, higheft human Certainty, they ftill want 

fomething to give them a perfeft Certitude, 

and that Defeft is fupply'd by Faith. 

And not only all thofe Axioms and firft 
Principles, but all thofe Propofitions like-* 
wife, which being of fmaller Extent, do not 
fo eafily gain an Aflent from us, receive all 
their Force and Certainty from Faith j of 

P* this 
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(his kind are many of thofe Propofitions 
* which wc find in the facred Writings, Coun- 
cils, &c. Such is that Proportion ' you men-? 
tion'd before, viz. That Chrift is a rational 
Creature, which acquires their Certitude* 
not only from Reafon and the Argument 
you proposed , but likewife from Faith : 
For thefe and fuch like Proportions, that 
Man is composed of Soul and Cody, That he 
lives, isfenfible, that Hive, exift, &c. itnee 
{ believe, and know that I believe > all thefe 
and fuch like, I fay, will become certain to 
me through Faith : For my Reafon which 
had found them certain, only with a human 
Certainty, as foon as it is aflifted by Faith, 
v will find them true with a divine Certain- 
ty ; fo that all the Doubts and Darknefs 
which had pofleft my Mind before, will ?U 
be difpers'd by it, and this, amongft very 
many more, is certainly a very great Ad- 
vantage which we receive from Faith and 
Divinity , that it confirms pur wavering- 
Minds, and brings them to 3 clear, full and 
. certain Knowledge of Truth. 

But you will perhaps reply, That at leaft 
the Form, which we call Syllogiftical, doth 
not come under the Dpminion of Faith, 
and that there can be no other but a human 
Certitude in fuch a Form ; that neverthelefs^ 
{he Certainty of the Conclufion depends 
upon that Form; and that if this Conclufion 
^bth belpng to Faith, it ca^n only have a, hit- 
man Certitude. . 4 

B WT 
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But you ought to underftand, that the 
Certitude of this Conclufion which belongs 
to Faith, doth not at all depend upon the 
Certitude of the Syllogiftical Form 5 which, 
with refpeft to it, is merely accidental, to ufe * 

the Language of the Schools j for the greateft 
Divines, and in particular Thomas Aquinas, 
teach that divine Knowledge is not dif- 
cutfive or ratiocinative, but fimp/e and ab- 
folute $ and that our Mind doth carry it felf 
by one and the fame Ad towards the ma-* 
tcriai Objeft, upon the Account of the for- 
mal one 5 and th# by pne and the fame Ad * 
we believe God, and in God ; becaufe Faith, 
being once entcr'd into our Mind, doth 
caufe us to embrace and believe both it felf, 
and what ever clfe it propofes to be be- 
liev'd, in the fame manner as the Light 
doth render both it felf and every Thing 
elfe vifiblc. 

J x is upon this account that St. Cbryfa* 
Jlonty whofe Teftimony I before alledg'd, 
doth wifely fay, that obfeure Things are 
made vifiblc by Faith ; and that thofe, which 
are vifiblc, are confirmed and made certain 
by thofe which are not vifible 5 and that 
faith cannot maintain it felf, if it doth not 
piore certainly perfuade us of the Things ' 
which are not vifible, than we are of thofe 
which are fp, (Chwfifi* ip Hfkr. *i. 2, 
Homil. 2i.) 

A s to what relates to the Motives of Cre- 
dibility, which prepare the Mind to the Re- 
ception of f ajth, and Which nwft, acicord- 
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ing to you, be certain not only with the 
higheft human Certitude, but alfo with a 
fupream abfolute Certitude * I fhall oppofc 
to you what Gabriel Biel fays, (in 3 ¥)ifp* 
2.4.. Art. 3. *Dub. 1.) who pretends, that 
in order to the Reception of Faith, it fuf- 
fices that the Motives of Credibility be pro* 
pos'd as probable. Do you think that Chil- 
. drcn, who have fcarce any ufe of their 
Reafon, or thofe barbarous, rude and igno- 
rant Nations , who have neverthelefs re- 
ceived the Gift of Faith, do clearly and 
firmly underftand thofe Motives of Credibi- " 
Jity i No, certainly 5 but the Grace of God, 
and his inward Light, comes to help and 
fupport the Imbeciility of our Nature and 
of our Reafon. 

This is the received Opinion of our Di- 
vines ; Reafon ftands in need of this Affi- 
ftance of the divine Grace, not only in grofs 
and illeterate, but even in Men of Senfc 
and Learning : For let reafon be never fo 
qjuick-iighted, yet it can never impart Faith 
to us, unlefs we be inwardly enlightened 
by an heavenly Light * becaufe, as I obferv'd. 
before, divine Faith, being of a luperior Or. 
der, cannot derive its Origine from human 
Faith. Tis for this Reafon that the Church 
condemn'd the Semi pelagians, who be- 
lieved that the firft Beginnings of our Faith 
came, not from God but,, from our felves, 
and this caus'd the Council of Orange tp 
pafs the following Decree, ( Concil. Aranf. 
cap. 7.) that, if any one JhaU affirm that 

' M*fe 
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M$n nffj, qr gan, by fhf mere Strength of 
Mature % without the Enlightening and In* 
Jpiration of the fjoly Gwfi, either think in 
a covfojtvwkk Manner, or choofe, or con- 
fent to, any good Thing that is preach d to 
bin? that concerns his Salvation, he is de- 
ceived by a Spirit of Herefy. 

Agreeable to which ppcrcp, is that 
of the Council of Trent (Seff. vi. Can. 3.) 
if ^W one fays, that, wijhwt the prevent- 
ing Jjj$awe and Inflation of the Holy 
Ghoft, a Mm way believe, as he ought \ in 
Under to have the Grace of Justification 
aonfefd upon him 5 let him be Anathema. 
Such is like wife the Doftrine of Thomas 
Aquinas, who fays, That the Light of 
Faith doth mmifefk the Things that are 
bftieved: And afterwards he fays, That the 
Faithful have a Knowledge of the Things 
qf Faith not often a demonftrative Man- 
ner, but bjecaiqe by the Light of Faith they 
appear worthy of being believed, (Horn. ii. 
?. Q. i. A. 4. ad j. & A. 5. ad 1.) 



Chap. XVI. 

Why the 'Dottrinq of the Academicks 
and Scepticks has been rejefled. 

60BS838 S for the Reafons which have caus'4 
A §g the Do&rine of the Tyrrhenians to 
JSSfeS be fet afide, they are far frombeing 
;hofe which you fufpett. You fancy that 
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it was reje&ed by the Pagans, for fear the 
Sciences fhould fail into Contempt; tho' I 
have fhew'd you already, that they have been 
very induftrtoufly cultivated by many excel- 
lent Men, who made Profcffion of, and 
pra&is'd this Art of doubting. You be- 
lieve likewife, that it has been reje&ed by 
the Chrift tans, left it fhould be prejudicial 
to Faith and good Manners 5 though 'twas 
in Cicero's Time that it utterly fell, as he 
himfelf doth often mention ; or rather, to 
fpeak more juftly, that it was reduced to 
fewer Perfons : But it is certain, that the 
Chriftians had not then as yet appear'din 
the World, and confequently could have no* 
thing to fear from the Sceptick Do&rine, 
cither as to their Religion or Morals. So 
that it happened rather through that Pride 
which is natural to Man, who is naturally 
fo full of, and fo fwelled . with an Opinion, 
that his Reafon fets him up in a Rank vaft- 
ly fuperior to that of Beafts, that he is en- 
dowed with Underftanding, capable of. Sci- 
ence and Knowledge, and is born to Rea- 
fon, to know and underftand 5 that he is 
loth to fee himfelf ftript of all thefe glo- 
rious Advantages, and in a manner degra- 
ded and condemned to the Darknefs of per- 
petual Ignorance: 5 Tis therefore impofliblc 
for Men to fuflfer themfclvcs to be undeceiv'd* 
and forcd out of fo agreeable an Error : 
They prefer an honourable Folly, to a poor 
and obfeure Wifdom 5 and rather than be 
driven by the Scef ticks frptn their ancient 

fancied 
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fancied Pofleflion of Knowledge, as from 
an Inheritance which they hold from Na- 
ture; rhey will rather chufe to maintain 
it <vi & arms, and like Ravifhers of Rea- 
fon, and Deftroyers of Knowledge, will 
fight Sword in Hand, rather than ad by 
lawful Ways againft themfelves, as wifely 
forefeeing that it would be a fure Way of » 
being thruft out of a Pofleflion, which they 
have fo long and fo unjuftly ufurp'd. 

You plainly fee now, if I am not mi- 
ftaken, how weak and frivolous all the Con* 
tradidions and Ojedions of the 'Dogmatkks 
are : However, they might make fbme Im- 
preflions upon me, if we could find any 
one Sed of Philofophcrs that was free from 
them, or if any Philofophcrs approv'd of 
any other Sed befides their own % but fince 
they are at perpetual War one with another 
we muft not exped them to be at Peace 
With us s and fince we make Profcffion of 
contradiding all other ScGts, if we will 
deal fairly, wc ought not to take it ill if 
we arc fpoken againft by them ; and as our 
Objedions do not bring them out of their 
Errors, or make them yield to our Admo- 
nitions, they ought in Juftice to give us 
Leave not to be furpriz'd at their reproach- 
ful Speeches. 

, The learned Sed of ^Pythagoreans, which 
hath attain d to fuch a prodigious height of 
Erudition, after ir had been tormented with 
an infinite Multitude of Calumnies and ridi- 
culous Taunts, was at laftredue'dto nothing % 

whether 
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whether it was becaufe Plato, ^Afiftotk, 
Spenjippus, and many more, had plunder'd 
it of its moft curious Difcovcries, and ha- 
ving mended and reformed them, did appro- 
priate them to themfelves, or that: they 
feverU from it, and ctolle&ed every Thing 
that could afford Matter of Ridicule, and 
thereby gave oceafion to Banterets to expofc 
and ridicule that Se&, as Porphyry guefsM, 
(invit. Tyth.) ot hecaufe a certain iiippo- 
fttitious Libel^ together with fome ftrange 
and odious Symbols, -Which were attributed 
to that Se&, Were the Gailft 6f their being 
fo fpoken ageinft, as lafnblicns believes 
{vit, fyth. Lib. U cdp. 3.) nevcrthelefs, the? 
Contempt into Which it was ialfn did 
not hinder lamblicu^ whom I juft now 
quoted* nor many more, from dofely ad- 
hering to that Party, aiid boafting that they 
were jfup potted by the divine Frdfaedionr; 
ppoq which they wholly depended and rely Idi 
: W » a * Reprdaches haWc not been c^ft 
ttpoft ^.Epicurewts, £6r having ^ttactfd thfc 
very Gods- tbemfiH vol overturned Reitgiofff 
CHprrUpted-aH Morale baniftr'd Modefty, *ttd 
for having authorized Eibmrrirfm? It is be* 
come . fo odious, thai thfc very Jtws-. made 
ufe of the Word Efhwrir tor fignify fmptU 
dence , Lewdnefs , and thofe Place? tftat 
werfr famous for Dfefcfeudieity % neverthtfefs, 
we have lately feen a Many who bote tb£ 
Chara&er of Prieft, ftart up and revise thii 
Se&, which had been: abbliCh'd fo tfiktif 
Centimes ago j for which he hath Ratd th* 

Ap- 



Human Understanding. 

Approbation of many learned and pious 
Perfons. 'Des Cartes himfelf was not free 
from Cenfures, tho' he has endeavoured to 
demonftrate the Exiftence of God, and the 
Difference between Soul and Body : We 
fee neverthelefs many Perfons of all Ranks 
and Conditions, Men of Gravity and Learn* 
hi ng, both profefs and maintain his Doctrine. 
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C h A p. XVII. 

The Conclufion. 

I N C E thct cfore the Cafe is fuch 
S <«§ as I hive been fhewing you, we can* 
W8& not promife ourielves a mote fa- 
vourable Reception from the Vulgar; but! 
neither the Sufpiciofls which they entertain 
of us, nor the Cordplaktts that ate made a- 
gainft us, fhali ever be able to make us for* 
fake our Refolutionpf following what appears 
to us probable, till 'We ate drawri frorrt it by a 
greater Probability, tti the mean time, no- 
thing (hall force n$ t& own that we know* 
what we don't know, of hindet us from pre* 
ferring mil the freedom of our Judgment, 
to the Approbation of Perfons prepoffc'fs'ct 
with their own Chimerical Notions. 

Yours,! confeft, (continu'd that excel- 
lent good Man, with his ufual Candor and 
Politcnefs)your Approbation, I fay, would go 
a great Way" indeed to confirm me in my 
Thoughts, and I fliould be proud of deferving 

4 it 
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it : For indeed that free and difintereftcd Me- 
thod of Reafoning which you make Profcf- 
iion of, which runs through all Sciences and 
Sc&s without adhering to any, fufficiently 
fhewsthat you have fome Inclination for our 
Party, or at leaft that you ate not averfe to 
it 5 tho\ if it ftiould be otherwife, I fhould 
be far from oppofing you; or from going a- 
bout to perfuade you to forfake that philofo- 
phick Freedom of thinking, which you fee 
me cultivate .and prefer with fo much Care 

I own, reply d I, that you have made a 
very great Impreffion upon me 5 but 'tis a 
Matter of Confequence, and very well de- 
ferves to be thought roughly and maturely exa- 
mined ; tho' fhould any other Conftderation 
engage me againft the Do&rine, how fmall a 
Deference foever we ought to pay to Au- 
thority, yet yours would be fufficient to in- 
cline me towards you, and call me back to 
it. I had much rather, anfwer'd he, you 
ihould do it out of Friendfhip than Deference, 
left our Diverfity of Opinions ihould difturb 
the ftri& Union, and Uniformity both of 
Life and Studies, which is between us. 

Such was the Converfation which that 
excellent Philofopher and I had, which, if 
I am able to judge of it, was neither trifling 
nor diiagreeable 5 for why fhould I difgtrife 
it > I freely o w n I was not a little fhaken with 

' FINIS, .f ■" ■ 
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